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Unfcr m(S) ber anfd^auungSmctl^obe bearbeitetet (unter analogem %ittl In 
gleid^em Scrlage erfd^ienene«) Se^rbuc^ ber franaörtfd&en ©prad^e ^at ftd^, fd^neKer 
ate wir ee flebac^t, in n)eite Äreife eingebürgert*) unb alle Stimmen ber 
?Preffe, fon)eit fte un^ befannt geit)orben, fprac^en ftc^ ju ®unften ber SWetl^obe 
unb i^rer Bearbeitung au^. S»ur ba xoixi fte aUerbing^ nic^t Eingang finben, 
tt)o man eö nocfi tn grage fieHt, ob ber ptaftifd^e ®e brauch ber mobernen 
Sprache 3wecf ber ©c^ule fein fönne* 3Bo aber, fei e« »on ©eiten ber 6Uern, 
ber Söglinge ober ber Sef^rer, bie, nac^ unferer Slnfid&t, aUerbinge f e^r berechtigte 
gorberung gejieHt tt)irb, bap ber Schüler granjofifd^, Snglifc^ ic, fptec^en unb 
((^reiben lerne, ba bürfen tt>h, aM Orunben ber SBijfenfc^aft unb (Sr^ 
fa^rung, bie SWet^obe ber Slnfc^auung Se^renben unb Sernenben mit gutem 
©ewiffen empfc{)Ien, bringcnb an'ö §erj legen. 

2Bir l^aben unö im aSorJt)ort unfereö franjoftfd^en Sel^rbuc^e^ über bie p&ia^ 
gogifdfie Berechtigung, bie aSorjügc unb ben ®ang ber 9Äetf)obe gur ©enüge 
auÄgefproc^en, unb burfen un6 fomit ^ier furj faffen. 

aßir treten mit einem @töcfcl[)en in ber §anb t)or unfere Älaffe, jcigcn auf 
ben betreffenben ©egenftanb l^in, fprec^en bie englifd^e Benennung bcjfclben 
laut auö unb lajfen fte, t)on bem ßinaelnen ober im 6^or, fo lange iincberljDlav 
bie bae englifc^e äßort bem Df)re unb 5JRunbe beö 3ßgling6 ganj fü geläufig 
geworben, wie ba6 bejüglid^e ber ÜRutterfprad^e. §anblungen nimmt ber Scljrer 
felbfi ^or ober Wft fte burc^ bie ßöglinge ^ornef)men (fo weit bie§ eben leirt)t 
angelet: feine Slengfilic^feit, fein ©xtrcm in ber Slnwenbung be^ *prinji()öO 



*) 2öir banfett l^ietmit für bie betreffenben gol^lrei^en, un3 fo fcbci^baren ^JJiitt^ettungen 
unferet ©oUeßen unb ©oUcginncn. ^ingefü^rt »urbe boö Su^, blclfad^ im ^riüatuntetf it^t, 
bann n. ^.: in IBerlin (mel^rere ^nftoUen), Sbarlottcnburg, Hamburg, ^Imfterbmn, ©tta|' 
Burg, aitoftotf, 2)üffelbi)rf, ^eilbronn, 4>ermannftabt, ©, 91. Uj^el^ (Ungarn), ©alist^at bei 
©olotl^urn, ©alberfiabt, ©^neeberg, SBoIbenburg (©cj^IeFien), ^^leinjimmetn (Reffen), im 
Älofter s». SWontabanr, Bittau u. f. ». , , 
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3ji bie Slnjal^l ber SQSörter, »on betten ber Seigrer glaubt, baf ber Soglittg 
fte für eilte Sectiott t)ertragert, »erbaueit fann, eitigeibt — battn erji tt){rb ba« 
35u^ geöffnet unb ba«, voai bem Df)r unb bem SWunbe geläufig geworben, 
aud^ bem Sluge vertraut» S« ift — jeber ^Pabagoge toixb un8 bieö a^Ö^P^^^^ 
— ttin Heiner SSorjug ber 2lnf(i[)auung^met]^obe, ba^ jle SKunb, Slugc, S)% ja 
oft ben ganjen Äorjjer be« ©d^ülerö — bur^ ba^ ntd^t ju unterlaffenbe Jpiwbeuten 
au^ »on Seiten be6 3ögling6 ober bad SBornei^inen ber Jll&ätigfeit — jur Un^ 
terftü^ung be^ ®ebäd[)tnijTeö mit in Slnfprud^ nimmt; baö freubige, tpttge, 
leben^t)olIe Srfaffen ber fremben ®pxciS)t unb bie fd^on in ben erfien ©tunben 
jtd^ funb gebenben (Srfolge , werben ben Seigrer reic^li^ für bie fe^r )>txmtf)xk 
SKul^e unb 9lnfirengung lol^nen, weld^e bie 2lnfdl[)auung6met]&obe aöerbihg« in 
Slnfprud^ nimmt, ba fie bie ^aupttl^dtigfeit »om ©c^üler auf ben Seigrer, »on 
ber ftillen, oft uberburbenben §au«arbeit in bie Unterric^töjiunbc l^inein^erlegt, 
ba^ monotone Sluöwenbiglernen, ba« ewige Ueberfefecn unb ©orrigiren in ttim^ 
bige, anregenbe ^in^ unb Siberrebe (worin ber Seigrer ftd^ l^dufig »on SRoni^ 
toren »ertreten laffen mag) umwanbelt^ 

3ebe Section biefe« L 3;^eifö befielet a\x^ brei 3;^eilen : 9lr. L ifi n a d^ 
ber munbtic^en SSel^anblung ju prapariren, b* 1^. SBSort für SBort abjufd^reiben 
unb beutf(^ (ober franjoftf^) gu übertragen; 9?r» II. entl^alt fragen, welci^e 
münblicf) ober (unb) fc^riftlid^ in englif^er Sprache »om ©d^üler felbfi^^ 
t^ätig (tjerbefferte Dttenborfpfd^e 5Wet^obe) ju beantworten ftnb; 9?r. IIL enblid^ 
wirb münblic^ unb (tbeilweife ober ganj) fd[)riftlic^ überfe^t. 

Die englifd^e Bpxa6)t, mit i^rer fo fel^r einfachen Orammatif, eignet 
ftd^ nodl[) beffer alö iebe anbere för bie SRet^obe ber 2lnf(i[)auung, unb ba noc^i 
augerbem fe^r »iele i^rer Studbrüde für ben 2)eutf(!^en faum erlernt gu werben 
braud^en, fo gejiattet ber Sel^rgang ein rafc^e« SSoranfd^reiten : wir l^aben 
benn auc^ im SWaterial ber Sectionen bem Sernenben eine giemlid^e Portion 
mel^r gugemut^et, afö im granjöjtfc^em 9?un geigt un« aber bie ?5rari« — wir 
wenbeten nämli^ ba6 S5ud^ fc^on wSf)renb be« !Drudfe« Sogen um Sogen bei 
unferer 3ugenb an — baf wir be« (Suten faji titt>a^ gu »iel get^an l^aben unb 
e« bürften auf gar manche Section ^att brei wol)t \>itx bi» fed^6 ©tunben gu »er* 
wenben feim !Denn.ba«„@ile mitSBeile" ifi nirgenb« not^u)enbiger ateim@pradb* 
unterrid^t unb wa« ber ©dbüler l^ier nic^t fo lernt, baf e« in Sleifd^ unb Slut 
ubergelit unb i^m gur Verfügung jie^t gleich feiner SKutterfprac^e, ba« f)at er, 
nac^ ben ©runbfa^en unferer SWetl&obe, faft fo gut al« gar niä)t gelernt» 

2ßie wir bereit« in unferem frangöftfd[)en Sel^rbud^e bemerften, fo iji bie 
englifd^e 3ugenbliteratur eine ungemein reid^e unb beft^t namentlid^, filinlid^ ber 
futf^en unb gang entgegengefeftt gur frang6jtfd[)en, einen unerfd^öi)jp[i(|en fÜtiü) ^ 
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tl^um lieblicher, leichter, finWic^er !ßoeften — frct(id& mitunter blofe flereimtc 
?ßrofa; voix f)abtn einen ausgiebigen ©ebrau^ »on tiefen ®tiiä)tä)tn gemad^t, 
unb glauben unS baniit ben Danf ber Sel^renben unb gernenben ju t)erbienen» 
!Die Äinber lernen jic leicht unb gerne — ai^^tl^mud unb 9Jcim unterftüfcen, baS 
©ebad^tnif ungemein — unb bte fo fci^were englifcl[)e ^ßrofobie, bie ©e^ung beS 
SlccentS, wirb in natürlicher SBeife unb in l^ol^em ®rabe baburd^ erleid[|tert. 
2Bir laffen t)on unfern B^glingen fc^on gleich nad^ ben crjien Sectionen tag^ 
lid^ je eine ober x^tjei ^tikn biefer ®ebicl[)td^en memorirem 

2)ie Silber gel^oren ttjefentlid) ju unferem ®ange unb unferer SWetl^obe» 
@ie erleid^tern ba« ©riernen unb Sel&alten ber aSocabeln auperorbentlid^ unb 
gen>äl)ren einen »al^rl^aft unerfd^öpflid^en Stoff gur 6ont)erfation, bic ol^ne ein 
foId)eö äußere §ilfemittel fietö aßju leidet fd^aal, gegenjianbSloS, bem Seigrer 
unb ©d^üler gur dual tt)irb, ftc^ in ben ©anb t^erlauft. SBir gelten gum 
Senennen, Setrad^ten, einfacl[)en Sefprec^en ber Silber f^on über, fobalb tin 
X^til ber birecten Slnfd^auung erfc^öpft tft (n)ä^renb natürlich baö eigentlid^c 
S3efpred^en berfelben ber erfien ©tufe nad[)jufotgen l^at). SQSir ttjerben M^alb 
©orge tragen, bap biefe II. ©tufe (bie im SKanufcript t)onenbet ifi) rafd& 
nad)foIgen toirb. ©ie tt)irb neben bem reichen ©toffe au« bem Seben — beS 
SÄcnfd^en unb ber 9latur — eine möglic^fi tJoBjiänbige Sefelcl^re unb Slementar*^ 
©rammatif entl^alten unb baö Sud^ bamit abfc^Iiepen. 

3fi baS grangoftfc^e eine Sulturfprad^e, elegant, bie internationale ber 
gebilbeten SBelt, fo i|i bie englifd^e nai^, el^rlid^, bem 2)eutfc^en X)iel naiver "otx^ 
iDanbt, eine ©efd^dftöfpra^e imb bilbet mit unferer SWutterfprad^e bic 
britte in bem Sunbe, bem balb fein ©ebilbeter mel^r fremb fein barf* ÜRöc^ten 
unfere SBemüf)ungen für erleichtertet, grönbltd^eS Äennen unb Äönnen berfelben 
t)on einem guten (Srfolge begleitet fein! 

^liUnbcrg, Dfiern 1871. 
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über f(^mann^0 ^^iFranjofifdied ttl)x= itnlr ftfebud)/^ 



1. ^rettßif^ SAöIaieitattg» 9flr. 24, Berlin 13. Suni 1869. (gfn cinigermaSen gelau^ 
figed@pteÄen Cbcr lebenben ©^jrad^e) löirb nimmer crrcicfjt burd^ gelegentlit^c eonücrfationä- 
ftnnben in ben obern klaffen, fonbern nur burc^ planmäßige Don ber Unterftufe an fortge« 
führte Uebungen. 2«d »ortrcfflit^el Unterrid^tSmittcl ^aben fid^ babei ©ilbertafeln bewahrt, 
bei beren Sefpred^ung ftd) fogIei(i^ mit ber ^nfc^auung ber frembe dlamt einprägt, eine ^t" 
tl^obe, bie fid^ feit ^mon (Someniud beioäl^rt l^at. ... ^ad Se^mann'fci^e 8ud^ ift ein um« 
fongreid^ed SBerf, in bem hxt ainfc^auungdmetl^obe om öoUftänbigften auögefül^rt. Wt großem 
@e((]^i(f ift bo3 für bie Äinber Sntereffantc l^erüorge^oben. ... Sluö ber III. ©tufe »irb 
fStan^n entnehmen, ti^ie auci^ franjofifd^e ©ebicbte für Sprechen unb ©einreiben nu^enbrin* 
genb gemad^t toerben fonnen. . . . S)er IBerfaffer bietet ein rei(^]^a(tige^ !D?ateria( unb loir 
fügen ^inju, t)ai c6 auf bie gcbiegenfte unb jivedmäßigfte Söeife »erarbeitet ift. . . . S^m 
gebül^rt bad Serbienft, biefe 3^et^obe bid auf bie ^in^ell^eiten hinein Tiar bargefegt i\x ^aben. 
Söir empfehlen biefe« fleißige tüd^tige ©er! auö öoUer Ueberjeugung. 

2. JUtgcm. Sehitsdttiiig, !«r.34, ©armftobt 21. Slug. 1869. 63 ift nid^t ju beftretten^ 
ha^ t)k fSttaU unb ^ürgerfi^ule, hxt @e»erb« unb ^anbetdfc^uie, 3nftitute unb ^euftonate 
beim Unterricht in ber franjöflf(^en ©prad^e barauf l^inarbeiten muffen, baß i^re ©c^üUr 
biefe internationale ©prad^e (Suropa*d aud^ fpred^en unb fd^reiben lernen unb ebenfo rid^tt^ 
ift e8, boß mit ber alten grammatifd^-pl^ilofogifc^en SD^ct^obe biefer3«>cdf nid^t erreid^t »irb 
unb nic^t erreid^t »»erben !ann. S)arttm bemüht ftd^ ber ^erfaffer, burc^ fein 8ud^ einer 
neuen auf ^nfd^aunng in ber SBirfür^feit ober im Silbe baftrten ^et^obe Eingang gu oer« 
f d^affen. « . . Sßir Rollen bem IBerfaff er »oflen ^eifaU su feiner SRetl^obe; loenn anä) anfangt 
bie Einübung ber erßen Sorte viel ätii unb Diel ÜJ^ü^e erforbern »irb, fo lo^at flc^ bied 
fpater reic^Iic^. . . . 3BtT empfehlen biefed ^od^ft intereffante ^uc^ jur (Stnfü^rung beften^ 
nnb s^veifeln nid^t, hai gute 9tefu(tate bamtt erhielt iverben. 

3. Magazin flSr die £iterato des Jlostoiides, !Rr.9 @. 126. @ine neue fD^et^obe 
be« Unterrid^tö in ber franjöfifdjen ©prac^e. ©ei bem fo lebhaft fid? fteigernbea 
internationalen Serfel^r ber mobernen ÄulturoMfer (ber öielleidbt ein wirffamerc« 
^alliati» gegen j^rieg^gefa^ren bilbet^ aid alle feierU(|fen IBertr&ge) fteUt ftc^ aud^ 
immer bringenber für htn ^in^elnen ba9 Scbürfniß l^erau«, bie betreffenben @pra(^en ^u be« 
l^errfd^en ober bod^ »enigfteu« ju »erflehen. Soor «llfm ift ber 53efi^ bed granjSpf*«» ^^^ 
S)eutfd^en faft unerläßüd^ geworben/ benn SrangSf^c^ if^ »"^ bleibt ber ©^lüffel im Seit* 
S^erfe^r unb getviß ift ed fein SufaV/ ^a^ gerabe biefe @pra($e basn geeignet gefunben »orben* 
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2)em gegenfiBer ifi bic fo außerft mangelhafte Sorbitbung im gronjoflfd^cn, bfc immer 
itod^ auf ben ©^mn^flen itnb anbeten geleierten ^nftaften gegiftet tt>{rb, im (od^ften (l^rabe 
ungenügenb jn nennen. Um nun »entgftenö aufSRcal- unb ^ürgerfd^ulen btcferöebenöanfor* 
berung beffer SRe^nung tragen ju fonnen, „um eine ©el^crrfcieung beö Sranjöfifc^en 
Bio inm freien münbUt^en unb fci^rift liefen SluSbrudP ju crreid^en, »aö b*er 
bill^er übTtt^en grammatif^-p^iroCogifd^en ni(^t moglic^*, l&ot iperr SgnaS 
Sel^mann, 25orfte^er einer Änabcncrjie^ungaanftaCt gu SReuftabt an ber 4>aatbt C9tl&ctnpfalj), 
ße^t in S^ürnberg] eine ganj neue ?Ket§obe aufgearbeitet, beten ^eröorftcd^enbfter 3ug barin 
Befielet, ba§ er ben jucrft öon ^eftatojji aufgcftellten ©runbfa^, ba§ {eber @(emcntarunterrt(^t 
mit ber ^nf(^auung beginnen möffe, auä^ auf ben ©pra^unterrid^t antocnbet. . . . 5)er 5Jor- 
pg bcr SWet Jobe ift fi^crltc^ nid^t gering anjufc^ragen, »cnn man anerfennt, ba§ nid^t nur taSi 
Söiffen, fonbern tai Äonnen, b. J. ntd^t blol bie ©prai^e, fonbern ba8 ©pred^en 
itm ©d^üfer öon ber ©d^ulc mitgegeben mcrben foU. 5)en cigentlid^ grammatifd^en Unter- 
rid^t tolH 4>crr ^el^maun crft bann beginnen laffen, »enn eine gemiffc gertigfett tmiSpred^en 
Bereits erlangt ift, unb nid^t, toie ed btdl^er üblid^ n>ar, Mt erfte Section mit regal u. bocal, 
mit caillou unb matou, mit jcl^n Siegeln unb 20 Sluönol^mett Beginnen". . . 9luf bcr britten 
©tufe Beginnen bieLecturesgraduees, unb l^ierfur ift eö ^errn ^cl^mann gelungen, ein fo 
reic^eö unb guteö SWaterial l^erBetaufc^offen, ba§ man fagen lann, in biefem einen 53anbc fei 
eine ganje löiBliotl^e! enthalten, ha Bier wirflid^ jebcö @tüdf muftergiltig ift. . . . ^tilerbing« 
ftellt biefe 9KetBobe an bie 8eBr« unb ©prat^fertigfeit bc§ Sejrerö »eit ^o^cre Slnfprüd^c aU 
alle frül^cren, »o ftd^ aber tüchtige gemanbte öe^rer fxnben, ha glauben »ir in ber Z^at, 
ha% bie Sfiefultatc l^od^ft überraf^enb fein »erben unb muffen. 

4. ftomelta) 3lx, 11, Seipjig 12. Sanuar 1869. 2>ie Sefer ber Cornelia erinnern fid^ 
gei»i§ beö trefflict^en Slnffa^eö t>on R. Äorbi^ in ©reiben. 3n bemfelBen njar eine SWet^obc 
ber 3lnf(^auung erläutert, bie fi^erlic^ bie fd{)Dnften (Erfolge erlangen mug. Söir fönnen 
baBer in ber IBeurt^eilung bc3 obigen in ber S^^at auögejeid^neten Söer!c0 furg fein. . . . 
^ad gebiegene ^udB eignet ft^ in auage^eid^neter Seife namentlid^ für hk Samilien, fär 
4)auöle]erer, S3onnen k., aber eben fo angcnel^m unb »iHfommen »irb t$ ben Sel^rern fein, 
bic ben erftcn frangörif^en Unterrid^t in ©cBulen gu ert^eilcn BciBen. 5)er $reia, 1 2;^lr. 
10 ©gr., ift Bei bem Umfange beäSSud^e« unb ber 33rau^barfeit bcffelBen in ber X^at Billig 
gu nennen. 

3. Magosin f&t f adogogifi^ (©übbeutfd^ea ^at^olifd^ed ©d^nltpoc^cnBlatt) , fflv. i, 
©paidijingen, 5. Sanuar 1869. S>ie 3)?et§obe be« Slnfd^auung^unterrid^tö ober Beffer gefagt: 
be3 anf(§aulid(|en Unterridt)t^, ^at [\6) in ©eutf^lanb einen neuen öe^rgegenftanb erobert, 
ha& Se^ren unb Semen M grangofifd^en in ©(^ulen. ... 2)ie @eBurt«lftdttc bicfer neuen 
auf bie ^[nf^auung gegrünbeten Se^rmeife ber frang5fif^n ©prac^e ftnb hit Ufer be^ 
fR\}exnL . . . Stecht anf($au(i(^ [teilt ^err Seemann bie neue ^etl^obc bar (folgt m 
SCnöjug auö ber S3orrebe). , . . 2Bir galten biefc auf Slnfd&auung gegrünbete gÄet^obc .einer 
fremben, tnöbefonberc einet lebenben ©prad^e, bie »om ©d&üler enblid^ gefprod^en »erben fott, 
für ebenfo antegenb aU Ut 9latur bed ^inbed entfpred^nb. 

6* Afcstoner Setittiig, »om 25. Sebruat 1869. (Sine ft^&^endtoert^e IBereid^erung beS 
^onatl^ed von Sel^tmitteln. S)ie leitenben ©ebanfen bet vorltegenben SJ^et^obe lommen, mie 
ber ^crfaffer in ber ^otrebe et!l5rt, t)on ^eftalos^i, &on erfahrenen ©c^ulmannern bed (il\a%, 
»0 bie btingenbfte ^otl^menbigfett an praftifc^em ^erfa^ren gmingt Omang) unb von bet 
eigenen breigigiS^rigen ^el^rtl^ätigfeit. ^ie aua ber nad^ften ^nfc^auung genommenen Segriffe 
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Till 

»erben na* her Ceibettfiödet-DKcnborff^ttt SBcife in gtagen, IBefel^Ien «nb 3lnt»orten auf 
ha^ Sei^tefte aufammengeftcHt nnb »ieberum an« (Srj&^fnngen uitb ^affenben ©cbidS^tcn mit 
Qucftionnaire« nac^ ber ^rt Sflobertfonl unb ber ©onüetfationögrammatlfen teranlgefuc^t 
S3on Slnfang an foH fo ötel al8 mögftd^ in bet frembcn ©prac^c unmittelbar gebat^t, fo menig 
oir möglich med&anifc^ überfe^t merbcn. JDa »o ha^ gebotene STOoterial für bie geringe 
Sa^l »o^entlici&er ©tuuben ju reidf>«(^ erfcij^cint, fann btefcö S5ud^ neben einem leichteren 
öeitfaben mit üietem Jlu^en aU Sefebud^, Sßocabularium unb Einleitung ju ©t^l unb Son» 
öerfation benufet toerbcn. @o fei bcnn bitlt modere Slrbeit bem Ic^rcnben unb Icrnenben 
^ublüum beftenö empfohlen. 

7. Aannftetmer Sonnuif, fftv. 289, 5. S^oöember 1868. . . . IDiefed auger ft amed» 
mogigc Sel^rmittel gum Unterricht in ber franj. ©prad^c mirb ft(J^ balb überall 33a^tt brechen. 
2)er ©erfojfer geijt »on bem ganj richtigen ©runbfa^e auS, baß menn (mit ^ier) ber ©pracj* 
Unterricht fc^on öon feinem erftcn ©tabium an gugleic^ a(ö Unterrichtsmittel benu^t »irbf 
menn baö im SBorte Vorgeführte lu^Ui^ burdj SÄnfc^auung ober bilblic^e 3)orftcUungen 
lei^tcr begreiflich gematä^t unb bancben burd^ bie gauje ©runblage beS Se^rbuc^ä ber Seigrer 
ba^in gebrangt mirb, ben Unterricht fcrtmd^renb gu einem praftifc^en gu matten, baS Semen 
felbft ben ©c^ülern noc^ einmal fo leici^t unb fi(3^er fei. 3)lefe 5Wetl^obe ^at S^ieleö für ftc^ 
unb toerfpric^t hU beften SItefultatc. 

8. Der israelitifAe Uefirer, dir. 23 »om 9. Sunt 1869. . . . @d bleibt mir nur nod^ 
übrig, meine Slnfici^t über eine SWeti^obe auö^ufprec^en, hU noc^ fel^r neu unb erft burd^ wenige 
ßlementarbücfeer vertreten ift. Sn biefer üJletl^obc liegt meiner Uebergeugung nad^ ein groger 
gortjd^ritl unb il^r gebort bie Sufunft on, menn fte mefentlid^e SBorjüge früherer StRet^oben 
nicbt geringfc^Sjig überfeinen, fonbern unbefdS)abet i^rer mefentlid^en ßigcnt^ümlid^feiten fic^ 
aneignen mirb. Elbgefei^en »on bürftigen Eingaben über biefelbe, bie ic^ tl^eill münbli^, 
t^eüö fc^riftli^ erhielt, ^abc ic^ fte erft burc^ einen il^rer IBertreter, 4)errn Sel^mann, fennen 
gelernt, ber auf ber öorja^rigen Sleollebreröerfammlung in 53ingen einen Vortrag über bie 
jmerfmagige SKetl^obe l^ielt, na^ melier ber Unterrid^t in ber franjöfifd^en ©prac^e ju er- 
tl^etlcn fei. 3n feinem lebenbigen, anregenben unb intereffanten Vortrag ^aracterifirte er 
hh früheren ÜJ^etl^oben bed Unteric^tel in ben neuen ^prac^en unb ging bann aur <Sc^ilbe- 
rung ber Tltt^otit ber ainfcjauung über, bercn (grfiiiber er smar ni6)t i% gu bereu eifrigften 
Vertretern er aber gehört* . . . Von ber unmittelbaren Elnfd^auung ge§t ber Vetfaffer gur 
mittelbaren (inbirectcn) Elnf^auung über. . . . @r mirb »on ber richtigen SlnftAt geleitet, 
t>a% fogenannte Sonöerfotion«fftunbcn menig günftige (grfolge aufgumeifen baben, unb bag e« 
ftd^ mit benfelben öer^alte, wie mit ben »on alteren ^Jäbagogen für gewiffe <Stunben feftge» 
festen SDenfübungen. ©owle biefe weggefallen finb, ba In {eber Unterric^tdflunbe baö5)en!en 
geübt werben mu§, fo mu§ bie ©onöerfation aud^ nid^t in einet -eingelnen <5tunbe, fonbern in 
Jeber an bem gerabe »ortiegenben ©toffe geübt werben. SSa§ ber SJerfaffer über ©^reftomat^ien 
fagt ent^&lt eine fe^r bead^tenöwertl^c SBal^r^eit. . . . S)agegett bietet ^e^mannf 8c^r- unb 
Sefebud^ fd^on frft^c fleine ©ebid^te, Vcfcf^reibungen unb ^rgSblungen, bie feine großen 
©cbmierigfeiten unb nid^t einmal eine große 3Renge neuer Sföjirter unb neuer fiudbrüdPe 
bieten, fo bag ber ©d^üler i^ren 3n^alt verfielen fann, o^ne ft<^ allgafel^r anftrengen gu 
muffen, ^ie greube über ben glüdflicben (Erfolg aber bereitet htm ©d^üler fold^ed Vergnügen, 
ta^ felbft eine für eine frühere 3llter«ftufe paffenbe ©rgS^lung il^m gefallen wirb. . . . Der 
3n^alt ift ein fel^r mannigfad^^er unb intereffanter* . . . 2)ad gange SBer! ifl gn weitläufig 

^gelegt, um in einer fSttal\^uU, wo gewo^nlic^ nur toier <Stttnben in ber SG^oc^e htm Unter« 
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IX 

ti^i im gransofif^cn gcjjjibmct ftnb, ©tngotig finbeu ju fonncn ; bogcgcn roatt efl für 
Unterri^t^anftaltcn, bic baö grongoftfcl^c früher, mit bem Sten ober 9ten 5o^tt, beginnen nnb 
bemfelben foöiel Unterrid^töftnnbcn olö bie ©^mnafien bem öatein gut^ctlen, ju empfehlen. 

9. SAflIfrettnd, XXVI.3a5rg. 1870. 2.«eft. . . . 'J)ie SKet^obe, bcn Untettic^t einet 
fremben ©prac^c in ber (öom SSerfoffer) begeid^neten 2öeife auf bie birecte Slnfd^anung gu 
grünben, ift in ber legten 3cit öielfac]^ (?) gur SIniöenbung gefommen unb bic Stöerfmagigfcit 
berfclben toirb fein Se^rer, ber btefetbe öerfud^t ^ot, me^r beftreiten. S)er Sel^monn'fti^e 
Sel^rgang be^anbelt ben (gtementarunterrt^t in ber fronjölifti^en ©prad^e m^ biefer SÖf^etl^obc 
in fel^r erf d^opfenber unb für baö ^inbeöatter ^ödbft antegcnber SBeife ; er barf wol^l in 
biefer Scjte]6«ng aBeine n)irfli(i^ bcmerfenötoertl^e unb unter ben biöl^er befannten 
praftif^cn Sel^rgangen ouö gejet^netc ©rfd^ctnung betrad^tct »erben. 

10. ftorddetitfciie SJad^aimfi^ ^r. 13, 1370. S)ad 8e^ren ber neuern ©prat^en an 
bic ^nf^auung angufnöpfen, ift biö^er noc& wenig uerfucä&t worben. ttnfereö @ra^ten3 ift 
biefer Ißerfuc^, ben ber ©erfaffer in bem öortiegenben SBerfe niebergelegt ^at, aU \t^x 
gelungen ju betrachten unb wir empfe^ten e8 beöl^olb ben ©ci^ulmannern, um baffetbc in ber 
^rajriö (no^ weiter) gu- erproben. 

IL 5Padogogifcfi<» ÄtAiü, S3b. XII. 1870. S)ie giei#5or«g!cit, hk gef^idEtc Stnorbnung 
unb hit ge[unben pabagogtf(!6en ©runbfa^e bicfed Sc^rbud^d ftnb fe^r anguerfennen . . . unb 
c6 fei baffelbe bem ^aufe unb ^^tiüatinftituten angclcgentli^ empfol^len. — 



JDic S3ef(^eiben]^eit »erbietet unt btc ungemein jal^freidjen 5ri»at»5Dlittl^eirungen unfcrer 
Kollegen unb — befonberS — unfcrer üerel^rten Kolleginnen in biefer SBcifc gu cjfcerpiren. 
©erliegen wir mit bem, wad und ein (SoKege aud ^mfterbam fd^reibt: 
S)ie 5lnf(]^auung0metl^obc, in Sl^rcr Sel^anblung, ^at eminente SJorguge toor ben bis* 
l^erigen Se^rwcifen: 

1) ®ie gibt ftatt bed tobten SBorted hU beiebenbe Knfd^auung in @ad)e unb ®ilb. 

2) ©ic tocrringert b a b u r c^) unb ferner, bo§ ftc Sluge, Ol^r, 3Runb (oft ba^ «öingeigcn 
unb S^un) gum Sernen in Slnfprud^ nimmt, bic Saft be6 («Jebäc^tniffeö unb fßrbert 
ben formalen Bwed bed Unterrichte. 

3) ©ie »erlegt ben ^aupttl^ciC bcö Sernenfl Don ber in il^rem ©rfolg fel^r probfema* 
tifcljcn, ben ©d^üier oft überburbenben Landarbeit in bic Unterrit^töftunbe fclbft. 

4) @ie bef(^ran!t ganj bebeutenb ba3 ewige Hebcrfe^en, burdj weld^ed bod^ bie 
©prad^c nicmaö ein frei gu bel^errfd^enbcd ©igent^um beS ßernenben wirb, unb 
ba8 ewige (Sorrigiren, beffcn Seit unti Äroft in 5Cnfprud^ ne^menbe 8aft unb SWül^e 
mit bem gn ergieUnben Erfolge im fd^reienbften SWißöcrl^ältniffc ftel^cn. 

5) Sic bilbet eine ttatürlic|)c unb unerfd&öppi^e ©runblage für bic f. g, (Sonöerfationö* 
ftunben. 

6) @ic erjöl^t gan^ bebeutenb bie ?uft gum Scrncn unb fif^crt fo beffen (Srfolg. 

7) ©ic ermöglicht fd^on toon ber erften ©tunbe an ben Q$ebraud^ be« gu erlcmenben 
Sbiomö aU Untertic^töfprac^e. 
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I. (Stufe. 



Dirccte ^Änjlt^ttttitng. 
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Cififcitung. 



1. 

Aa Bb Cc Dd Ee Ff «g: Hit U JJ Hli I<I 

Mm HTn Oo Pp Qq Rr Ss Tt Vu Vv ITw 

em en ou ^i fiu av eö ti iu. tan bvhbhitt 

Xx Yy Zx. 
efd uet feb». 

NB» aUc beutfd^e öud^ftaßen IBnncn ben englifd^cn Saut nur annä^^tnb toicbcrgcBen. 

2- 

^ie engltf^en SSocale: 

ö) ^' « Cy)j öj ^ f^w^ cnttt)cbcr tang (-) ober Ux^ f-), ©fc pnb lang unb 
iverben tt)ic: äi^ t, ei/ ou^ (u auögcf|)ro^cn: 

a) mm fle eine öetontc ©ijylbc fd^Ucßcn: A ein, he er, I {(3^, no nein, 
by bct, bur^, baker fbaätx, fever (to) gicber, spider ®})inne, over über, 
pupil ©filier j 

b) »or einem einfachen ßonfonanten, bcr mtt bem fiumnten e f^lfcft 
(au^ in able, ange, ste): ape Slffe, here i^ier, mine ber metnigc, lyre S^ra, 
inore me^r, tune Slon, table %i\ä), change anbern, haste @tle« 

NB, 2Bit l&cacicl^nen bie SÄnge mit -, ble Äürjc mit w unb foH ein Bud&ftabc (au§er bcm ©ti^ru^se) 
ftumm fein, fo biu(!en toit il^n itatifd^, 3. S9. diim&, hymn* 5Die @iQbe, bie ben Zon l^aben foH, ^eaeid^nen n}it 
mit bem SCccent (' ober *); in bct Siegel gilt bag S&n8eaeid;cn - augleld^ füt ben SSlccent mit. , 
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:.\ ': ^^eräsle::^\mi b^, :bi,-l)y, bo, bu, po, pa, pu, pi, pe, py, re, ro, ra, ri, 
kü/ ky; iny,""n(r, "by; •gä/'Sly, me, a, I, baker, lame, bite, nine, hole, take, 
habe, five, make. 3)ic unbetonten ©il&en werben fel^r f^neU iinb Hmp^ gc*^ 
fproe^cn: paper, fuel, vital, cedar, regal, viper, fever, favor, hero, negro, 
tulip, briar, eider, local, oval, fatal, final; fpti^: päipr, Quil, weilel etc. 

3. 

3n ftOeit aitberti ^aUtn ftnb bte fatale fnrj unb lanten: 

a mt a (na^ a i)ixO, e »ie e, i unb y toie i, o toic o (xxaii a i^fn), u tt)tc 
p (na^ ^in): hat |)ut, bed ©ett, is ijl, hymn (^im)^9mnc, notnid^t, nutSlu^, 
Exercise: ha, has, be, beg, mile, in, fine, sin, cane, can, cap, cape, tabe 
tob, höly, fat, fate, fire, All, hope, hop, pipe, pick. He is by me; I am up, 
is he by us? go in, an ox; I am here, here is my boy; is it hot? He, 
has got a mad dog. Ann can hem my cap. Bakers can bake cake. Is 
it a fine dog? A ponf is a very little hörse. The best paper is made of 
fine rags. A tülip is very fine. I like my sister. Cdme and help me a 
little. Is eil in the lamp? He came in haste. Let ns rest on the bed 
Yipers can bite. Cider is made of apples. A vial is a little bettle. 

4. 

Stittge ^nSital^men« 

1* A öor 1, unb na^ w unb qu tptc ^: allaUe^, wall, SGBanb^ salt ©alj, 
false falfc^, qual'rif 53ef^affcn^eit, quan'trtf SWenge, warm »arm, wash 
tt)afd)cn, what (^njott) toa^, war Äricg. @^ ijl ä hxx^ in: have ^abcn^ 
shall foQ. @6 lautet »ie a ^or If, (Ives), Im, r unb in ber (Snbftibe and: half 
^alb, calf Äal6, calm rul^ig, far fern, command' befehlen. 

2. e tautet beinahe »ie 6 öor r: her i^r, unb ijl furg in: whßre U)0, 
thöre ba, ßre e^e, 

3. i »tc 5 öorr: bird SSogel, shirt (ft^ßrt) ^emb, sir |)err, dirt ®(!^mu$j 
ifi lang üor Id, nd, gh» gn : wild (ueilb) »flb, child (tfd^eilb) Äinb, 
kind gütig, sigh feufjen, high i)o^, night 9la(!^t, sijfn ßtxä)m, bind 
binben, wind »inben (wind SGBinb). 

4. u tautet »ie u na^ t* unb I : flute ^^ote , rnler Sineal unb in : fall 
üüfl, bull ©tier, bush 33uf(!^, bushel Sci^effel, butcher SWe^gcr, cuckoo 
(Stutxi) StnUt, pull gießen, push flogen, put fe^en, fleHen, pudding STIe^tf)) eife« 
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5. ö tt)icu in: to move belegen, to gu, do i^Vin, who xotx, »ct^ct, "v^hom 
tt)cl(3&ett, whose wcffen, füll (ful) öoH. 

5. 

ai (ay), ^" (ey) xoxt Si: may mag, say fagcn, grey grau, they pc} 

au^ aw, awe xo\t ^: saw @age, AustrTä Oeflerrei^; daujfliter S^o^ter, 
Paul ^aul, awe 6^rfur(3^t; 

ea »ie l^ ober c (in le^tcrcm gaHc bejei(!^ttett »fr c« mit ea): beard 
SSatt, dear tl^cucr, Heb, ear Dl^r, hear i^ßrcn, tea S^l^ee, sea ©ee, SRecrj dead 
tobt, deaf taub, learn lernen, lealher ßcber; 

ou unb otr toie au: house $)au^, loud taut, moQse !D}aud, pound $funb, 
cow ilu^, sow ©au 5 

€ö loic i^: see fe^en, free frei, cöffee Äaffee, need Siotl^, green grün, 
tree Saumj 

00 tt)ie vüii moon SWonb, broom Sefen, fool 9larrj ctwad f(3^arf t)or L 
d, t in foot gu^, good (gubb) gut, wool SDBoÖej 

oa tote ol^: road ©traße,coat ©tod, load gabung, (nur: broad ^ breit), 

NB. IDte 3a^(ret(]^en ^udnal^nten Be^ctd^nen iDtr annal^ernb butd^ beutfd^e ^ud^flaben. 

Exercise: A skifif is a small böat. A clifF is a hi^r^ steep rock. Do (u) 
not take snuff. A ship has a lall mast. I like to (u) see a good stone 
wall round a farm. A pear-tree gröws from the seed of a pear: A good 
son (fonn) will (uitl) help his father (ab). A duck has a flat wide bill. 
A brook can turn a mill. The frost will kill the leavcs on the trees. A cat 
will kill rats and mice. Plants grotr in the ground from seeds. The man 
cuts down trees with (uibl^) his ax. The sun seems to rise and set ßv'cry 
day. I will kiss the baby on his cheek. Wool makes the sheep warm. 
In the time of war ships have a con'voy. Wise men employ' their (bar) 
time in doing (buing) good. Good men obey' the laws of God. The boy 
bas a drum and a pipe. Ships go to sea. Ann can spin hemp and flax. 
A tiger can kill and eat a man. I like to play in the shady wood. Cedar- 
trees grow in the wood. The milier grinds the corn. The wYnd will drive 
the dust in your Qui^r) eyes (ciö). My coat is long and warm. 
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6. 

C j)ot e, i (y) tok Sj fonji »le h: ca, ce, ci, co, cu, cy, ac, arc, cat, 
Äa|e, cn'f ©tabt, clear flax, cloud SEBotte, cyl'Tnder S^Iinbcr, cup »c^cr, 
can fann, äc'cent Stcccnt. 

Gh ttjic tf(!^ : church Äir^e, child Äinb, chfl'dren Äinber, rieh xti^, such 

G öor e, i (y) tt)tc bfd§, fonfl xok g (in geben) ga, ge, gi, go, gu, gy: 
gage 5ßfanb; gentle, fanft, ginger-bread iMn^tn, gymnas'tic Znxntn, game 
®pkl, go gelten, gold ®olb* (Sn cfnigcit ntcip au^ bcm SeutfcS^eit pammcnbeu 
SBBortcm »irb g au^ öor e unb i »ic g [in geben] gefj)ro^en: give geben, 
ftnger [fing-ger] ginger, girl [gSriJ 5Diab^en* 35Bir bejeic^nen e6 in biefem 
gafle burd§ g). 

6^Ä ifi g: in ghost ©eijij flnmm in ttghi xt^t, plough 5ßflug; f in 
laugh (tai^D laiä^en, enough (inßff) genng. 

S iji fiumm in heir @rbe, hon'or 6§re, hour ©tnnbe, herb Ärant, hos'- 
pital ©^JitaL 

J xok bfd§: joy grenbe, James Safob, July' SnH, John Sol^ann. 

£" ip jiumm öot n = knife SWeffer, know feniten, knee Änie* 

Qu »ie fw: quality C^), quantity (^), queen Äonigln, quaker. 

Sh Jpie f^: fish %l\(S), ship ©(^iff, sharp (a) f(!^arf, shep'herd (f^c})=erb) 
S^afer, she fie* 

Th \»ki bur($ bie3&^ne: three bvei, thin bünn, thinkbenfen; monthüRonat 
3n einigen SBortern wie b bur^ bie Sä^ne: This biefer, that Jener, these 
Wefe, those Jene, there ba, than aU, weather SCBetter, father (a) fSattx, 
mother (5) SNfutter. SBir bejei^nen e« in biefem gaßc mit b^» 

F wie »: very fel^r, beaver S3iber, fBver gieber, live leben, helfe ve 
glauben. 

W faji U)ic u: yte wir, well wol^l, will wollen, was (o) war, wood 
SBalbj öor h wirb e« gefjpro(!^en, aU wenn e« na^ bemfclben flünbe: where wo, 
when wann, why warum j »or r ifi e« flumm: write f(3&reiben, wrong Unre(]^t 

y am Unfang eined SSSorte« ober einer ©ijylbe = J: yes Ja, yard |)of, 
c, young Jung. 

iZ wie ein fanfte^ f: läzf trage, freeze frieren, size ©rofe* 
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Exercise: 1 have seen six boys in this room. We have snott? and 
ice in the cDid wTnter. My little sister has knit a pair of stockings for me. 
We eat bread and milk for supper. I have ten fingers. My good little 
brother has got a slate and pencil and writes a letter. Spiders spin webs 
to catch flies. An an'tmal can not talk and think as we do (bu). Bees 
live in hiv€s* My knife is not sharp. Give (9) me two (tu) eggs» God is 
good. The weaiher is not warm to-day^ Is it cold, my boy? Yes, sir. 
Is your hat white, Charles? No, sir, it is black; yours (u) is green or 
gray. Do (u) not walk (^) so qaick. Is this poor yoang girl blind? Yes, 
sir, she is* Has Jenny her thimble and some thread? I do (u) not know. 
Do (u) you (u) go to (u> school (ff)? Next year I shall go there. Have 
you (u) drunk water (Si)? I have drank wine. My cousin (Kpn) Emily 
is not yet here; she is in Cincinnati, State of Ohro, in the UnT'ted States of 
North Amör'ica» He had scarce'ly arrived, when he feil asleep» Do (u) 
you (u) offen go to (u) church? Who (u) was here yesterday? — As Sir 
Walter Scott was once (uou^) riding with a friend, he came to a fftld gate 
which an Irish beggar hasfened to öpen» Sir Walter wished to reward' 
(w) this cml'Tty by the prös'ent of a six pence, bat found that he had not 
so small a coin in bis purse. „Here, my good fellow", said he, „here is 
a Shilling (= twelve pence) for you , but mind, you ötre me six pence»" 
— „God bloss you, sir, exclarmed Fat, may you live tili I payyou"» — My 
arm is not long, your band is very long. The table is YagH* Have you 
my book ? I have not your (Ju^t) book, I have your paper. I will go and 
see your house. This boy has a new pen and a new pen-knife. Where 
(^tocr) is my sister? Is she (f^i) in the garden? Will you drink some 
cofl'ee or milk, wine (nein) or water (uJitr), beer, or brandy? Have you not 
seen my dog? Yes, I have seen it in your room» Is your father öld? Yes, 
ma'am, he is sixty years old, Are (a) you (u) hungry? No, ma'am (ma^m), 
I am not hungry, but I am very thirsty (fcrtjli)» Do (u) you teil the truth 
(u)? Yes, SIT (for), l al'ways (iJIwe^) teil the truth. Do (u) you go to (u) 
school (ffu^t)? I shall go there (b^ar) next month, and my sister will (uiß) 
go there next yean Is your brother (^) a good (flubb) boy? Yes, ma'am 
my brother is very good» Come here, my child (tf^ctlb) ? What (^»JSttO 
för? Why (^wei)? I have sömething to (u) give (g) you» What is it ? A 
pretty irttle book. Will you häve it? Here it is. I thank you, ma'am, 
(ma^m), I shall (f^aQ) le€«rn and read in it* Where (l^mar) are you going, 
my child? I am going to school. Where do you cöme from? I come 
from church (tf<3§ortf^). Have you not been in the yard (a)? Yes, madam, 
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I was (u^ff) there this morning* Have you playcd there (bäl^t)? Yes, sir, 
we (ui) played at hide and seek. Have you seen the fine, green grass there ? 
Here is yoor pen, do you not want it? The sun has set, the sky is red, 
and now my child may go to bed* This boy can moti; and this girl (gotl) 
can sew (fo^). The sun is up in the sky, but the dew is yet on the grass, 
we may not go out, for it is wet; at ten o'clock we can go; the dog may 
go with (niHfj) you, but not the cat. Do not lie, for it is a great sin* A 
good boy or a good girl (go) will gain the love (o) of all, but they who 
are not good, will be hated by all men. Rise as soon as it is day, make 
yourself neat, then you may come into' (it) the room, bid good morning 
to papa' (pipa) and mamma' (rnjimma), and ask them, how they siept. Come 
to your book as soon as it is time, go to school, do not play at the way, 
take care that your books are always (JSltoc^) clean, nßver dirty (bßrti), 
and, when at school, do not talk (t?if) to one (uonn) near you* Do your 
work neat, let all that you do, be done (bonii) well. Learn your task 
well and when you are to say it, do not go on too fast (4)^ but slow, 
and sure (f^u^r)* 

A boy was sent to read one day, 

But he was so much beut to play, 

He would not try to mind his book, 

Not try to read, nor in it look. 

„Try, Said his sister, you will ftnd 

'Tis (itis) not so hard; if you butmind 

Your ABC, you soon may teil 

Both howlo read, and how to spellj 

And when you have too hard a task, 

I then will teil you what you ask." — 

„Ay, ay, said this bad boy, 'tis 
(it is) true; 

But if I try to read like you, 

And say I Jfcnott? the A and B, 

I must go on to C and D, 



Nor may I stop when they are past (a), 
I must go on to Z at last (a)/' — 
With this bad boy all ways they 

(man) took, 
To make him good and mmd his book: 
At last (a) a fine hard (a) rod they try, 
The pain of this soon made him cry : 
„0 let this rod be ta'en (laken) 

from me, 
ril (will) mmd my book and good 

wUl be!" 
He kept his word, was kind and true. 
And won ihe love(6)of all he fcne«?. 



7. 



»on bcn enbfittctt unb bem «ccettt 

1. Scbc unbetonte ®«be »Irb im (Stt9«f*en fo furj 9ef»)vo*en, 



M, ba$ ber 
»ofa^n^bUiTantt^rtaper' m^^ m^ (äinbWÖ/ system (jl«t'm), 
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author («aft), thrcket (ft*t ober ft*t). ®o »erben au^ bie tontofen (§nb= 
ftlien in ber ?tu^f:pra^c faji »erf^tungen: 

tian^ tion fafi tt)ie fe^'sn ; ier, ior, ian, ion toie fr, f n, sier n^ic f^^r, 
sion n>ic f(!yn, s\ae=Wh xion = ff(]^% cious, tious, xious=Wd; ed 
Qmperfect) = d : prScioas, cautious^ noxioas, hosier, adhesion^ confflsion, 
previ'sion, qaestion (j'o); säviour, jonior, billion, persfla sion, voracioas, grecian* 
mto'sare, pl^asure, reflexioD, fature, nature, coUegian, tragediao, edoca'tion, 
hastened, loyed (o), placed, tarned, played, asked ; es = s : he likes, comes, 
goes, ladies, cries, sides. 

2* 3n bcn uieifJcn aBörtem liegt ber %tnx auf ber ©tantmfttbe: beau'ty (bfuti), 
felFow, fath'er (a), cöp'y, cherr'y ; compel', enjoy', unripe', distinct'^ good'ness, 
Iib'erly, vYc'tory; nur bie abteitungdfitbe ator »ertangt ben Son: creator, 
spectator, (or'ator, sen'alor, fowie bie i)itrjttbigen conspir'ator, nav'igator, glad - 
iator, airigator aufgenommen). SBir begei^nen, too ed jtoeifel^aft fein fann, 
ben SSon buxä) 'ober\ 



Ccfeußungcn. 

1. A person having related many incrSd'ible stories in the pr^sence of 
Isaac Newton, the cSlebrated mathemati'cian, in order to expose this foUy, 
remarked: Ladies and Gentlemen, I can teil you something far more 
wonderful (u), I jbnew a mnsT'cian who once (nond) imitated a thunderstorm 
so well, that for four miles roand, all the milk torned sour. 

2. Xerxes at the head of a million of men, trrote thus to Leon'Tdas, 
„Surrender your arms." Leonidas who had önly three hundred Spartans, 
returned this ansti^er, „Come and take them.'^ 

3. A violent reli'gous con'troversy occur'ring at a dtnner party in Oxford, 
one of the com'pany, losing (u) his temper, turned füriously to a stranger 
and asked, ,,0n which (^loitfcä^) side, Sir, are you? Are you an Atheist or a 
Deist?'' — „Oh, neither (i ober ei), Sir, was the immediate replf, am 
a Dentist." 

4. In 1586 (one thousand flve hundred and eightf six) Philip II 
(the sec'ond), King of Spain, sent a young general to Bome, to congrat'alate 
Sixtus V. (the ftfth) on his exalta'tion. The pope, displeased that so young 
an ambas'sador had been depflted to him, could not help saying, „What Sir, did 
your master want (uSnt) men, that he sends me a beardless ambas'sador?" — 
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„If my sov'ereiärn had ihonghi, r^p'lißd the proud Span'iard, that mör'it con- 
sisted in a beard, he woald have sent yoa a he-goat, and not a gentleman 
as I am/* 

5. A servant ran quite frij^Atened into the sttfd'y of a learned profes'sor 
to (u)lell him that his housewas on Are. ,,Acqaäint' my wife with it, said (febb) 
the Scholar (ffotcr); you fcnow I do (u) not trollble myself with houschöld 
affairs'/' 

6. Möham'med, a Turkish gen'eral, having obtained a victory över the 
Greeks and taken their em'peror in a battle, caused his pris'oner to (u) be 
broujrlit befo're him, and asked him, what treatment he expec'ted from the 
con'queror (qu = f) ? „If you make war like a king, ans wercd the em- 
peror, send me back again (^9^^^)/ if you make it like a merchant, seil me; 
if you make it like a butcher (u), slaujrAter meJ^ The Turkish general 
sent him back without' a ran'som. 
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L Stufe, 
^te btrecte ^nf^anung. 

First Lesson. Cr(tc £cctiaft. 

Things in the School-Room, ißt^tn^nttt im l^t^uljimnter. 

I. 

Mnblid^e Uel6ung, jum S^nfd^auen, ^on unb 9ia(j^fpred^en (o^neSud^), bann aum Sia^Ufen; Eintragen in'iS 

SSocu^alai unb ^^ad^Urnen. 

jHere^ is:^ the^ table, the bench, the chair, wall,*) wiadow, döor, 
cetling, flöor, teacher (master [a] or mistress), papil, blackboard, map, stoye, 
nail, book, writiog-book (cop'y-book), pen, pen-holder, pen-fcnife, inkstand, 
ruler,**) pencil, piece of chalk, sponge, p*Bce of wood, coal, pfßce of paper, 
satchel (sachel), stick. — (Repeat with the indefinite article «,♦ before a 
vowel an* then with: where^ is?) 

*«6icr H\i 3bcr, ben, W^ fcaS. *em, einen, eine, ^^jj^^ 

*) a before Z, afler w and qu s ^* **) vk after r and < &■ u. (®. @{n(. 4, 1 u* 4.) 

n. 

33ie I* ^Mi mfinblid^en ^ragcfleüung unb SBeanttoortung o|ne 9ud^, bann 3um £efen, enbUd^ suc fd^rtftli^en 

Seanttoottung. 

Where is the ceiling? Where is the floor? Here is the master; where 
is the pupil? Here is the bench, is it* a chair? Where is a door and* a 
Window? Where is the blackboard? Here is a piece of paper; is it a piece 
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of paper ? Where is an inkstand ? Where is a writing-book ? Where is the 
chalk ? Where is a pen and a penholder ? Where is a ruler and a pencil ? 
Here is the blackboard, is it a map ? 

m. 

3ut raünbtii^en, bann f(j^riftli(!^en Ueberfejjung. 

1. |)iet ip ein ©tutf |)oIj nnb ein @tü(J Äreibe. |)ier ifi ein 3)intcnfaß} 
ifl c« ein Sineal? Sft btej* ein Su^erfaÄ (Sänje^en)? ^iet ifl bet Setter (bie 
ße^rerin) unb bott^ iji ber ©c^uIer (bie ©^ülerin), $)ier iji eine SBanl unb bort 
iji ein ©tu^t. SGBo ifl bie Simmcrbed e nnb »o Ifi ber gnf toben ? ^ier iji ein 
%i^ unb (ein*) ©tu^t 3)ort ifl bie Äreibe unb ba^ ^apitx. SSBo ip ber 
©(S^wamnt ? SBo ip bie geber, (ber) geber^altcr unb (ba«) gebermeffer ? 2ßo 
ip mein» ^cft? |)ier ifl c^ [e^ ifl]. Sffio Ifl mein gebermeffer ? |)ier ifl e^* 
SGBo x\t mein ©intenfaf ? ^icr ifl c^. SSBo ifl ba« genfler? S)ort ifl e^. SSBo 
ifl mein Su^? 3)ort ifl e«. 

2) Write down, in English andGerman, all the words of the Ist Lesson, 
flrst with the deflnite, then with the indefinite articie. 
nbis «there (b^) ^my. 

*) A parenthetit (....) encloses an annot&tioa or a word not to be translated, whereas brackets [..*.] 
aignify the manner in wMeli yon onght to translate. 



Second Lesson. BCD cit e Xcction. 

Parts of the Human Body. Cl)tilc tft« mtnfi^lttl^tn Mtptt». 

I. 

Miere is: my head, my hair, my foreheod (brow), nose, mouth, chin, 
eye (ei), ear, cheek, nostrtl, lip, tooth, tongtce, finger (gg), neck, throat, 
shötflder, arm*}, band, fist, nail, belly, leg, foot, Jfcnee, heel, elbotr. (Plaral)^ 
Here are :^ my eye#, ear^, cheek^, nostril^, lip^, fingere, shotflderf; arm^, 
hand#^ fist«. nail«, leg«, knee«, heel«, elbow«, teeih» feet. {Repeat 
with: Shotv^ mCy^ /♦ show you,^ ^üh the definite and indefinite Articie.') 
What« is this? 

^(a) ftnb, ^Cfdjo) jeigc, geigen, jelgcn @{e I ^mir, *CaIways with a capital Ietter)td^, 
SQu) S^ncn, (§,\x^, ©tr. ec^wott} »oö. 
*) a before r = a. 
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n. 

Show me the ceiling and floorl*) Show me a beach and chair! I show 

you a pen and an inkstand.**) Where is a piece of chalk? Where is a bock 

and where is a ruler? Where is the teacher and where is a pupil? Show 

me your* handsl Where is my arm? Show me your nails! Have you books 

and pens ? Here is my mouth, is it your mouth ? Here is yoor hair, is it my 

hair ? Where are your feet ? Show me your teeth ! I show your ear ; is it 

your ear? Show me your lipsl Is your longue in^ your mouUi? Are your 

teeth in your mouth? I show you my fist; is this your fist? Show me your 

eyes, ears, and cheeks ! I show you an ear, is it an eye ? 1 show you my 

eyes, are they^your eyes? I show your feet, are they your feet? Where 

are your teeth ? Are they in your mouth ? . Where is your paper ? 

KW) 3^?/ ®tt«^/ 2)ein (sing. & plur., masc, fem., Ä neuter.) Hvl »(b^) fie 
C3d. pars., plur., Nom.) 

*) Pupa, I Bhow you the ceiling and (the) floor. **) Papü, You show me ^.... 

m. 

l.^abcn* @{c a3u(!^cr unb ^cftc? 3a, ^ mein ^crt^ (STOabamc*, graulcin*), 
i^ fjdU^ Su^ct unb ^cfte. |)abett @ie cfncn« gu^ ober^ jtüei« p^c? 3^ 
^abe nf^t« einen guß, i^ ^ak jtoei güßc, SBopnb S^te |)aarc (Sing.)? ^(er 
fmb meine ^aare (Sing.) ©inb nic^t S^re 3*^"^ te Syrern äßunbe? 3a, mein 
^etr (fWabame, gxaulein), meine ^^xit jtnb in meinem aWunbe. SBo ifl 3^^ 
5ßapier? 5Kein ^ccifitt ip in meinem »uc^etfatf. Beigen ®ic mir 3^te p^el 
|)ier ip ein ©tud Äreibe unb ber ©(!^ttjamm. 3<^ J^iflc 3^tten eine S3anf, (einen) 
©tu:^t unb (ein) genfer. |)aben @{e einen Äot^f? ^aben ©ic gwei ^anbel 
|)aben @ie ni(!^t jttjei §aufle, jwei ©futtern, jwei (gDbogen, jtvei guße ? SBo 
^nb 3^^c Slugen, Diäten unb SSBangen ? S^fl^t ®te meine ©tirne unb 3^te ©time. 
SBo ifl bein 5Kunb? |)ier ijl mein «Kunb. ©inb bie^ beine äugen? 3a, mein 
^ett (SRabame, graulein), ba« [biefe] jtnb meine Hugen, 3ji Meß mein S5u(3^? 
5«ein*o, mein ^m (ÜRabame, gräulein), e« ifi nid^t 3^t »u^. |)iet ifl ein 
Sfi<!^etfa(f- . 3fl Meß 3^t »i^erfa«? 

^Have 2yes, ^sir (ö) ♦madam, ma'am (ma'm) *miss (madam) «one (uoitn) *or 
8two (tuW *not lOno. 

2. Write down (or teil me) all words of the Ist and 2nd lesson in 
Singular and Plural (benches, eyes, mistresses, pen-knives, feet, bellies) I SÄit 
my (mein), his (fein), her (i^t), its (fein, fad^I.) our (unfer), your (euer), 
their (i^r). 
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Third Lesson. Dritte £cctiOR. 

Numbers 1 — 10. . Ba»)len 1 — 10. 

I 

I* count^ my fingers: one (uortn), two (tu^), three, fiJtfr, flve, six, 
söven, eighU nine, ten. I have ten fingers. I count ten pupils: 1, 2, 3....10. 
I count thenails on^ my fingers: 1, 2.... 10, Count the tables, the Windows! 
I show yott the panes of* the window. I count ten panes: 1, 2, 3.... 10. 
Lel^ US* count the benches, the chairs, the doors! Here is the room; here 
is the stove, here is the door, here is the lock of the door, here is a nail in 
the wall. Here are böth^ my hands, both my eyes, both my ears. 

Md^, ^jäl^Icn, jä^Ic, ga^Icn @tc! ^an *öon, Genitif Maffe, laffet, laffcn (Sic ^unö 
(laßt m€ = xoxt motten) »Bcfbe (Art. & Pronouns after both.) 

n. 

Have you fingers? How* many^ fingers have you? Count your 
fingers ! Have you (any)books ? How manybooks have you ? Count your books 
Show me the Windows ! Count the Windows ! How many Windows are there 
in this room ? Are there 10 Windows in this room ? Do^ not count the chairs, 
count the benches! Have you one ear and one eye? Have you not two 
elbows and two heels? Do not show your hair, show your teeth! Do not 
show your tongue! Do you not show your foot? How many hands have 
you? Have you four feet? Have you not two knees? Have I two heads? 
Show me five fingers? How many pens, penholders, viriting-books, pencils 
have you ? Show me two nails in the wall, and two nails on your fingers ! 
How many fingers have you on each* band ? How many are one and one ? 
two and two? three and three? four and four? five and five? one and two? 
two and three? five and three? seven and three? one, two and three? 
four, five, and one ? Cöunt the chairs ; do you not count the chairs ? Count 
the Windows; do you count the benches? How many legs has^ one table? 
How many have two tables.? How many legs has a chair? How many feet 
has a man?* How many feet have two men?* Has a man four feet? 

^»ic, //^tncntit", »feie CmuchüicO ^doC^uW t^un, do you count? gä]^Icn@ie? I do 
not count, i^ gal^Ic nid^t. *ieber,e,ö. ^l^at 63)?ann, plur. men, 
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m. 

1. 3^ i&f^U meine Singer. 3a^Ie i^ bie ©erntet? 3a^Ien @ie bie %i{äit 
ni(^t? 35^Ien @ie bie Slift^e ni(^t! 3<% jS^le bie ©(Reiben nic^t. 3(^ jeige 
Sonett ben Ofen. 3^ geige S^nen ba« «Sd^to^ ni^t. feigen Sie mit bie 
^&xt\ Seigen @ie mit bie S^fite? 35^len ®ie bie gebern! 35^ten ®ie bie 
Gebern 1 SESie »iele ^inflct l^aben @ie an jieber.^anb? Sßie oiele Ringer |aBen 
@ie an S^ten beiben [beiben* S^ren] |)anben? 3^« beiben [beibe S^ie] 
^änbe ^aben 10 ginget. 35^ten @ie 3^te |)efte! 3ä^len ©ie S^te »fielet? 
3ä^Ien @te ni^t bie ©tfi^Ie in biefem 3immet! 3&^Ien @{e nic^t bie ©tü^le 
in biefem 3immet? Spitv ifi meine Slafej »a«* ifi^iet? 3)ie beiben [beibe bie] 
geltet flnb nic^t^iet. äßo flnb ffe? 3^ wei^» ti. 3^ weiß (e«) nic^t. SEBatum* 
»iffen ©ie (e«) nic^t? 3^ jä^le bie SSBänbe biefe« 3immet«, bie göfe [©eine] 
biefe« %i^ti, bie ^efte biefe« Änaben.« 3(^ ja^Ie 10 ©d^filet; 1, 2... .10. 
3ailen ©ie tucfWtttW«: 10, 9, 8....1. SßJatum jä^len ©ie 3^te gebetn ni^t? 
8+2 = lOj 6+3=»9j 4 + 4 = 8} 3 + 3 = 6} 2 + 2 = 4. 
3ä^Ien ©ie 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ober 1, 3, 5, 7, 9! Me »iel [»tele] jlnb 8 + 1? 
7+3? 1 + 2 + 3 + 4? 4+5 + l?6 + 2+l? SGBieioieleSRägeliaben 
©ie ttn 3^ten gingetn? Säulen ©ie bie |)efte auf« bem Sifi^e? 3S^Iett ©ie 
bie ^efte auf bem S^if^e! ^aben ©ie ^te heibett ^anbe auf bem S3u(^e? 
3^ ^abe meine htiben S^nbt auf bet Sani SBad ^aben wit' auf bem 
StopWi Wx ^aben|)aate (sing.) auf bem Ao^fe. €Bad ^afilDu in Steinet |)anb? 
3<^ ^<tbe ein 93u^ in meinet ^anb. 

«See p.ugiotf.» »what (pttoStt) 'Ano«' Vhy flweO *boy «backward ' = finb, 
«upon (ßponit), on 'we. 

2. Write or teil the stcd, then the uneTen nombers! Fonvard and 
backward. (A peat number of exeroises mnst be made, tili the nombers are 
known in English qoite as vrell as in GermanJ. Write down inEnglisb words : 



1+ CMnght)*=(are)l 
:^+ 0= 2 



10+ = 10 



+ 1 = 

1 + 1 = 



9 + 1 = 10 



0+2= 2 
1 + 2= 3 




8+2 = 10 

+ 7= 7 

1 + 7-= 8 

2 + 7= 9 

3 + 7 = 10 



+ 3= 3 

1 + 3= 4 



7 + 3=10 

+ 8= 8 

1 + 8= 9 

2 + 8 = 10 
1+9 = 10. 



' aui^ nonght, itbod^ fdtenet. 
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Fourth Lesson. Vkvk £cc(ion. 

Things in the School-Koom. Numbers. Parts of the Body. 

I. 

Here is the door. Here is the lock of the door. Here is the key (K) 
of the lock. Here is my watch^ (u!!tf(i^O Here is the chaia of my watch (my 
walch-chain). Here is the key of my watch (my watch-key). Here is the 
Steve. Here is the stove-pipe. Here is the coal-^case, a shovel, a poker. 
Here is my face. Here is my hand^ here is the palm (pa^m) of my 
händ, here is my ti^risl. Here is my thamA. Here is my fore--finger, my 
middle-flnger, my gold-fiager, my little finger. Let us count the fingers of 
two pupils: 1, 2.... 10, ölCv'en, twelve, thirteen (f&r), föürteen, fifleeu, six- 
teen, söventeen, eijfliteeD, oineteen, twenty. Here are the ftnuckles of my 
flogers. Here is my skia, here is a vein, here is my pulse. — Here is a 
book, here is a leaf ^ of the book, here is a page. Here is a sen'tsnce or 
phrase, a word (o), a syllable, a letter. 
*pl. watchß«. 2pi. leave«. 

n. 

How many pupils are (there) oa each bench in this room ? How many 
pupils are in your school ? Have you a master (a)* or mistress 7^ Wlrite' 
the ten fig'ures^ on the blackboard (or in your writing-book) I WhatisO(9fittB) 
called(?I)® in English?* What are your fingers called? How many are ten 
and ten, nine and nine, eight and eight, seven and seven, six and six? SpelF 
the Word „eighteen!'' Spell the word ,,naught"! Can® you spell the word 
„key"? How do you spell „face? palm? watch'*? How many feet have 
five, four, six, nine pupils? Is your brother* a man or child?*® How many 
children has your father?" Is your mother** here? How many are three 
times*^ six? four times four? four times five? three times four? How many 

«Seigrer, 28e5min, »©d^reibe (fd^rclbt, f ^reiben, [^reiben @lc) ♦3iff er »(öbefore/?) 
is called l^etgt, are called l^etgen, ^auf ettgUfc^ (English, French, German; adjectives 
derived from Proper Nonns are always written with capital letters.) 'bu^ftaBiren 
(au^ f^eiben in ortl^ograp^lfd^em @tnn: wie fd;rcibm @fc, how do you spell?') 
«tonnen, fann »(bl^) trüber *<>child, plur. children Äinb (t before Id, nd, gh =: ei) 
^^SßaUx "ÜÄuttcr (bW ^^time mal (au(^ 3 ctt). 
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legs have (wo tables ? three ? foar ? flye tables ? Have your father and mother 
many children ? How many children are (there) in this room ? How inany 
masters are there ? Write on the blackboard (or in yoor writing-book) these 
flgnres in words: 20, 19, 18 — 10! Count forwards** frora** one to*<^ 
twenty, and backwards from twenty to one! Have I a watch? Have yoa 
one? Is (there) a key on my watch? Is (there) a key in the lock of this 
door? What is in the coal-case? Have we a poker in this room? Show 
your thumb ! Show one leaf in your bock ! two leaves, three leaves ! How 
many pages has one leaf? How many pages have three, flve, seven, nine 
leaves? How many words has this phrase? How many syllables have 
the words in this phrase? Hoiy many syllables, letters has the word: 
stove-pipe ? 

^♦üowartö^ backwards tüdwatta **»on, au8 (AblatiQ ^«Ct«W l^f ^i«. 

m. 

1. 3eiflcn @(c mir ba^ ®^loß unb ben @(!^Iujfcl! Sin meiner U^r i<i* 
au^2 citt@^lfiffel. 3n berSEBanb jlnb« üiele 5Ragel. »n meinen gingern Ijait i^ 
[it^ m>e] 10 m^tL |)icr iji mein U^r=@(^Iuffel; ifl eö (ber) S^rigel* «Rein 
mein ^err (SWabame); e« ifi ni^t (ber) meittige.B SSBeffen« ©^lüffcl i^ e«? 
m fittb üiele Äinbcr i^ier. 3a^Ien @ie jie?^ ßft^Ien ©ic fie! 8Bie »icte jlnb e« 
[=:ile]? <S^ [*fle] fwb a^tje^n ober gmangig. STOcin »ruber ifl ein Äinb; er 
ijl tein^ aWann. SÄeine ©d)toefier* ift au(^ ein Äinb. SBSir l^aben 11 Äinber. 
S«ein aSater ^t 12 »ruber unb 3 ©^»ejiern. 2Bo jlnb jie? 3c^ wei^ ni^t* 
äBiffeu @ie, m meine ©^tuffet linb? 5Rein, STOabame, i^ weif (e^) ni(!^t, (gd 
[2)a] ftnb öiele Äinber in biefer ©c^ule^io 2Bie öiete? »iettei^t*^ 12, 16, 17 
ober 19- 3n meinem fQu6)t pnb [bapub] üielc Statter, ©eiten, ©a|e, 2B5rter, 
©üben unb SSue^jiaben. 10 + 5=15} 4x4=16; 3x4 = 12} 18 + 2 = 20} 
17 + 3 =au(3& 20 } 13 + 6 = 19. »u^fiabiren ©ie ba« englif^e SCBort : „thumb I'' 
Äonnen ©ie jaulen? 3^ fann t>ott 1 hü 20 gS^len. [3(^tg.5)*l— 20.] 3fl 
[ba] ^olg ober (jinb) Äo^Ien (sing.) im Ofen? 3^ n>eif ni^t**» 

*S)a ift = there is (bW ^also (m) ^ha fmb — there are (il y a) *yours Ci«M) 
(without article) Smine Cwithout art.) ^whose ftu8) 'fic Nom. — they; ftc Accus. = 
thein C^^) ®iu>, wühout a nouni none ^sister ^<^school **perhaps "=i^ tl^ue nf^t 
wiffcn (know). 

2. The accounts at the end of the 3d lesson are to be continued tili 20. 



1 



10 + 1 = 11 
19 Vi = 20 



10 + 2 = 12 

18+2 = 20 



10 + 3 = 13 
and so on. 
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Fifth Lesson. Jtinftc £cction. 

Proper Nouns. Ordinal Numbers. ^xQtnnamtn. (JSDrÄttttngejaljijem 

I. 

Here is Ihe first (5*) pupil; bis* name^ is Charles (a).** Here is the 
sScond papil, bis name is Lewis. Here is the third (o) boy, he is called 
James. Here is the fi^tcrth, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth, the 
niDth, tbe tenth, the elev'enlh, the twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, the 
fifteenth, the sixteenth, the seventeenth, the eighteenth, the nineteenth, the 
twentieth. I telP youyour names iaEnglish: Adam, Albert, An'tony, Alexan'der 
Adorphus, Augus'tus, ßern'ard, Ben'jamin (Ben, Benny), Chris'tian (f), 
Chris'topher (f), Charles (Charley), David, Dan'iel (Dan), Ernest, Edward^ (Eddy, 
Ned), Fred'erick (Fred), Francis (Frank)^ George (bf^orbf(!^), Gustävus (Gus), 
Henry (Harry), Hugh (ßx^), James (bfc^e^m^), (Jack), John (Johnny), Jolius, 
Joseph (Joe), Lewis (Lew, lui^, tu), Law'rence (o^), Le'opold, Martin, 
Matt'hew, Michael (Stteffd), Morris (Maurice [o]), Otto, Ol'iver, Paul, Peter, 
Philip, Robert (Bob), Richard (Dick), Sam'ael, Sifeion, Stephen, Thomas 
(Toms), Val'entine, William (Willy, Bill). — For ladies:* Anne (Anna), 
CÄth'erine, Ce'cily, Charlotte, Dor'othy, Eliz'abeth (Eli'za, Betsy), Ele'anor, 
Frances (Fanny), Helen (Ellen), Harriet, Jane, Joan, jfllia (Juliet), LouTsa, 
Lucy, Mag'dalen, Mar'garet, Matilda, Mary, Rö'samund, Rose, Sarah, Sophia, 
Susan (u), Theresa, Wilhelmlna. 

^fein ^Sflamc ^fagen *lady, plur. ladies S)amc. 

*) ♦ and e t>efore r = 8. 

**) Teil the papils their own names ! 

n. 

What is your name, Sir ? (What is your name, Miss, Madam) ? Is your name 
Michael (Susan)? Is not your name Richard (Helen)? Here is a boy called^ 
Lewis ; is Peter bis name ? Have you a sister, what is her* name ? Here 
is a girl called Theresa, is Sophia her name ? What is your father's name ? 
What is your mother^s name ? I show your book, is it Henryks ? I show 
you my pencil; is it yours? Have you Benny's (Betsy's) writing-book? Is 
there a boy in your scbool named^ Paul? Or are there girls (gerl^)^ in 
your school ? Do you know a boy whose name is Oliver or William ? Do 
*= named genannt, 9lamen«i ^i^r fem. (sing.) ^gofj&bd^en. 
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you know a girl whose name is Frances or Lucy? Here is your ruler; is 
it yours or Joe's? Can you teil me the names of all (i^iy the pupils in your 
scbool ? Have you a school-fellotr^ whose name is John ? s Jack a fine^ 
name? Is the first pupil called James (Jane)? s Charles (Charlotte) the 
fourth or fifth pupil? What is the second pupil's name (the n.of the sec.p.)? 
What is the first finger called ? the foifrth ? the second ? the third ? Are you 
the first or the last (af)) V Have you brothers and sisters ? What are they 
called (what are their® names) ? I show you Frederick's inskstand, is it yours ? 
Where* has your sister her books? Where is your father? Is he*^ here? 
Where is your molher; is she** not here? Here is your stick; is it yours 
or Lewis's ? Here is EUen's watch, is it mine ? What is the name of the 
second boy (girl) in the third bench? What is the name of the fourth boy 
(girl) in the fifth bench ? Spell the last word in this phrase ! 

♦aHe C« before //?) ^igd^ulfamerab «((^oti 'le^te »(b^) i^rc Cplur.) »»o ^^et 
^^[it (fem, sing.) $Rom., Accus.: her C^or). 

m, 

1. ©agc mir btc 5Ramen aOcr* 35flK^9^ ^^ ^^^ ©^utc. $at Sllfcctt üicle 
SBu^er? 3ji Raxl (S^ariotte) nicl^t ^ter? SGBo Ifl S^tifHan? 3fi bie^ StaxV^^ 
gcbcT^alter? |)at @buatb ((Sarolinc) bic treibe ni^t [m^t bie Äreibc ober ^t 
ni^t(SO? 5Rein, mein|)err, er (jlc) ^at benS^wamm. |)at 8riebri(J^ (grangi^ca) 
mein gebermeffer unb ba^ SJeinige? @r ^at nut^ bai meinige ober ba« feinige }♦ 
[jle l^at nur ba« irrige. ^ ^ai Slbotj)]^ (|)enriette) ein^ ? SRein, SWabame; er(fte) 
5at fein«.« SBic Reifen ©ie [ma« ifi 3^r Siame]? ^6) ^eißc^ [mein 5Ramc 
ifJ] ®eorg. |)eifen Sie ni^t [ifi 3^r Siame ni^t ober: ifi ni^t 3^r Siame] 
^einri^? 9iein, mein ^ctx, i(% l^eiße Safob unb mein Sruber ^ei^t Sol^ann. 
^aben toir einen SoBling, beffen Marne $eter ifi [ifi $eter] ? SEBil^elm ^at feinen 
aSleifiift öerloren» [tjerloren feinen Sleipift] unb ©op^ie l^at i^r ©^reibbu(!& 
verloren. SGBo l^at fie e« »erioren [verloren e«]? S^ n)ciß (e«) ni^t. 3^ 
1)(iU arxi) etwa«' »erloren [verloren ettoa«]. SGBa« Iftaben ©ie verloren? .^at 
SSori^ ettpa«' verloren? Sficin, ÜÄabame, er l^at ni^t«*^ verloren [ptxl ni^t«]. 
a)er funfge^nte Änabe ^ei^t ßorenj unb ba« gwolfte SKab^en l^eift SKarie- Su(3^^ 
fiabiren ©ie ba« le^te SGBort in biefer Seile !^* SBel^e«*^ ijt fca« Ic^te ffiort in 
biefer Aufgabe? SGBie öiele ßetten fmb auf biefer ©eite? JDie »ieüiette [wel^e] 
Seile ifi bief ? Sffiie ^eigt*' auf @nglif^: ber 16te, 9te, löte, 20te, 16te, 14te 
17te, Ite, 4te, 3te, Ute, 2te? 

*o/aU the «Charles'sCCharley's) ^only *= fein bis »hersCo) «none 'i=t(i& bin (am) 
flcnannt »lost ^something in ber groge anything ^^nothing **line ^^which?^^—^^! Ift^, 
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Sixth Lesson. Sccö(tc £ec(ion. 

Glottes (of man,) ültibmQ (rine« Ittannee.) 



Here is: 9l hat, cap, neck-cloth (cräVat, neckerchief*)* shirl (6), 
Shirt-coUar, waist-coat (lucöcottj, pantaloon (trowsers), stockiDg, shoe (u), 
boot^ half (^af)2-boot, slipper, coal, great-coat,^ dress-coat/ jacket, the 
collar of a coat, a cloak, button, button-hole, a pair of braces, a pak of 
gloves (ö); a pair of spec'lacles, a pocket, the lining, a ring, a pocket-book, 
a purse, the sleeve, a pocket-haarfkerchief,* a cuff, two cuffs. 

The dress of a lady : a shifl, or, chemise (fftemiß), a petticoat, a shawl, 
ker'chief,^ collar, äpron, bonnet,* cap,'' veil, muff,® bracelet, fan, par'asol, 
umbreU'a, ear-rings, neck-lace, a ribbon, rüfflei^, brooch,^ piD,needle, gown,^^ 
laces*** 

*p/. Chiefs ^pL two tia/ves ^UeBerjiel^er ^gratf ^Qfichu) Änw^ftuc^ ^gmuen^ut 
'^aube ^pL muffs ^%u6)» ober öorftctfnabcl ^^Cfr* robe) graucnrotf "@^)i^en. 

II. 

Show me the pockets of your waist-coat (apronj I Do you see* the slee- 
ves Ol my coat (dress, or gown^) ? How many pockets have you in your coat, 
cloak, waist-coat, pantaloon (apron, gown) ? Do you wear^ spectacles ? Do 
you wear a great-coat, a dress-coat, a coat or a jacket ? How much is 
one pair? How many stockings are four, nine, seven, eight pair of stockings? 
How many boots are ten, six, five pair of boots ? Have you a dozen* pair 
of gloves ? How many Shirts (shifts, or chemises) have you ? Do I wear 
spectacles? How many buttons and button-holes have you on your clothes 
(dress) ? Is there a pin or needle in the sleeve of your coat (dress, gown) ? 
Who^ has a ring and watch? Have you only one pair of gloves, two pair 
of stockings ? Do you now* wear boots, half-boots, shoes or Slippers ? 
Have you no hat, no parasol, no umbrella? Are there ruffles on your shirt 
(chemise or shift)? Where have you your handkerchief? Why do I not see 
■^fc^en 2 (langer) grauentocf 3(u%) tragen (an ftc^ tragen, t>on ÄIctbcrn) ^Ci>Sfn) 

2)u^enb 5t5u)3Ber1 (töeldjer speaking of persons; »clever from things = a?Äic/0 

^nun, i'efet. 
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yoar purse? Has your mother pins, needles, brooches?^ Is there 
nny^ ink in yoar inkstand? Has yoar father lost bis pocket-book? 
Is your mother's shawl dear?* Does*® your brother wear a hat or cap? 
Has your sister got^* a new*^ bonnet? Where are your braces^ have you 
lost them?*' Are the curls** of your mother (your m.'s c.) very*" fine? Has 
she bracelets, also a necklace, a fan? Do you not see" my hat? Does your 
father wear spectacles? Does your mother wear an apron? Does your 
sister wear a bonnet or cap? 

^words ending in ch, sh, s, x, have in plural es *etn)a8 (is generally not to 
be translated in German). ^tl^cucr *<>tragt tt=^does (boö) he w.? fte^t fle = 
does she see? jefgt ber Wann =^ does the man show? gajlt eure @d^tt>cfter = rfoej 
yoar s. count? I do (buX he (she, it) does (boö) "J&efommcn "neue (niu, americ. 
nu). "flc (Acc. plur.) "Soden "fe^r. 

m. 

SWcfnc Äicibcr ^ni fe^r ft^ßit; abtx^ flc ftnb nid^t ncu^ iäf ^aU jlc öon^ 
meiner SRutter tefommen [tefommen jle öon meiner SWuttet]. SDiefcr Änafce 
jfi^It^ bie genfJerfiJ^eiben, warum jS^lt et* fte? Bclgt biefe^ SWab^en i^rc 
Sä^ne? ©ie^t et mi^? ©e^en Sie mi^? 3^ fc^e ©ie. 3^ fe^e 2)i^ nic^t. 
aBarum fe^en Sic mi^ nic^t (t^ut 3^r ni^t fe^en mi^)? |)ier tfl 3^r SJater, 
warum tragt er eine Stille? Stragt er ©(j^u^e obet ©tiefet? ©e^en ©ic 
btn neuen SRotf; rort^en^ ic^ bekommen Ifeabc [^abe bekommen]? ^^ fel^e i^n 
(= c«). 3fl et (= e«) t^euet ? D \a, fe^t treuer. ^aUn ©ie S^ren SRegeur 
f^irm öetloren ? SKeine ©(ä^wejier ^at ein neued ^aWbanb befommen (befommen 
ein neue« |)atebanb), ©treibt S^re S^wefict biefe« Beilen? »u^flabitt flc 
biefe SBortet? S£tagt biefe« Äinb einen |)ut obet (eine) Rappt (|)aube)? SDiefc 
Äinbet f^teiben no^ nid^t.^ SSBarum fc^^teiben fte ni^t? ©inb jic gu® Jung?* 
SGBatum ttagen ©ie nic^t Sitten ttebettotf (ttntettocf)? 3^ l^abe ein neue« |)ate* 
tu^ befommen, ed ifi fi^oU; abet nidjt tl^euet. 3^ ^^be ein JDu^enb neue 
|)emben. ©inb fle \ä)vn, t^euet? SOBo i^aben ©ie biefe |)anbf^u]^e gefauft?!^ 
SBatum ^aben ©ie jwei ©tctfnabeln in ben Sletmeln 3^«« Äleibe«? 3il bad 
^aUbanb 3^wt SÄuttet t^euet, neu, f^on? StSgt biefe SDame Soden? SBo 
l^at 3^tc üRuttet biefe »anbet gefauft? ÜReine SÄuttet l^at flc ni6it gelauft 
[ni^t gefauft fie]* SGBet i^at fte gefauft? SKein »atet l^at fle gefauft. ©e^en 
©ie ni(i)t hai %utUt meine« 3(etmel«? 

^but *from ^count« ♦l^ut er (does he) jal^len? *which ^these 'not yet ®too 
»young (long) ^^bonghl (bSiO. 
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Seventh Lesson. Sicßcfltc £cction- 

Qualities (Q)* nght,^ left^^ long,* short/ 
^ gigetifd^afteti : «red^tö, HxnU, ♦lang, »furj. 

I. 

Heie are my two hands : this is my rigbt haad ; that^ is my left haod. 
Here are my two eyes : Ihis is my right eye and this is my lefl eye ; my 
right arm, my left arm; my right foot, my left foot (ear, cheek, nostril, 
Shoulder, elbow, leg, knee). This is the thumb of my right hand, that is the 
thnmb of my left band. Here is the palm of my right band, there is the 
palm of my left band. Here is the little fiagerof my left band, here is the 
forefinger of my right band. — Here are two rulers; this is long and that 
is Short. Here are two pencils: one is long, the other^ is short. Here are 
two fingers: the middle finger is long, the thumb is short Here are two 
Sheets of paper : one is long, the other is short. I show you my arm and 
Ihat^ of this pupil: my arm is long, this pupiFs is short. This door is long, 
this Window is not so^ long as* this door. This table is as long as that. 
This bench is as long as that. This book is as long as that. The ceiling 
is as long as the floor. This pen is as long as that. My arm is longer 
than yours. This table is longer than that. That bench is shorter than 
this. This ruler is shorter than that. One pencil is shorter than the other. — 
Here I have three pencils; this is longer than that, but this here is the 
longest. Here are some rulers, this is the shortest of all. Here are my 
flve fingers: the thumb, forefinger, middle-finger, ring-finger, little finger. 
The middle-finger is the longest, the thumb is the shortest of all my fingers. 
Here are two threads, this is longer than that. Here is a long bench, there 
is a Short one. Here is my right side, here is my left one. 

iziz baö; jener, jene, jene«, ^'i. anbere 3fo ♦aW; as-as fo alö, not so-as nid^t 

fo al0 ; more-thaD, me^r a(d. (than a(a : after the Gomparative.) 

n. 

What are the names of your five fingers ? Which is the longest, and 
which is the shortest of them ? Is your little finger longer than your thumb ? 
Is it longer than your middle-finger? Is it shorter than your ring-finger? 
Show me a longer pen than yours? Is the ceiling longer than the floor? Is 
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tbe Window shorter than the door? Is one table in tbis room as long as 
tbe other ? Is one bench shorter than the other ? Is one word as long as 
the other? Is the word „pantatoon^^ longer or shorter than the word 
,,UeyT' Show me your right band! Show me your left foot! Is your right 
leg longer than your left one*^ Is your left band shorter than your right 
one? Have you a long ruler and a short oite? Have you a pencil longer 
than mine? Is your hair as long as mine? Is your foot longer than your 
sister's ? Has your father long or short hair ? Is one sheet of paper as long 
as tbe other? Teil me a thing which is long, and another^ which is short I 
Do you like^ long pens or short ones, short pencils or long ones? Have 
you only a right band, or have you also a left one ? Which thing is longer, 
your arm or your band? your leg or your arm? your ear or your eye? 
Is tbis lesson very long? 

*in one word Cantcrifanifc^ : two words) ^ Heben, gern l^aben, mögen. 



m. 

3^ ^abe groei Slrme, einen testen unb einen linteW; einer ijl eben fo lang 
aU ber anbete. (Bin (One) gineal ifi lang, ba^ anbete ip futg. 3^ ^abe einen 
langen ©leijitft unb einen hitgen* ^iet ftnb lange Sänie, bott fmb futge. SDiefct 
3Rann i^at fe^r lange Seine. 2)ie tecf^te ^anb biefe^ Änaben ifi langet aU 
feine linfe. 3(i^ liebe lange getien* unb tutge Sectionen. 3fl biefe Section ni^t 
fntg? 3«^ mein |)ett (SWabamej, fic [ed] ifi gu futg. 3flein, mein gteunb,^ 
"fie [e^] ip nic^t gu futg, pe ifi gu lang* ginben^ @ie pe gu lang? 3^ ^^^^ 
fic lauget aU alle [bie] anbetn. 3^ ^nit jtc nie^t futget o*^ bie anbetn. Unfetc 
getien ftnb gu futg unb unfete Sectionen ftnb gu lang, ©ie fci^etgen.* 3^ K^l^c 
bie englifd^e ©pta^e^ unb i^ ftnbc biefe ßectionen ni(!^t f^wet,^ i^ finbe fic 
Ici^t.^ Sieben ©ie f^tücte ßectionen? 3^ Hebe fie nid^t, mm^ fie gu leiert 
ftnb [jinb gu leiert]. SRcinc Sleifiifte ftnb nid^t gu futg. 

^holidays, vacations ^friend, ^dad (i before Id, od, gh?) ^jest ^language (lang* 
gwtbfcb) ^diffi'calt 'easy ®when (tuann). 
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Eighth Lesson. Äc^tß Mioii. 

Qualities. Continued, ©igenfdjaften» /ortfje^uttg* 

tall, grof (in ber |)5^c)} little, Rein; large, (a) groß (im Umfang)} small, Hein} 

heayy, f^meT; lighij lei(^t; thick(big3 M(f } thin, bunn} round, runb; Square, 

)7iete(f ig ; flne (nice), ^ni>\6) } ugly, l^&f li^ 



Here are two books ; this is a large one and that is a small or little 
one. This is a large table, that is a little or small one. I show you the 
black-board and this writing-book : the black-board is larger thaa the 
writing-book. The writing-book is smaller (less) than the black-board. This 
stove is larger than this inkstand. This pupil is smaller than I ; I am taller^ 
than he. This pupil is taller than that. This door is larger than the 
Window; the window is smaller than the door. Here is a litlle [ball, it 
is round. Here is my eye; it is also round. I show you a ring, this ring 
is round. My watch is round. The stove-pipe is also round. Here I have 
a ruler, this ruler is not round, it is square ; the black-board is square ; the 
Windows, the door, the tables are square; my fingers are round. — Here 
are two writing-books: this is thick or big, that is thin. Here is the 
wall, and here is a sheet of paper: the wall is thick, the paper is thin. 
This ruler is bigger (thicker) than that; this writing-book is thinner than 
that. Your thumb is bigger (thicker) than your little finger. Your little 
finger is the thinnest of all your fingers. Here are two writing-books : this 
is a nice (fine) one, that is an ugly one. This coat is flner than that* 
This writing-book is uglier than that. Here I have a thread. • My hair is 
thinier than this thread, and this thread is thinner than this pen-holder. The 
table is heavy, this knife is light. The stove is heavy, the pen is light. 
I take^ this ruler in one band, this thread in the other : the ruler is heavier 
than Üie thread. The black-board is heavy, the paper is light. 

^tall (a before //, after gu, tH?) of wen, large of thingSj ^nel^me. 
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n. 

Is a ball spuare? Can a ball be^ Square? Must^ a ]^all be round? 
Are all balls round ? Are there^ balls which are not round ? Teil me a thing 
which is long, a thing which is short, round, square, large, tall, small 
or little, heavy, light, thick or big, thin, fine or nice, ugly ! Have we long 
tables in this room or shprt ones ? Have you seen* round tables ? Are our 
tables round or square? Is the school-room large. or small? Do you like 
large rooms betler^ than small ones ? Is the stoye heayy or light? Is your 
satchel very heavy? Is your father taller than your mother? Is there 
a "pupil who is taller than our* master (mistress) ? Are parents u'sually^ 
taller than their children? Are the walls of this room thick or thin? Are 
the window-panes (thicker (bigger) than the walls ? Is your paper not too 
thin? Is it good^ when the paper is too thin? Is this a fine book or an 
ngly one? Is a ruler longer or shorter than a pencil? Is a man taller than 
a child ? Is not a woman^ usually taller than a girl ? Is a pen heavier than 
an inksland ? Is an inkstand lighter than the black-board ? Is not a map 
useful?*® Are all your books nicer than mine? Which is the tallest of all 
our pupils? Have you sßv'eral" fine books? Is your arm bigger than 
your leg? Is paper thicker than wood? Which of your school-fellows istaller 
than you? Is the window square or round? 

Mein *mu§ ^gicbt cd (y a-t-il)1 *gcfe^cn, ^^effer (I like better id^ jicl^e not, mir 
flnb lieber) ^unfer (my, bis, her, its, oar, your, their) '(lufd^uadi) geüJofenCid^ 
»Cpbb) gut »woraan (ixum'n) grau, women (ixim'n) grawen CBvl^, ^a^n, plur?) 
^oQw^fwO nw^lid^, ** mehrere, öcrWiebcnc. 

m. 

3ebc* Äugcl muß runb fdn [fein runb]. Äeinc Äugel tann öfcrcÄig fein. 
3»dttc gebern jtnb gut. ©inb 3)cinc [3^re] Rinbtx artig [gut]? 3fl Sodann« 
aRttttcr großer, «W er? ÜÄat^ilbe ifl «einer; aU i^re ©(^tüejier. SGStr ^abett 
große mndi^t Sift^l- in unferem 3'tt^tt»^^- 3)^^^ fluten Äinber Utitn if)xt 
(Sitttn. ©inb unfrc ©ü^cr beffer, aW bie ©urigcn? 2)ie meinigen finb großer, 
aW bieS^rigen» SBo i^aben bie @^ulet bie irrigen gefauft [getauft Die il^rigen]? 
3^ bin groß. JDu bifl [@ie iitib] Bein- (Sr ^at gute @Uetn. ©ie N fd^one 
Äleiber. SEBit ^aben pbf^e f>efte- 3^x l^abt lange Sineale. ©ie (3. $erfO 
l^aben ein großem ©^uljimmer. ©iefer B^Stt^Ö ^P großer aW Jener, ^iefe 
heiben 35glinge fnb fe^r groß für* i^r alter.' ßeigen ©ie mir ein große« 

^each) every ^for ^age. NB. No comma before than, 
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unb ein {leinet Sud^! ^abtn ®ic nur fol^c* bidc |)eftc, l^abcn Sic feine 
bunnere? 3(% ^abenoc^^ ^i\^m, aU biefcj ^ier fmb lange unb furje* S3rau(!^en* 
©ic ttjetc^e?^ 3^ bxauö)c »el(!^e** ^aben ©ie mlö^t'i ^ii l^abc wel^e »on 
allen ©orten.^ 3jl bcr Äeaenf^irm S^rer 5Wutter neu? |)aben biefe Äinber 
öiele Heine |)efte ? 

♦such *yet (immerno^ = still) ^want (uoant) 'any ift in bet gtagc, some 
in ber 5lnt»ott öorjwjiel^en * sort {o^,} 



Ninth Lesson. Jlcuute Cectiou. 

Colours. (Colors.) £axbtn, 

white,* black,* red,' brown,* green,' yelloi»,* blue,^ grey»® 

I. 

Here is my handkerchief; it is white. Here is asheet of paper; it is 
white, too.^ The chalk is white. The ceiling of the room is white. The 
teeth are white. My shirt (cheraise) is white. My shirt-coUar is white. 
I look at^^ the stove, it is not white, it is black. This ink is black. The 
coal is black. The hair of this pupil is black. My boots (shoes, half-boots) 
are black. Look at this penholder, it is neither.^^ white nor black, it is red. 
Here is a writing-book, here is the cover of this writing-book, the cover of 
this writiDg-book is red. The cheeks of this boy Cg'^) ^re red. Here is 
(some) red inL This wood is brown. This hair is brown. The eyes of 
this pupil (this pupil's eyes) are brown. The. cover of this book is brown. 
Here is a penholder, it is green. Here is green paper. Here is ä leaf, it 
is green. The cover of this writing-book is yellow. Here is a bit of paper, 
it is yellow. Here is a ring, it is yellow. 1 look at the sky, the sky is 
blue. Here is some blue paper. This pupil has a blue kerchief. That pupil 
has a grey coat (gown). 

*jwci§ ^fc^njarj ^xotf) *braun *gr«n «gelb 'blou (u affer 1, r, flute, rüde?) 
«grau ®or: also auc^ ^^id^ fcl^c (fcbauc) an ^^neilher-nor webcr ■— no^. (pron. 
itib^er ober nefbi^er^ the former pronunciation prevails in America, the latter is now 
very common in England). 
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n. 

Of what colour* is your hat, your coat (gown), waist-coat (apron), 
pantalooa Cveil), handkerchief^ cravat (kerchief)? Of what colour are your 
eyes? Of what colour may^ eyes be? Of what colour are your boots 
(shoes, Slippers), stockings, socks,^ buttons, umbrella ? Of what colour may 
the hair of men or womea* be? Do you know a boy who is flaxen- 
haired?^ How is the hair of an öld* man? Has your father a black beard,'' 
musÄchio,^ and whiskers?* Of what colour is the sky? the paper, the 
blood?*^ Is the sky always** blue? How*^ is the hair of this boy? Ar^ 
all your clothes grey? Which of these boys has a black pantaloon? Do 
you know a boy with^^ flaxen hair and blue eyes? Has the first pupil 
grey, black, white^ red hair? Of what colour are the Covers of your wri- 
ting-books? Which are the colours of our country?** Have you black, 
red, and blue ink? Have you a Shirt (chemise), of what colour is it? Of 
what colour are the walls in this room? Have you any red or yellow 
paper? Are your teelh white or black? Are not your bools black? Are 
pens very heavy? Are you taller than I? Are all your books very thick? 
Which of your books is the biggest, and which is the thinnest? Have you 
a long or Short ruler? Is your sister ugly? Do you like black ink and 
white teeth? How many toes** have you? Which of your fingers is the 
longest? Of what colour are your fingers? Which writing-books have more 
paper, large or small ones, thick or thin ones? Is your father taller than 
your brother ? Are blue eyes flner than black ones ? 

*au(^: color %axht ^mogcn, fonncn ^Bodtn ^woman (u), plar. women CO 
grau »Monb «alt 'IBart ^Qch = W ©^nnrrbart »«adenbort iHMöbb) ©tut 
"(ö bef, /?) immer "tt>ie1 »^^it i+Cconntri) «anb, Saterlanb ^«(to^) 3el^e. 

m. 

5Wcin ^eft ifi auö ^apicx ^ma^t [gem.* tjon^ 5ß.]^ ba« 5ßaj)icr ifi mijß, 
aUx bic 35cÄen ber ^cftc i^abcn anbte %axitn, pc jlnb rot^, fltun; gelt; blan. 
SSon »el^er garbc fmb 3^rc Älefber? SRuffen ©eine 3ä^tte immer mi^ fein? 
feigen ©ie mir S^re ginger} fie iinb gang^ fc^tt)arg, bie^ ifl öon* ber 35inte- 
2)ad ifl iti^t f(J^5n. 35einc ginger muffen immer n)ei§ fein, ©inb 3^te S'iagel 
immer »ei§? Oraue SBoIfen^ bebecfen* bm |)immel; er [e^] ifl ni(J^t me^r 
Mau. 6d giW an^ f^warje SBolfen. ©ei^en ©ic ba« ©^loß ber Sl^urc an, 

imade ^of ^quite ♦from ^cloud *cover (o). 
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»Ott Yotlä^tx garte ifl c«? 6« ifl f(^»arg, nid^t iva^tl^ 6« ijl tti(^t f^watg 
ttic^t »a^t?8 Si^r »ruber Ifl älter unb fltofer, aU ®U, tA6)t »a^r? S^re 
S^weficr l^at f ctee rotl^en f^aaxt, ni^t »a^r (has she)? Äonnen [»ijfen] ©ie S^re 
gection? S^re ©^njefler Ijat fd^Snere Älefber, aW @ie* ^aUn @ic f(^6nerc 
Äleibcr, aU 3^r »ruber? 3fl (bie) «reibe f^iuerer, aU (ba«) ^olj? a)ie|>attbe 
biefer 3)ame ftnb lattg^ bunn uub mi^. S)ie SGBSnbe flnb mi^, blau, grün, 
gelb, braun, rotl^. @ntn ifi eine augeue^me® garbe. Sieben ©ie bie blaue 
garbe? 3dJ liebe bie blaue garbe fe^r,^® aber iäf liebe bie grüne no^ tne^r** 
unb 16) liebe bie gelbe garbc gar niit)V^ 3)ie(e S)ame f)at einen f(^»argen |)ut 
mit gelben »anbemj ifl ba« f^ßn? ©efaHen S^nen [Sieben ©ie] runbe Sif^c 
beffer aU 5)iereÄige? SBir ^aben jtoei »iererfige a;if^e uub brei runbe* ©inb 
lange |)anbe fe^ßn? ©inb groge guße i^ubf^?" gj^^ ßimmerbeÄe ifl Ctitxi) 
fo lang al« ber gu^oben. SGBie üiel ftnb 4 x 5? 8 + 8? 18 — ** 4? 
äUe Äinber lieben i^re Altern; lieben ©ie bie S^rigen? SJon »elö^er ^garbc 
finb S^re 3;af^entu(^er? |)aben alle unfre Äinber rotl^e SGBangen? ©inb 
gebern f^werer ald Su^er? 

»is it not? (auf eine SSejal^ung) ^is it? (auf eine SJcrnetnung) »agreeable, *<>very 
mnch "better "not at all ^^ptetiY *♦= weniger less. 



Tenth Lesson. BcOtltC CcctiOfl. 

Qualities« 

hard (a), rough (rßff)/^ soft,* smooth,^ straiö^At,* crook^dj^wide, broad,« (w) 
narroir,^ Ughi,^ high,^ loti?,*® sharp (a)/* pointed,** blunl,^^ cöld,** 
warm (w),*^ hol,** good (better, best),*'' bad (worse, worst),*® öld,*^ 
. young,*^ old,'-^* new,** clean,*' dirty Cß).^* 

L 

Look at this Utile stick, it is straight; now it is crooked. Here is my 
forefinger, it is straight, now it is crooked. My arm is now straight, 
now crooked; my leg is straight, now it is crooked. Here is my 

il^art, raul^ »fatift »glatt ♦gerobe »frumm «breit 'enge »enge, bi(^t ^o^ "„iebet 
"f*arf "fpiei« "ftumpf **!alt »»»arm «^eig "gut beffer, beft ^^fc^^Ie^t, ft^le^ter, 
f^Ied^teft i^alt »»iung ^lalt "neu "rein 24f^mtttig. 
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knife. Here is tbe blade of my knife, it is sharp* This knife is blunt (not 
Sharp). This penknife is sharper than my knife. These needles are pointed* 
These tables are wide, or bros(^d, the benches are narrow. This room is 
Wide. This window is not wide (broad), it is narrow. This room is high. 
This table is high, that table is low. Jlere is a high chalr, there is a low 
chair. The stove is warm. Hy hands are warm. The panes of the window 
are not warm, they are cold. Very warm is hot. Here are two books, this 
is clean, that is dirty. Here are two fingers, this is clean, that is dirty. 
I write with this pen; this pen is good« I cannot write with that pen; that 
pen is bad. Here are two copy-books3 this is old and that is new. Here 
are old pens and there are new ones. This wood is roagh (hard), this pane 
is soft. My band is soft (smooth), the wall is rough. This paper is soft, 
the floor is rough. 

n. 

Show me your arm straight; now show it me crooked! Are the pen- 
cils and penholders straight or crooked? Are all onr pupils good children? 
Have we no bad ones? Is your brother better or worse than you? Do 
you know a worse girl than your sister? Which is the bestchild (whom*) 
you know? Which is the worst boy (whom) you know? Are our tables 
soft (smooth) or rough? Is wood rougher or smoother (softer) than paper? 
If2 a knife is not sharp, how is it? Have you a knife? is it sharp or blunt? 
What do you like better, sharp or blunt penknives ? Are your boots (shoes) 
Wide or tight (narrow)? Are tight shoes and boots very agreeable? Are 
the streets in our town wide or narrow ? What do you like better wide or 
narrow streets ? Is our house high or low ? Is this room not too low ? Do 
you like high or low rooms? Is the sky high or low? Are your pencils 
hard or soft? Do you like hard or soft pens? Has a dfl'igent^ work'man^ 
very soft hands? Are all the streets in your town straight? Are parents 
older or younger than their children? Must a father be olderthan his son? 
Have you got new books ? Is the stove always hot, warm or cold ? Must 
children be clean or dirty? Are your hands, your face^ your fingers, your nails 
always clean? Is the school-room higher than your room? Are your 
school-fellows good or bad children? How is the hair of an M man?^ 

* whom C^ul^m), »cl^en (Stcc.) »on 9)erfonett *»cnn (öcbingung) ^flefgig C^ore^ 
most diligent) *%xMkx ^©reiö. 
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m. 

@^ gibt :^arte unb totii^t S5Ieifiifte, m\6)^ fiub t^curcr? (S^ gibt t^curc 
^ .mib töoMfcitc.^ SBo faufen^ @ic biefc fcljlc^tfn gebcni? ©iefc SRcffcr flnb 
*'*^'^ fc^arfer aU Jene» SReine S5u^cr ^nb f^leij^ter aU bie S^tigen» 3(!^ ^abe fc^t 
gute (Slttxn, i^ Ucbe ^c fe^r. Senc JÖintenfaffer fmb alt, bicfe^ jtnb neu, 2)ie 
Sif^c ilttb ^ß^cr al^ bie SBanfc» ©inigc^ S£ifd}e fmb fel^r nlebcr, 2)ie SBaitfe 
für* Keine Äinber muffen niebrig fein. SRein Siod ifi fel^r ttjeit, aber meine 
SGBejie (mein Unterrocf) ifi fe^r eng. (Snge ©ticfel ftnb fel^r unangene^m.^ 
35iefe bßfen Äinber maöften nie [nie* tl^un] i^rc aufgaben j^ l^aten [fmb] jtc 
Äe^tl» giein, m- ^. (ÜÄabame), fie ^aben [finb] fe^r Unre(!^t.» 3^ ^abe ein 
f^arfe« 3Keffer gelauft} ^abe [bin] i^ ni^t SRec^t? ®etoip/<^ Bit f^aUn fe^r 
Sic^t. 3^r SSruber l^at ©^u^e gefauft, tt)eld)e ju enge jlnbj l^at [ifi] er ni^t 
Unre^t? SKeine ©(ä^wefier tragt fe^r miU ^anbf^u:^e, l^at fte ni^t SRe(5^t? 
5Rein, $)err^* SSBalter (grau*« SB.), fic ^at ni^t Sie^t, fie ^at Unrecht. 35ie 
ffloi^i' unb ©tednabeln pnb fel^r f}3i|ig. 2)ie 2;^ure ijl l^o^er unb breiter afö 
ba^ genjier. (Sie) S5anfe finb nieberer aU (bie) 3:if*e. SReine Section ifi 
f^iperer*^ al^ bie (Surige. SDie ©trafen unfrer ©tabt ftnb enger** aU bit^^ 
üon Sßari^. £)iefe6 arme Äinb ^at frumme Seine. S)ie ^anbe (ber) Ferren** 
ftnb ^rter aU bie (ber) 3)amen* S)a6 geben (beö) 5Wenfc^en ifi f urj. ©inb bie 
3ai)nt harter ober ivei^cr aU bie |)aut/^ baö gleif^?*^ ®ute Äinber ftnb 
immer rein. 3c^ liebe f^mit^igc Änaben unb 3Rab(^en nic^t. SMein Sßa^jier ifi 
J»eifer, f^ßner, ivo^lfeiter al^ ba^ S^ttge. 

^cheap 2 5ay (^et) ^some (ö; emige toenigc = a few, fju) *for Q^uä^: öenn), 
^disagreeable, ^never 'task ^right ^wrong ^^lo be sure (fc^ur, often spoken \^o^t), 
"Mr. W. (fpr. SÄiftcr, f^rctbc immer Mr.), ^^Mrs. W. Cü}«ftn§, fpr.: mim fc^rciBc 
immer Mrs.), ^^more difficult, ^*more d., ^^=: biejcnic^en, jene those (b^'j, 
^«gen'tleman, pl. gentlemen CSKann, grau, gufe, 3al^n in pl.?) ^''hide *»*flesh (glcifi^ 
jum (gffcn: meat). 



Eleventh Lesson. ©(fte Cection. 

Matö'riak. Stoffe 

• L 
Here is the table ; it is made of * wood. The bench is made of wood. 
This chair is made of wood. The wall is made of stone (or bricks). The 

^ gemalt oon. 
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window-paDes are made of glass. Here is a boltle (a decan'ter), it is made 
of glass. Here are roy bools ; they are made of leather. This glove is 
made of leather. This satchel is made of leather. Here is the back of this 
book; it is of leather. Here are the four cörners of the book; they are 
made of leather. Look at the stove ; it is netther of wood nor^ of leather, 
it is of Tron. This nail ia the wall is of iron. The lock at the door is of 
iroQ; this key in the lock is of iroü, too. These trriting-books are made 
of paper. This map is made of paper. The leaves in this book are made 
of paper. The Covers of this book are made of paste-board. Here is a 
pDrt'foUo, it is made of paste-board. Here is the blade of my knife, it is 
made of steeL This pen is also^ made of steel; it is a steel-pen. Here is 
a needle, i/^s made of steel. Here is a pfece of mon'ey, a coin ; it is made 
of copper. Here i^ another piece of money ; it is of silver. This watch is 
of silver. This ring is of gold. Here is my shirt (chemise), it is made of 
hnen, and the linen is made of hemp or flax. My pocket-handkerchief is 
of linen. Here is a thr^ad of cotton, here is another of linen and here is 
one of silk. My coat is made of cloth, and cloth is made of wool. My 
cravat is made of silk (of cotton). Here is my hat ; it is of feit. These 
buttons are of hörn. Here is the handle of my knife^ it is also of hörn 
(ivory, mother of pe€»rl). Here is the lining of my coat (gown), it is made 
of cäl'rco (shirting, 5). 

2»eber — no^ ^a before /? 

n. 

Teil me a thing made of glass, another of paper, iron, gold, silver, steel, 
copper, wood, stone (brick), hom, ivory, mother of pearl, leather, cloth 
wool, cotton, linen, hemp, flax, silk, calico, paste-board! Of what is made 
the blade of a knife? the handle of a knife? Of what is money made? Of 
what is the fioor made? Are there gold watches? Have you a watch? Is 
your father*s watch (of) silver or gold? Have I a gold (golden) ring? Have 
you silk buttons? Have you seen stone tables? Have you linen or woolen 
Shirts? Of what materials may stockings, handkerchiefs, hats, caps, thread, 
clothes (dresses) be made? Have you seen a china^ stove? Have you in your 
house an ecirthen' stove? Are there also wooden stoves? Has your mother a 
golden Chain, a golden bracelet, a golden necklace? Has shea silk bonnet? 
Of what is your coat made? Of what is linen made? Of what are buttons 

*|)oräcaatt (China, (Sf^ina), Hthm, 
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made? Of what may a snuff-box^ be made? Are all pocket-handkerchiefs 
of silk? Does your mother always wear a silk dress? Which are dearer 
silk dresses or cotton dresses? Are the window-panes made of hörn? Of 
what are your copy-books made? (Of) what colour is gold? silver? iron? 
copper? linen? leather? paper? Is silk roagh or smooth? Have you a 
straw*-hat? Are there slraw-chairs in this room? Does your sisler wear 
a straw-hat? Is straw very heavy? Is ivory very rough? Is hörn better 
or worse than ivory? dearer or cheaper? Of what are our inkstands made? 

m. 

@d gibt ©trumpfe öon SBoßc, SaumwoDe, 3tt)im (gaben), ©eibe. @ä 
gibt |)albfliefcl öon gebet, Su*, geinwanb, ©eibe, 2){e geüiwanb wirb [ip] 
au^ %laii^ ober |)anf gemai^^t. (3)ad) (Slfen ifl ein aWetatt;* ®oIb, ©Über, 
Äu})fer, (Sifettunb©ta^t, 3tttn,2 Slei,^ aÄefftng,* Duetffllber'^ jinbatt^ attetatte- 
SCtte aWetatte jinb fe^r nu^«(^. (2)a^) ©fen ifi nu$«(^er, aU ba« ®olb, @ifen 
unb ©ta^t fmb gartet, aU ®otb nnb ©Übet, ßinn unb 93Iei flnb fe^t miäit 
SRetaHej OueÄftlbet ifl gehjß^nli*« Pufflg.^ SBit i^aben aÄünjen öon Äupfet, 
©Übet unb @oIb. 3^ l^abe eine ^tbetne ttl^t, einen golbnen Sling, einen tu^* 
neu aÄantcl, tebetne |)anbfc^u^e, feibne ©ttumpfe. 6^ gibt ©tu^le mit ©i^en® 
öon ©tto^. aWeine aKa})^)e ifi ni(!^t öon gebet, fle ifl öon ^a})})ctjbetfel j id^ 
i)oit fic bei bem ©^teibmatetiatieni^anbUt* getauft [gef. e^ bei b. ©.]. 2)ie 
fRMtn bet SSu^ct ilnb öon (Salico ober gebet, @« gibt Än6^)fe öon Su^, »o« 
©eibe, t)on ^otn, "oon SRefilng, öon SPetlmuttet, öon ®otb, 5)iefe i^oi^en äRauetn 
^tnb üon ©tein gemac^^t SEBenn ©ie mit S^ten Sleiftiften ni(3^t f^tetben Jonnen 
[t n. f<^t. m. 3. ©J, (fo) ftnb jle [fle llnb] fe^t \^USit ©e^en ©ie biefc 
filbernen RniJfft an! 3^iflcn ©ie mit S^te gotbne U^t! Sieben ©ie leinene 
obet baurnttJoDene |)emben? feibne ober gn>itnenc ©ttumpfe? SBet l^atte*^ 
eifetne^ ®etb? Stagt 3^t »tubet eine ©ta^lbtitte? 

^met'fll 2tin sie^d ^^brass * quicksilver, *asually ({ufd^uaHl), commonly, gene- 
rally, 'liqu'id, fluid (u alter 1 and r?) ^geat »al the stationer's (ftcl^fd^tter« ; «teßonery : 
articies usaally sold by stationers: paper, ink, qaills etc.) i<>had. 
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Twelfth Lesson. 3lDÖfftc £ection. 

Numbers* Time. Bal)len. BtiU 



Let US count the flngers of tea pupils: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5...20; twentf one, 
twenty two, twenly three, twenty foor, twenty five, twenty six, twenty seven, 
twenty eight, twenty nine, thirty (forti), 31, 32.... 39, forty,* 41, 42;.. .49, 
ftfty, 51, 52..,*59, sixty, 61, 62 . . . . 69, seventy, 71, 72. ...79, eighty, 81, 
82.... 89, ninefty, 91, 92.... 99, handred. One hundred and^ one, one 
hundred and two. Ten hundred are a thousand; ten hundred thousand are 
a million. — Let us count the pupils, panes, flngers with ordinal numbers: 
the U\ 2nd, 3d^ 4thj 5*^» . . . . twentreth, twenty first,^ twenty second, twenty 
third, twenty fourth, twenty flfth, twenty sixth, twenty seventh, twenty eighlh, 
twenty ninth, thirtieth, fortieth, fiftieth . . . . hundredth, thousandth. 

(These numbers also must be repeated tili they are known and may be 
used quite like the German numbers.} 

^n\6)t fourty ^this „and"' is not to l>e omitted ^sometimes with a hyphen : twenfg-first, 

n. 

How raany pupils are there inthis school? How many feet have they all 
togöther?* how many^ eyes? how many heads? how many flngers? how 
many töes? In which year^ are we? Are we in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty nine? What o'clock^ is it? Is it nine, eleyen, six, 
twelve, one o'clock? Write the foU'oiring^ numbers in words: 20; 90, 50^ 
70, 30, 80, 40, 60, 100, 67, 46, 85, 34, 73, 52, 91, 28, 123, 345/ 678, 
901, 1000, 2001, 3060, 4600, 5027, 6303, 7589, 1234, 5678, 9012,3456, 
7890, 1023, 4567, 89012, 34567, 80012, 31245, 456789, 192837, 465012, 
3456789, 10283756, 28, 32, 45, 53, 69, 72, 84, 93! How many are 
7 X 12? How many 820 + 820? How many are 740 —«320? How 
many Windows are on this house and how many panes have they all toge- 
ther? How many panes has one window in this room? How many min'utes'', 
n^W aufammen ^much »iel, many »lele ^Sa^«; or: Which y. are we in? ♦SBie 

ülel U^r (ftatt of the) ? » folgcnbc «less »eniger Hmf twit) mmU] minute (mlttitt^t) f e^t Hein 

3 
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has an hour?^ How many sec'onds^ has a minute? How mjiny hours has 
a dayl^ How many days has a week?*® How many days has a monlh?*^ 
How many hours has a week? How many minutes has a dayj? How many 
months has a year? How many days has a year? How many years has 
a cent'ary?*^ How old are you ? How old are your parents ? your brothers 
and sisters? What day of the month is this?*^ Which day was** it yes'ter- 
day?*^ How manypages has yourbook? How many leaves has it? Who 
is the first, the second, the thirteenth, the last in this class? From one 
hundred I take*^ away*^ twenty, how many do remain?*^ 

1. See me, I am a little boy (girl) 3. For I can count 1 to 1000, 
Who likes to go*^ to school; Say 1 and 2 make 3; 

And thötfäfli^^ lam notveryold Take 1 away, and 2 remain, 
ril^* prove^^ I am ^q fool.^^ As you may^* plainly^^ see. 

2. Twice 2 are 4, twice 4 are 8 4. Far ^e better still,^^ I learn that God 
And 6 is 3 times 2. Made^® all things that I see; 
Twice 6 are 12, twice 5 are 10 Hemadetheearlh,2^Hemadethesky,^^ 
And more than this I do. Made man,^* made you and me. 

»Cflur) ©tunbe »©efunbc »S:ag io2öo$c iiSJionat ^^^a^x\)mbtxt ^^btn toie* 
utclteti l^aBen »ir l^cute? (ttßrtti^?) ^^xoai i^öcftcrn ^^ne^me * '^ »cg - ^^ Bleiben 
^*I like to go icö Hebe ju gelten, x^ gel^c gern 20 or: althou^'Ä Coljo) obgleid^ 21 ^i,. 
breviation for: / tt?t//, ^zf«) bcttjeifen, ^'^^axx Qx^ fou) 24 mögen, formen ^^h^ntli^ 
^^Ca) ttjeit, fern ^»nod^, immer no^ ^^ma^tt (to make) ^^(Srbe ^oj^inimcl Cber fid^t- 
bare) ^ithe man bct fERann, man ber SKenfd^. 

m, 

Saffctt @ic und rutföjartd ga^Icn (j. r.) t)ou* 100 auf^ 1 5 lonncn ©ic 
baö? gßad ereignete (il^)^ in btn Sauren 2000, 888, 655, 333, 754, 42, 
30 öor^ e^rifiuö^? aßad eteiflwete fi^ in btn Sauren 9, 375, 476, 768, 814, 
1066, lp96, 1254, 1492, 1618, 1648, 1789, 1804, 1815, 1821, 1830, 1866 
Jta^« e^rifitt«? @itt Sa^t^unbert ^at 100 Saläre, ein Sal^r ^at 12 SKonate 
ober 365 Za^t. Sebed^ vierte ^a^x ifi ein ©^altial^r» »on 366 3;agen, Sin 
2Ronat l^at entweber^ 28 ober 29, 30 ober 31 2;age, alfo pkx SGBo^en ober 
t)ier äBo^en unb einen Sag, ))ier ^o^en unb jtoei ober brei S^age. SBie oieU 
Sage ^t ier felifle^o SWonat? @in Sag mit Der Sla^t ** ^at 24 ©tunben 

ifrom ^to ^liappencd *before ^Christ (ci) %fter 'evcry, each %ap-year ^dther 
(ib^cr) oud^: eitl^cr C«. nettl^cr) ^opresent **night» 
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S)cr SEag atlcin*^ i^at jc|t 14 ©tunbett. 2)er langjie Sag in unfern ©egcnbcn 
l^at 16 ©tuuiben, l>cr furje^c ^at 8- SGBic »tele ©tunbcn i^at bcr l^eutigc [= bicfcr] 
Sag? SBie i)fele ©tunben ^at ie^t bic 5Ra^t? 6inc ©tunbc ^at 60 SWinuten 
unb etnc aWinute i^at 60 ©efunbcm 3«gt 3^te U^r bic ©efunben ? S)er Ie|tc 
Sag btefc^ aWonat« ifi bcr Site, SBtr reifen ai^^ ben 25tctt biefei^ SRonat«, 
SGBlr ftnb ie|t im Sa^rc 1878. 3Wem S5ruber tfl alter aU {(!&5 er ifl 16 Saläre 
alt; x6) bin erjl (nur, Mo^) 12 alt. SReinc «eine ©^wefier ifi no^ fe^r Jung; 
ite iii erjl ein ^albe« i* [^alb ein] 3a^r alt- (Sin 3Rann ^at 32 3ä^ne, ein 
Äinb 1)at nur 28. <f)at)en ©ie lebernc^^ ©c^ui^e? |)abett »ir nur i^olgernc*® 
Sif^e*? tüoKene*^ ©trüm^jfcl 

i^alone ^^fshall) set out or: setoff ^*half a ^^leather ober lealhern (h^") *%ooden 
^'woolen with one / (but :woolly »ollig), worsted CM«ftcb), auö SöoKcngaTU ober 
iSa^ettc. 

Wrtte the Mulliplicalion Table in English wordsr^l xO = 0, 2x1—2, 
2x2 = 4 and so on. 



Thirteenth Lesson. Drci^C^ntc £cction. 

Time. Bett. 



60 seconds make aminute (minnit); 60 minutes makean hour; 24 hours 
make a day (with the night); 7 days mqke a week. The 7 days of the 
week are: Monday,Taesday, Wednesday*, Thursday, Friday, Säl'urday, Suu- 
day or Sabbath-day. 14 days (and nighls) are called a fortnight. 4 weeks 
and 1, 2 or 3 days make a month. A monlh has 30 or 31 days, Feb'ruary^ 
alone has 28 or 29 days. 12 monlhs make a year. The twelve monlhs of 
the year are: January, February, March, April, Mai, June, July, Au'gust, 
Septem'ber, Octo'ber, Novem'ber, Decem'ber. April, June, September, and No- 
vember QApjunsenö)^ have 30 days, all others have 31. 

30 days have September, And all the rest* have 31, 

April, June, and November, Except'^ in leap year, at which time 

February has 28 alcue, February's days are 29* 

^,tt)enSbe« ^u after /and r ? ^Abbreviation of the said4 months ^übrigen ^aufgenommen. 
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365 days make a year , bul every fourth year there is a leap-year, 
that is a year of 366 days. 100 years are a called a Century \ we are 
in the XIX*i^ Century. To-day is Friday ihe 21»* (of) May 1880. The year 
has also foar seasons: Spring; Sammer, Auüimn, Winter. — Here is my 
watch. Here is the dial of my walch. (I draw^ it on the blackboard). There 
are 12 nambers on this dial from 1 to 12, which mark the hoars of the 
day and night. There are two little hands : here is the longer (one) and here 
the shorter {pw). The longer band shows the hours, the shorter one the 
minütes. 15 minutes are a quarter of an hour, 30 minutes are half anhour, 
45 minutes are three quarters of an hour. One hour is called one o'clock, 

two hours are called two o'clock, three hours , 12 hours are called twelve 

o'clock, or noon; bat 12 hours ia the night are called midnight. The hours 
before noon are called A. M.^ {ante meridiem), the hours after noon are cal- 
led P. M.® ipost meridiein). The time before noon is called the pwrning 
or forenoon, the time after noon is called the afternom, or evening. 15 
minutes after one o'clock are said: a quarter past one; 30 minutes = 
half past one; 45 minutes = three quarters past one, or (better): a quarter 
to two. 15 minutes after two = a quarler past two; 30 m. = half past 

two 3 45 m. = a quarter to three. This day is also called to-day; 

the day before this: yesterday\ the day after this: to-^morrow; the second 
day before this is the day before yesterday; the second day after this is 
the day after tO'-morrow, The flrst day of January is called New-year's-day, 
the 25 ^^ (of) December is Christmas^ the 24*^ (oO June is Mid'summer-day^ 
the 29t*^of September is Michaelmas^^ ; in March or April is Easter and 
seven weeks ^fter Easter is Whit'suntide^^\ the Friday before Easter is Good- 
friday^ the thorsday is Maundy-thursday^^ ^ the sunday is Palm-sundaY 
(IHi^m), the whole week before Easter is called Passion- week.^^ 

«jic^cn «. seidenen U. M. (oflea proaouoced: »e^ em") 53ormittag3. ^P. M. (pi 
cm) Slh*mUtag8 «3o6anni *Omiec(m€§: 3Äic^ac« *iorPeQt'ecost(pentec6te)^ftngftcn. 
i^manbi^ from „maaad^' (manb), a basket, because the king of England distri- 
bnted alms at Whitehali from baskets in which the gifts were contained. ^XpaW^^X 
Of all feasts or holy-days, tbe sundays, Christmas, and Good-friday alone are really 
celebrated in England. 

IL 

Explai'n^ the words: second, moment, or instant^; minute, hour, day, 
week, month, year, quarter of a year, half^ a year, half an hour, leap-year, 

Utti^ttn ^ugenWItf 'not: a half ^ , 
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Century, noo«, midnight, A. M,, P. M., to-day, yesterday^ to-morrow. Teil 
me some höly-days*! How many seconds are 2, 3, 4 minutes? How many 
minutes have 5, 6, 7 hours? How many hours have 8, 9, 10 days? How 
many days have 11, 12, 13 weeks? How many weeks have 1, 2, 3 years? 
How many months have 4, 5, 6 years? 7 centuries how many years? 
How many leap-years are Ihere in one Century? What do you call Good- 
friday, Maundy-thursday, Palm-sunday, Passion-week? When is Christmas, 
MichaiDlmas, New-year, Midsummer-day, Whitsuntide? Teil me what o'clock 
it is, if you please^? Is a minute longer or shorter than an hour? How 
many times is a day longer than an hour? a year longer than a week? 
When does Spring begin? Summer? Autumn? Winter? When have we the 
longest, when the shortcst [day? How many hours has the longest day? 
the shortest night? Are in Summer the days longer than the nights? And 
in Winter? When are day and night quite equal? How many honrs has a week? 
How many days has each of the 12 months? Do you like the night better 
than the day? Teil me the hours from twelve to three with quarters and 
halre* ! Is every year a leap-year ? How many minutes is a quarter of an 
hour? half an hour? What do you say in English: 7^ (auf) 6, %9, 3/4 12, 
%S (or: 5% S% 11%, 7%)1 At what o'clock is it day now? At 
what o'clock is it night ? At what o'clock do you go to school ? At what 
o'clock do you go home? In which Century are we now?* Iü which Century 
was America discovered^? Which year are we in? (In which y. a, w- now?) 
What day of the month is this ? What day of the week is this ? Which day 
was it yesterday ? Which day was it the day before yesterday ? Which day 
will it be to-morrow? the day after tp-morrow? Which is the 1«*, &^^, Q^\ 
12*1^, 2d, 8t^ 7*»», 3d, 5*^ P^ month of the year? When wereyou born«? 
When is the birlhMay of your father, mother, brother, sisler? Is this a 
leap-year? Is to-morrow a höly-day? What lime is it? At what time (hour) 
do you go*^ to bed? Do you hear the clock strike?** Which season do 
you like best^^? po yQu m^g Autumn better than Spring? In which year 
is your grandfather, your grandmother? How old are you? Are you older 
than I? Is it 12 o'clock now? Have you the 1«* place at school or the last? 
Write (or teil) the hours (with quarters and halves) from 12 (noon) to 12 
(midnight) I 

*8ciertaöe(feasfs3 auiSf %tx\ttt'0>ann Bcffcr: hoHday), from: holy ^eilig «gefaöigft 
*at present, actually iejt 'cntbetft ^geBorcn ^(ß) ©ebtirt ^%t1)txi ^^f^Iagen i^tieBen 
®te OLVx metften, gefaßt S^ncn am Bcften. 
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1. [@in] |)ttnbcTt Salute i^cißen ein ^a^x^miitxt (Sin Sal^r^unbert f^at 
100 (ein ^0 Sa^re, @iu 3a^r ^at 52 SBocJ^en unb 1 Siag; aber ein ©(^alt= 
Jai^r i^at eineh SEag mel^r^ alfo^ 52 SEBo^en unb 2 SSage ober 366 Slage. @in 
aWonat ^at 30 ober 31 SEagcj boc^^ gjj^ ^^ ^jj^^^^ SRonat, n^elc^er nur* 28 unb 
in einem ©(j^altj[a^re 29 Sage ^at Um tt)ie öiel U^r fie^en^ ®ic auf? Um 
i»ie »iel U^r ge^en ,©ie gu S3ette (legen ©ie fi^ fcä^lafen)? ©teilen ©ie um 
*/a5 ober V45 auf? Segen @ie ftd^ um 7+ ^^^^ %10 f^I^^fcu? 3Bann beginnt 
bie ®(!^ute [ti^ut ©^ulc K]? gangen Sie um V28 ober %S an? SBann 
frtbigen« ®ie, um V2I2 ober % auf 12? ®ibt e^ SWonate, tt)el(^e^ 32 3:age 
l^aben? Sn 2)eutf^tanb® ^t ber langte Sag [ber langfie Sag ^at] 16, ber 
lurjefie« 8 ©tunben» (Sin Sa^r ifi 8760 mal langer al^ eine ©tunbe. 9Äein 
©ropt^ater iji in feinem 91ten, meine Orofmutter in i^rem 81ten S^i)xt. SBer 
ifi ber (bie) (Srfie unb n^er ber (bie) ge^te in @urer ©d&ule? Sitte *^(,) fagen 
©ie mir, »ie ölel U^r e^ ifi? (S^ ^at fo eben*^ 12 gef(^Iagen*^ @d ifi no^i^ 
fe^r fru^ej e^ ifi nii)t fe^r fpat. $)aben ©ie feinen ©^luffet ju S^rer U^r? 
@d ifi 11 U^r 26 3Rinuten} e« ifi ^o^c ßeit, laffet unö ge^en. 3^ loia ^eute 
ni^t (^in)ge^en5 e^ ifi ^tlt bi^** morgen» ^eute [cq ifi ein geiertag* SSSir 
l^aben leine ©(!^utc an geiertagen. äßelc^en geiertag lieben ©ie am meiflen? 
3^ liebe äßeil^nac^^ten am meiflen *^ toeil*^ ic^ immer fd^one ffiei^nac^t^gef^enfe 
ermatte*®- 3n@nglanb fenben*^ fl^^ogjerwanbte^* unbgreunbe Keine ©ef^enfe^«» 
am SSalentin^tag, am 14» gebruarj bie 5ßofl ^at bann ^unbert Saufenbe öon 
Briefen me^r ju öerfenbeh^^^i) ^i^ ^^ anbern Sagen, @ö mu^ fe:^r f^jat fein^ 
SGBir »erben übermorgen abreifen unb ^eute über 8 Sage^^ in §ßari^ anfommen.^* 
SGBie lange ifi e«, ba^ ©ie @nglif(j^ lerneh^s? m i|i ein SSiertelia^r* Vergangene 
[le^te] aGBo(S^c toar i^ ber erfle; t>ergangenen [legten] 9Äonat toar fie bie le^te» 
SDic toiet>ielfle [n>ete^e] Scction ifi bie^? 3fl eö bie Ute ober bie 12te? @^ ifi 
joeber«« bie Ute, no^^e j^jg i2te, e« ifi bie 13te. SSSirb ^i)x Sßruber uac^fien^^ 
©onntag anfommen? 3^ tt>ei§ (e^) ni^t» SGBelc^er STOonat ifi [ed] öor (bem) 
Sanuar? öor Suli? ^^^ ÜRarj? na^ Sugufl? Sßon ifieute an^® werben ©ic 
an (al) bie Spiiit [Äot)f] S^rer Ueberfe^ungen^» ba« 35atum (date) f^reiben*^, 
alfo (üms): ^eute i|i SKontag ber 31, Slugufl 1881. 

^more 2=:bemnadJ, be§]Jalb Iherefore ^yet *=:hM onlyjbol^rise ^finish ''whoorwhichl 
.^Germany *not: one after the Superlative ^^pray "just now Qtime generally at the end 
oflhesentence) "siruck *3yet t^till »^ =:3c^r.(am)BcftcnSB. ^ßfaecause i'chrisfmas- 
boxes ^^receive CAcc. after the verb) lösend *<*=einanbcr each other ^^relalion (Nom. 
before the verb) ^aapresenl, gift ^«send away 23io-day (this day) week Qsee Nr. 11) 
^♦aiTive at P. ^siearn ^ßneither-nor ^^next ^efrom to-day, henceforth ^stranslalion ^'^write. 
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9«ttmbcrfl,bcttl.§RoüemBer[SRoi),b.l.]1879. Siebe* ©^ttjeflcr! S^fie^eieben 
Za^um 6V4 U^r (% auf 7} auf; l^ ftu^ude^ um 7V2 (V28) U^r unbge^c 
gur (to) @^uU um 8V2; ttm 10 U^r ^abcn ti)ir (»• ^0 eine 93lettrifiuttbe 
für ein imxM gru^fiadt^; um 12 Ul^r ifi bie ©c^ule (b. ©. ifi) a\x^\ tt>h 
Se^en na^ ^auie,^ f»)eifett« um 12V2 C*41) ««^ 3«^c« «»« 2 U^r 
lieber ^ jur @^ule (j. ©. 10. um 2 UOj um 4 »eriaffen® tolx (yo. »0 j!c (it), 
tt)it f^)ielen bB 4%, ma(3&ett unfre Slufgabe» m 6%, effen ju Sta^t^^ at^ 
betten unb ge^cn gu Settc um QV^ (V2IO). 3^ bin ©eine C3)i*) licbcnbe** 
©^»efiet aKarie- 

idear ^breakfast ^lunch^zugccnbigt, finished ^n. i& = tome, jw -Öö«!« al home 
^dine 'again Cftgenn) ^leave ^do a task ^^sup "loviflg. 



Fourteenth Lesson. t?(cr5e0ntc £cction. 

Actions, $an)>lungen. Verbs, Btttmorter. 

I. 

I Stand up» * 1 sil down. ^ I walk one step. I walk (go) two steps 
forward. I walk two steps backward. I show you an alias. I count the 
tables. I take a book in my right band. I take it in my left band. I opea 
tbe book. I read in the book* I read aloud Qn a loud voice. ^) I read 
in a loa?* voice. I read quickly.^ I read slowly. * I shut the book. Igive 
the book to a pupil I take the book and pnt it on the table. I look up 
to the ceiliog. I look down to the floor. I breathe. I shut my right eye; 
I open it. I shut my left band. I open my left band. I go to the window« 
1 open it. 1 look np at the sky. I shut the window. I retum to my place. 
I Sit down. I advance' (extend) my right foot. 1 draw it back. I advance 
my left arm. I draw it back. I put my hands on my back. I put my band 
on the table. I put the forefinger of my right band on my lips. I put my 
left band on my right Shoulder. I turn round. I take my handkerchief out 
of my pocket. I unfold it. I wipe my forehead- I wipe my eyes. I wipe 
my nose with my handkerchief. I drop it on the table. I take it again. 
l drop it on the floor. I pick it up. I spread it over^ this book. I make^ 
a knot in it. Here is the knot. I tie it faster. ^ J untie the knot. I roll 

^auf ^nicbct ^©timine ♦nieber tt. Iclfe ^quick, Adv. qaickly f^neU ^Adj. «totolang- 
fom 'über «fcft «. f^neK. 
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my handkerchief up. I put it into (in) my pocket» I knock at the table, at the 
blackboard, at the window-pane. I shake hands with (bis pupil. I fold my 
hands. I spread out lay fingers. I blow on my fingers. I cross^ my arms. 
I raise (or I lift up) my right band. I bend down my right band. I liftup 
(raise) my left band ; I bend it down» I lift up (raise) my eyes. I cast 
down my eyes. I clap (beat) my hands, once, twice, tbree times. I knock 
at the window-pane. I lean (prop) my head on my right band. I overturn 
(overthrow) this chair. I take it up. I lean it against* the wall. I carry 
(take) it to ils*^ place. I turn round towards the door, towards the window* 
I read a sentence. I stop (or I leave off)- I sigh, I cough (fofO; I laugh 
(taf), I smile. I take a writing-book^ I put (lay) it down. I remove this 
chair; I remove this little table. 

In saying „/ stand up'\ the teacher does so, the papil repeats the action and the words, 
„/ stand up,*^ Then command to two, three, or a whole bench of pupils: ,yStand upV: 
and they repeat : „We stand up." Then the teacher or one of the pupils repeats the actions 
and words, and the pupils repeat in the 2nd person: „You stand up, you take the book.'' 
You command the actions to two or three pupils and ask the others: ,^What are they 
doing?" Finally one pupil is doing all this, the teacher asks: „What is Charles, Louisa 
doing?'^ and makes the pupils answer: ,,He Cshe) stand« up.'' 

»gegeit ^^\zm, i^v neuter. 

IL 

Stand up ! Take your book in your right band ! Open it at the page 75 ! 
Read six words from the fifth line ! Speak in a lower voice ! Spell the first two 
words ! Show me a füll stop, or period. Colon: sem'icolon; comraa, note of interro- 
gätion^ ? note of exclsmation^! paren'thesis ( ), brackeis [ ] , quotation raarks,,-** 
dash — , apos'lrophe % hfphen -, asterisks*! Shut your book! Put it on the 
bench! Take it up again*! Show it to your neighbour on the right! Give 
it to your neighbour on the left ! Take it back ! Drop it on the table ! Come 
out of your place ! Go to the door ! Put your band on the lock ! Knock at 
the door! Open it! Shut it! Come near me! Go back to your place! Where 
is your place? Shake hands with your two neighbours! Sit down! Stand up 
againi Put your right band on your left ear! Put two fingers of your left 
band on your mouth &c. — Do you Sit oa a bench or (on a) chair? Where 
do I Sit? Do the pupils learn at school? Do they read% write^ reckon 
sing, draw ? Do the pupils like to go to school ? At what o'clock do you go 
bome^ ? Are your papa (Pa) and mamma (Ma) at bome ? Do they send you 

2or: interrogatory point %; exclamatory point *U)iebcr liefen 6fd(?rciben 'nad) ^aufc 
home, 3u ^aufe at h. 
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to school®? Are you now at school? Do you read when I bid^ you? Do 
not diop your book, drop your pen! Do not lift up your left band, liß ap 
your right band! Doe^ Gbarles go bome with you? Does Car'oline cross ber 
anns? Does your toeigbbour*® castdown biseyes? Does be overlurn a cbair? 
Does be take your takstand or ruler ? Does be sbake bands witb you ? Do 
you sbow your tongue? Is it polUe ** to sbow one's^^tongue? Doyoulaugh, 
sigb, weep *^ cougb, breatbe bard? Do you take your fellow-pupils' wri- 
ting-books? Do you lend** tbem your book wben they ask *^ you? 

^in hit @^ule, Ätrd^e to school, to church; in htt ©d^ule, Ä. at school, at 
church ^l^eigen, gebieten ^oCneighbor) S^ad^bar, Sf^at^Barin ^^^bfi\^ *2|eine; one: 
Scmanb, @incr, man ^^tociticn; from little children say: cry i*Ici^en ^^ fragen, bitten. 



DI. Conjugation of the Present Tense. 

!♦ Affirmative. I learn, you learn, be (sbe, il) learn#, we learn, you 
learn, tbey learn. 

2, Negative. I do not learn, you do not learn, be (sbe, it) doe# not 

learn, we do not learn, you do not learn, tbey do not learn 

3. Interrogative. Do I learn? do you learn? doe# be (sbe, it) learn? 

do we learn? do you learn? do they learn? 
4 Inter.-Negative. Do I not learn? do you not learn? doe# be (sbe, 

il) not learn? do we not learn? do you not learn? do 

tbey not learn? 
5. Exceptions: I am, you are, be (sbe, it) is; we, you, tbeyare. I bave, 

you bave, be (sbe, it) bas ; we, you, tbey bave ; be goe# 

(go^^), be doe# (b5^), be carries, be cries. (Yerbs in 

(?, SS, ch, sh take es^ tbose in y aller a consonant cbange 

y in ies (bul: be says, be pays). 

CoDjugate the verbs : to take, to write, to read, to spell, to stand up, fo Sit down, 
to Show, to laugh ((af) and others, tili the pupil becomes quite familiär with the 
conjugation. 

IV. 

Subtöij fic^t auf; er fc^t jl^; er nimmt ein Su^; er ßffnet e^; et He^tj 
aier er tic^t ni^t laut genug*, er tie^t Icife; et f^lie^t fein Su^ unb legt ed 
auf feinen^ «ßlai 8uife ijt ein gute« 3Kab^en; fte t^ut mi i^ i^t ^eife (bc» 
*enongh (f noff) ^^tg Q^f^y-^ ^ r^ i 
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fcl^le) ; fte nimmt bie Rxdic, flc gel^t an bfe ©ci^uttafct, flc f^rclbt ctnc 3^'^/ 
jtoei 3ciUn} fte legt bic Ärelbc auf i^ren^ $Ia|} jlc gei^t jurutf^ ju intern 
$ßlo|, jtc fe^t fw!^ nicbcr. (Sure (Sttctn fcnben @ud^ gur ©i^ule unb S^^r lernt 
öiel ®utc^ barin*^ ®eib^ braö unb aufmerffam^! ^abt ©cbutb^! SSu^fiabirt 
5Peter gut? ©treibt 5PauHne gut? gle^t 2)ein »ruber beffer al^ ©u? ®e^t 
S^r ni^t gerne in bie ©^ule^? ©eib 3^r ni^t mifmerffam? 8ernt 3^r ni^t^»? 
3^ lege ben S^iflfpwfl^^ meiner Unlcn |)anb an mein rec^te^ D^r. 2)u ßffneji 
bie Sl^uic. (gr (fließt ba^ genfier. ©ie fte^t bie »itbcr^o ^„^ 35^^ ^(„{> 
ge^t gern jur ©c^ulej e^ lernt lefcn, fd^reiben; bu(ä^ilabiren , rennen, jtngen, 
ltii)ntn, bie beutf(]^e, franjofif^e unb englif(3^e ©J)ra(^e**, ©eogra^j^ie, ®e^ 
f^i^te^2 jt„i, 9iaturgcf^i(j^tei\ SBir ^ben gute Altern unb lieben** fte gart=: 
Ii^*^ 3^t fcib gute Äinber j 3^r gebt ben Slrmcn*** gerne. 2)iefe ©^ülcr (unb 
©^ulerinnen) ^aben gute Sudler, jie lieben*'^ jle unb galten *^ fie*^ rein^o, 
©effne i* ba« genfier? Sldfi ©u ba^ geuer^i? glimmt er ben ©tu^l ö)eg? 
©trieft fte? ®e^t bie^ Äinb fcä^on^^ J^^ ©(3^ule? galten »ir bie ^änbt, mnn 
»ir beten«^? itteujt 3|r (f.Sie) bie Slrmc? M^ri^"^ bie ftinber i^re 3;afd^ett=: 
tü^tx fallen? ^äj ^xdht ni^t gut. J)u bu^ftabirfl ni^t gut. ©r rechnet 
nic^t fe^r gut. ©ie firitft nic^t fe^r f(3^nell. äBir lefen ni^t laut. 3^r lernt 
@ure Sectionen ni(]^t gut. 35iefe 3Ädb^en lachen ni(!^t ju X)icl, ©treibe i(^ 
ni^t f(]^6n? Slefl 2)u ni(!^t ju f^nell? gernt er ni(5^t jei^nen? SGBarum toirft 
ite ben ©tui^l ni^t um? SEBarum breitet biefe^ i?inb fein Safc^entUi^ ni(!^t 
über ben 2)if^? SGBarum jcigen »ir unfre S^W "^^^^ äBeit e^ niö^t ^i^l<S) 
i% SBarum t^un biefeÄinber ni(!^tG) t»a^ i^ i^nen ^ei^e? SSBarum U^ct 3^r 
(I. ©ie) nii^t? 

3back ^therein Cbl^cr -in) ^be (Imperative) <^atten'tive 'pafience (pe]^f(]^en3) »SÜ^ut 
S(r niti^t ItelEiett guge^enpr<S.? ^nothing ^^^picture ^^German, English, French language 
(Ianflgt»(bf<]^) ^^hjs'tory ^%at'ural hislory **Iove Oike, gern %aben) ^HendeVy Adverb? 
^«the poor Cwithout «) "toüe or ßfte? *8keep "they? 20ciean ^^fire «Zairead'y "pray 
(he prays ob. praies?) ^^let? fallen laffcnl 



Fifteenth Lesson. Mnf5e0ntc £cctlon. 

Things* Qualities* Actions* 

I. 

There is a water-bottle (or: decan'ter) and glass. I go for (or: I 
fetch) this decanter aad glass. I put them on the table. I take the glass. 
I look across' the glass : the glass is transparent. Here is the water« I look 
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across the water; the water is transparent. I look across thewindow-panes: 
they are transparent. I ftnock at the glass with my fingen the glass sounds. 
I knock with my hand (my fist) at the table: the table sounds. I knock 
at the window-panes : they sound. Here is the bottom of the glass ; it is 
thick. Here is the bottom of the decanter , it is thicker. Look here, these 
are the $ides of the decanter.' The bottom is thicker than the side of the 
decanter (or glass). There is nothing in this glass: the glass is empty. 
The decanter is füll (u). I take the decanter* 1 pöwr out some water into' 
the glass. The glass is füll ; it is füll up to the brink. Here is the brink 
(or edge) of the glass. I drink some water. I dip my forefinger into the 
water. I draw out my forefinger. My forefinger is wet. My other fingers 
are dry. I take my handkerchief, I wipe my finger, 1 dry it ; now it is dry 
again. Here is a drop^ of water. I spill (potfr out) some water on the 
floor; the floor is wet. My hand is a liltle wet; I wipe it, it is dry. I 
throw a bit of paper into the glass ; the paper is wet. I throw away this 
paper. I fill the glass again. I empty it. It is empty. 1 carry (take, bring) 
the decanter to its former place. The table is wet; 1 wipe it; now it is dry. 
— 1 take my hat; 1 put it on my head; 1 pull it off; 1 hang it on a nail 
(peg) at the wall. 1 button my coat ; I unbutton it. 1 take this little piece 
of wood ; 1 cut it ; 1 split it with my knife ; 1 break it 3 1 throw it out of 
the Window. — Here is a bit of bread. Here is the crust, and here the 
crumfr. The crust is hard , the crumfr is not so hard, it is soft ; 1 eat a 
little of it. I put it in ^my pocket. 

(The master may command to one or several papils to do all this). 
Ho drop ? ^after to put: in is often used instead of into, 

n. 

God can see* me every^ day, When 1 eat and when 1 drink^, 

When 1 work^ and when 1 play/ When 1 sit and önly think^, 

When 1 read and when 1 talk^ When 1 laugh and when 1 cry*^ 

When 1 run® and when 1 walk^, God is always watching** nigh*^ 

There is still another form of the Present Tense : / watck and / am 
watching; I run and / am running. This is called the Progressive Form and 
used for an unfin'ished act, one that contin'fles. It runs thus : / am working, 
you are workvng^ he (she, it) is worhing, we are «?., you are w*, they are 

h 

^fcl^cn 2j[cbcr htbüUn ♦fptelen ^^toal^tn, plaiibcrtt,f))rc(3^ett ^raufen 'gd^cn, treten; 
to take a walk fpajieren g. **trinlen ^benfen ^^xotintn (speaking of children) "wad^cn "wa^e. 
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Who sees*^ you? When can God see you? Can God see you only in 
the day? By what do you see?, Can you also see in Ihe night? What do 
we light^* that we may see? Of what are your candles*^ made**, of tal- 
low*^ or wäx*^? Have you not gas-light in your town*^? Can you work? 
What can you work? Must everybody^^ work? Is it not good to work? 
Do you also work on Sunday (Sabbath-day) ? Is it Sunday to-day? What 
day of the week is this? What day was it yesterday? the day before yes- 
terday? What day will it be to-morrow? the day after to-morrow? How 
many days has a week? Can you teil me the seven days of the week? 
Must a child always work? What are you allowed^* to do in the recrßa- 
tiön-22hour? Do youlike playing (=to play)? With whom do you play? 
At what do you play? Do you read every day? Can you read English) 
French, and German? Do you read every day? Have you flne books to 
read in ? Are you allowed to talk with your neighbour at school ? Can you 
be very atten'ttve when you talk at school? Why, then^^^ must you not talk 
at school? Do you run very fast^* when you go out of school? Must boys 
or girls run so fast? Will they not falP^ when they run too fast? Do you 
walk now ? Do you take a walk every day ? Do you sometiraes ^^ take a 
walk with your master (or mistress) ? Where do you go with him (or her) ? 
Can you read every English word? Do you eat now? Why not? How 
many times do you eat a day ? What do you call eating in the morning ? 
at noon? in the evening? between^^ these times? What means^^**: to 
breakfast, to dine, to sup; to lunch^®? Have you had your break'fast, dinn'er, 
supper , lunchcon to-day ? Do you drink water, coffee, tea, or chocolate for 
your breakfast? Do you ever drink brandy, beer, wine? Of what do you 
think? Do you think of your Pa and Ma? Why do you laugh? Is it polite 
to laugh very loudly? Is it fine when children often cry? Why does this 
child cry? Do you watch in the day or in the night? Who watches over 
you? Is God always watching? Are you always playing? Is your brother 
working the whole forenoon ? Is your sister reading or writing ? Of what 
are you thinking? 

i^after who the verb is used without to do ^*an§ünben a « cft : ^id&t unb leidet 
«sgid^tcr (Sterte") i^gctwö^t «^tal'lo« Solg ^8 2Ba(ij)g i^etabt aogebemtann "erlaubt 
22@r^ijlung ^'H\\o, bajcr ^^a, ft^nell 25 fallen ^^iyx\xidU\\ s'gtoijd^c« s'braetnt, Bebeutet 
28fruiflutfen, fpcifen (ju SJJittag ef[en}, gu ^benb cffeu, Swiftä&enmal^tjcit l^alteu. 

Conjugate: to walk, to laugh, (0 cry, to play, to work, sit (sitting), 

put (putting) in the Present Tense , Progressive Form, affirmative, negative 

terrogative, and affirmative-interrogative : 3^ gcl^c, gel^c nic^t, gti^c ^? 
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ge^c iü) ttf^t? Monosyll'ables ending in one con'sonant (or dissyllables with 
the acceot on the last) doSble this consonaat: Sit, sUting; put, putting C^) ] 
drop, dropping; occur fic!^ ereignen, ocurriog. 

m. 

(Sott fte^ct aöe 5l»enf(j^en foipo^l* bei^ Za^ aU [and] bei ffla^t ®ott weif; 
SUle«0)tt)A$ [that] b« benf ji, f|>ti(ä^ft[,] unbt^ujl* So^tun^ ba^er nur beulen unbt^un 
t0a^ gut, tt)a^r^ unb ted^t ifi*. 3^r ^abt Jfte^t^, nteine Äinbcy» 3)erj[enigr 
DDcl(]&er« anber^^ fagt, bat Unre^t. ^at bein Sekret ^^Ki) W^ ju firafm®, 
wenn bn beiue gection tixifi Icmfi? @en)t^^ l^at et SRec^t, unb i<i) l^abc Un» 
xt^t, mm iö) ni(|t^ lerne. SOBarum la^n @ie immer [jcib il^r immer Ia^nb}1 
SSBol^itt ge^en i^ic? [fmb @. ge^enb]? 3c^ ge^e [bin g^eab] ua^ ^anfe, 
bann*<^ jnr @^ule unb gur Äiriä^e» äBo^cr fommen ©ie? [Sffio tl^un @ie lommcn 
»on**]? 3<3^ fomme öon** ^aufe, auö** ^cr ©^ule, o»«** bcr Äir^e* SEBarum 
laufen @ie fo fd^neB [fmb @ie laufenb]? aRein aSater ruft*^ mi^, @e^en 
@ie Jebcn 2)ag jnr ©c^ule? 3^ gel)c gur @(^ule ieben Sag, aufgenommen*^ an 
©onns unb geiertagen. SEBaö t^un Sie [jtnb ®ie t^ucnb], wenn ®ic l^ungrig** 
fmb? aCBa^ t^un @ie, Mm Sie burjiig*^ flnb? @jfen uab trinfen @ie eben? 
©age*« mir baö 3)atum! ©d^reibfi 35u e^ an bie @^)i|e beiner Ueberfe^ung? 
2)ie Äinber ge^en gerne gur ©(ä^ule, weil jie ba öiele nu^tt^e*^ SDInge lernen. 
SGBaa lernfi bu in ber @^ule? ©ic öiele Se^rer (ober ge^rerinnen) fmb in 
(Surer ©(^^ule? 2Baö lefen @ic fo eben? ©treibt 3^rc ©^mejler? ®e^en ©ic 
an^'i SSBarum fe|en ©ic 3^ren |)ut nüs^t auf? @r ttopft an [atj bte S^ure, öffnet 
fte, tritt in*® ba^ 3iwmer, nimmt feinen ^ut ab unb ^ngt i^n an einen klaget 
in ber SWauer. SQBa^ t^ut euer SSater? (Prog.) @r liefl, igt, tri»», ge^t ni^t 
f|)agieren*^ SGBa« t^ue i^? ©ie f<!^reiben, Sic beulen an^o tti(]^t«, ©ie \pxt^m 
ju »iet. SBä^ t^uji SDu (t^ut S^r, t^un ©ie)? S^ fjjiele nid&t, id^ taufe nliä^t, 
id^ ft^e am2* S;if(i&e. äßa« t^ut er, (jte, e«)? @r (fle, e«) gei^nct, fpielt, fagt 
bie SGBa^r^eit.22 sjg^^ t^^i ^{x^i SBir ge^en na^ ^aufe. äBir ge^cn in bie 
©^ule, in bie Äir^S^e, wir ma^en^^ unferc Stuf gäbe, wir la^en oft,^* wir 
weinen nie^** 



iboth ^in the ^trae ^just, xoaB ift gut, w. u. r. ^right ; I am right, he Cshe, it) is 
right^we, you,theyiirer.;likewise:t&rong Unred^t %e who (she who, those wfao, that 
which) 'otherwise fagcri a. ^punish (Accus, after the verb). ^to be sure (f^ur) ^^then, 
afterwards *^from ^^io call ^^except **hungry **thirsty **tell *'uscful (Accus, after 
the v) ^Ho enter the r. ^^take a wa/k «oof ^^na^t = near ^Ho teil the truth(tt) ^Mo 
2*AdYerbs of indefinite Time before the verb. 
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Sixteenth Lesson. SccOs^eÖ^te £ection. 

Things. Actions. Qualities. (Continued). 

I 

I put my band into (in) my pocket. I take out my knife* I show you my 
knife* I open it. Here is the handle and here is the blade of my knife. 
This is the edge of Ihe blade, and this here is the back of the blade ; here 
is its top. The top is very thin and sharp. I stick my knife into the 
table ; I draw it out again. I cut a piece of wood with my knife. I throw 
my knife on the table; I pick it up. I wipe the blade with this paper* I 
shut (clasp) my knife and put it into my pocket. — Here is a sheet of pa- 
per; it is Square, thin, light, smoolh. 1 roll it up. I fold it. I unfold it. 
I blow on it. I give it to the flrst pupil in the third bench. I take i^back. 
I drop it. 1 pick it up. 1 spread it over this book. I make a hole in it. 
Here is the hole. I look ihvough (u) the hole. I tear (rend) this sheet of 
paper in four pieces. Here are the four pieces. I go to the window, I open 
it and throw these four pieces of paper through the window. — John, stand 
up! (Jfohn: I stand up. Pupiis: He Stands up), Go to the blackboard! 
(John doesso\ he and then the other pupiis repeat). Take the spoöge! Clean 
the black-board! Take the chalk! Draw a straight line! a crooked line or 
curve! a horizon'tal line! a ver'tical line! a circle (e or i))! a cross! Blot all 
out! Put the chalk on the table! Return to your place! — I take a book: 
I hold it above my head. I put (lay) it on the table. I put this pen before 
the book, behind the book, below (or: under) the book,upon (or: on) the book, 
beside the book, into the book, between (belwixt) these two books, near 
the books. (Command, and mähe the pupiis answer in all persons. Give some 
more exercises with the prepositions). 

n. 

I like to go to school and learn I like my master's ^ smile ^ to gain ^ 
To read, to write, to spell ; And learn my lessons well. * 

What do you like? Where do you like to go? Do all boys like to go 
school? Why do you like to go to school? What do you learn at school? 
Is it useful to learn jsomething? Can you read German, French, and English? 

^?e]^rcr Cand title foryoungboys of a decent family) ^i^i^eln Ocid^cn?) ^gctüinncn 
♦gut C^lbü.) 
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Which language can you speak^, write, and read best? Do you read well? 
.Who writes well? Can all boys (girls) in our school write well? What do 
you want ^ for writing ? Can you spell every English word ? Must you offen'' 
spell? Is it difficult to spell English words? What are the two ways^, in 
English, to say: 16) lerne, lefe, f^reibc, buc^fiabire, la^Ie, gewinne? Can you 
say in English, like in German: to learn good^ write good, spell good? And 
why not? (If the pupil cannot give the answer in English, let him teil it in 
German and then give him the translation in English!) Do you never smilel 
Do you always smile ? When does your masler smile ? What do you like 
to gain ? How will you learn your lesson ? Go to school and learn your les- 
son! Do you go to school and learn your lesson? Read in your writing- 
book ! Do you read in your writing-book ? Have you no olher books to read 
in? Which are the prin'eipaP parts *^ of ä knife? And the principal parts 
of the Wade? How is a knife? how the paper? how the wall? What can 
you do with a knife? with a handkerchief? with a sheet of paper? Hold 
your band above(över) your head! Lookabout^Mheroom! Who is before you ? 
after (behind) you ? besideyou? nearyou? Hangthispictureagainst*^ j^^^all! 
Is not there a river ^^ along** our house? Whom do you like best among*^ 
all the pupils? Who sits between you and the wall? Are younow at home, 
at school, at church, at Mr. Wolfs, (u) at Mrs. Burckhard's ? Are you going home, 
to church, to school, to Mr. George's, to Mrs* Osbome's? At what price *^ do 
you seil your books? Were you born in London or in Paris? Do you go to 
bed at about*^ ten or eleven o'clock? Were you ever*® at sea^'? 

sfp^ec^en «btau^cn 'oft «Scg, ^rt unb 3Beife ^^anpU , öoräügKcJfl ^^^t\l 
"um — l^crum, auc^: wngefa^r; about 10 jniles "gegen iaxQ ^^gtug ^♦ISng^ ^^untet 
i6g)^el8 "ungefähr um ^^je (immer) "bie <Sce (SWeer). 

m. 

3^ fenne mcl^rcre SRetaDc; j. ».* @ifen, Äupfcr, ®t>lb, ©über, @ta^- 
Äenncn ®te aud^ anbete ©toffe^? D Jtt, mein $)ert (ÜWabame, graulein), i^ 
fenne g^ »• SBoHe, S^aumwoHe, Zni), 8eber, ©tein, ^olj, ^oxn, Seinwanb. 
SRennen @ic mir ein |)aar ©egettfiänbe,^ (»elddO au« biefen ÜRetaÖen unb 
©toffcn gema^t*(flnb)! Äonncn ©ie galten? ©ewi^^^ m. ^.! ©agen @ic wir 
auf (Sttglifc!^: 12345, 60789, 23456, 78901, 39842, 48629! «BJe^c garben 
lennen Sie? 3^ fenne: grau, »eif, rotl^, gelb, gtun, f^Äarg, blau, braun* 
SBie i^ei^t auf ©nglifc^: l^eß^blau, bunfeFrctp aEBiffen ©ie tt)ie »ielc ©eiten 

^f. i. (for instance) ^material hn object or two ^made ^to jbe sare ^light 'dark. 
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3§t aSu^ ^at? ©agcn^ ©ic (e«) mir! Sie öielc genjinf^cibcn fiiib in bicfcm 
3immcr? aCBic »tele 3a^nc l^at ber [ein] SRenf^S^? ©freiten @ic auf einem 
|)cft ober auf einer ©d&iefertaf et ? 8e6en »ir in 2)eutf^tanb, (Snglanb ober 
§ranfrei(!^»? ®»)eifen @ic gu ^aufe? ©teilen [ftnb, gibt e«] an^ |)4ufer 
Ott^erl^alb*^ ber ©tabt? ©ic foKen e6 innerhalb" einiger (weniger) ^^ 3;age 
l^aben* äBoHen ©ie mir 3^r ettglif(i6e^ 8efebu(3^ leiten? SJon gangem [mit att 
meinem] |)erjen, 6r f(3^reibt bieß mit eigner [feiner eignen*^] ^anb. 2)iefer 3üo(t 
iji gang außer** SÄobei^, Safoft (guife) il|t öor mir; SQKl^elm (aOSil^dminc) 
l^inter mir, SRobert (üRarie) neben mir, Subtoig (Sictorla) gmifd^en mir unb 
meiner SSafc (ßoujtne)» 5|Jjtngjien fommt na^ Dfiern, gAficn*^ üor Dfiern* 

^tell ^Germany, England, Fraace ^°without "within ^^a few (ftu) ^^own ^''^out of 
^^l'ashion (fashionable ?) ^^Lent; Shrovelide, Shrove-tuesday gaftnac^t. 



Seventeenth Lesson. Sicßcn^eöntc tectionj 

Objects. Actions. Qualities, (Continued)* 

I. 
Here I have a lettei^. I open this letter* Here I show you the date; 
here is my sig'aätflre. Here on the left is the mar'gin. Here at the end is 
a PostScript. Here is a blot (or spot) of ink. I take my penknife and 
the letter. I Scratch (or erase) this blot of ink. I blow out the candle. 
It smokes. There is some smoke. Here are wafers« Here is a stamp, It 
is gummed* Here is the gum. I meisten the stamp. It put the siamp on 
the letter. This paper here is letter-paper. The paper of these writing- 
books is foolscap. Here is a sheet of blotting paper. Here is a book. 
Here is the title-page. Here is the name of the anthor, of the bookseller, 
of the prTttter. 

n. 

When I'm * quiet ^, when Fm rüde', When I gather ® pink^ or rose 

When Tm nau^rÄty, whenPm good, Which in my nice*^ garden grows**, 

When Fm happy*, when Tm sad^ When I catch and kill*^ the ffly^': 

When Fm sorry^ when Fm glad^, God is watching from the sky ^*. 

*ria = I am ^ni^ig (guüe^ hci^, groB ♦glutfli^ «traurig «teforgt, forgenöott. 
I am sorry, cö tl^ut wir Icib. 'frol^, Tm glad ea freut mi^ ^findtn u. fammcin «SUeüe 
lonice pbfci^ Cpretty, nice, fine, beautifal) **tua^f«i «tSbten "gltegc, SÄütfe i*be« 
(P^tbare) «)immcl. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^ «^OOglC 
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When must boys or girls be more quiet, at school or at play? Why 
musl you be quiet at school? Must boys always be quiet? Bul must they 
be rüde? fs a gentleman** ever rüde? Do you know a pupil who is rüde? 
Do you like rüde or naughty boys? Will the master pünish you when you 
are naughty, or when you are good ? Have you a good father and mother, 
good brothers and sisters? Are you happy when you are naughty? Is there 
a man who is always happy? Are you unhappy? Are the pafents happy 
who have naughty children? Does a rüde son make (render*^) his father 
happy? What is better, to be sad or to be happy? How are young 
children whose parents are dead*^? Are you sorry and s^d when you 
know your lesson? Are you glad and happy, when you obey'^^ your 
parents or when you disobey'*® them? Where do roses and pinks grow? 
How is the rose? Have you a garden with roses and pinks in it? Why 
do we call it a nice garden? Is it not agree'able^^ to have a garden? 
Do you kill a fly? Are we not allowed^^ to kill flies?. But must we 
give them pains^*? Who is ever watching? Is God only in the sky? fs 
He not every where? ^^ — What do you want for writing a letter? Have 
you some letter-or postpaper? or'dinary paper?^^^ Is your ink good? Do 
you v^ite with quills^^ or steel-pens? Can you make a pen^*? Is it po- 
lite^^ to have postscripts or blots in a letter? Do you oflen wrile letters? 
To whom do you send com'plTments in your letters? Do you take a single^^ 
Sheet for your letters ? Do you write the date at the beginning or end of 
your letter? May a letter be unclean'? Have you Covers for your lelters? 
Where do you buy^^ them? What do they cost? Are they gummed? Must 
you seal your letters? Do you use wäfers or sealing-wäx? What else^® do 
you want for sealing a letter? Do you prepay*, or frank^* (pay the pöstage'^ oQ 
your letters? Do you write the direction (or address) in one or several lines? 
In which corner do you write the name of the place of res'idence, in the 
right or left one? Do you carry (bring, take) your letters to the pöst-office 
yourself? Where is the post-office in this town? When does the maiP* set 
off? Will you soon write a little English letter? At what o'clock are letters 
deliv'ered^'-*? At what o*clock does the post-offlce^^ close^^? Do you take 
a copy of your letters before you send them to the post-office ? Teil me the 
name of the author, bookseller, printer, bookbinder^^ of your booki 

**= ein QCbiltctcr 2Kantt ^^ma6)tn ^HoH ^\t^ox6}en ^^t\ i ^ t gd^or^ett ^^angenel^m 
^^allow cilaubeti; ift c3 unS ni(^t ßeftattct? ^^^i\n SDJül^e, pains ^(brntt^^m^-ühnaü 
22beonccpt "©anfefcfccrn (^ofeti, epulcit) 2*einc g. feinet be« «s^öfli^ ^Uinfa^ 
2^faufen ^Saugcrbem ^sfranüren ^o^otto 3*bie ^^oft (te courrier) '^auögcbeit, au(i^: to 
give out 33^oft **fd:Ife§en (fr. clore) ^^^Vi^W^tx, 
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m. 

3(S^ muß* einen Srief [(J^reitem Äonnen @ie mir einen SScgen Srtefj)aj)iet 
lei^en^? ÜWit aScrönugen, mein graulein, ^ier iji einet? SBiffen @ie, wenn bie 
SPofl^ na(S^* granf tei(!^ abgebt? $unft^ V2II ^^^ ^^^ SourierjUä (express'-train). 
S)ann ^at>e i6)^ feine B^tt ju üeriieren, 2Bie lange wixh bie ^ßofl offen fein^? 
©ie ifi offen m V4 auf 11. 2Bte üiet U^r ifl e« je^t? @« ifi »; auf 10. S)ann 
muß i(!^ meinen S3rief in einer l^alben ©tunbe aufgeben®. 35en »ieüielflen l^aben 
toir ^eute? |)eute ifl ber 26. SRai. |)ier ifi ein Tintenfaß, ein gebermeffer, CMaten 
unb ©iegeßaÄ. Sriefe nadb 3lmerifa muffen ni^t mit ©iegeflatf gejiegelt 
toerben^. |)ier ifl aViti wa« Sie braucl^en. ©oH i^ S^nen eine geber f^neiben ? 
5^ baute S^nen, i^ benu^c (gebrau(!^c)*ö bto^ ©ta^lfebern. |)ier ifi eine 
®6)aä)kl mit einem gangen ®roß** (ober 12 JDu^enb^^J' i>wfu^en (Jjrobiren*^) 
@ic fle. 3^ bin fertig **• 3^ fc^reibe nun** bie abreffe barauf *«. 3(^ 
braud^e ein Si^^tO) jenen SSrief gu flegeln. SGBoIIen ©ie fo gutig *^ fein(,) mit 
ein Sout)ert ju leiten? SGBa^ ifi ba« Sßorto nad) S3erfin? 2)a^ ^orto burc!^ 
gang*® 2)cutfd^Ianb ifi Jeftt brei Äreuger ober ein ©ilbergrof^en. @ilen ©ie*', 
fonfl^<^ trerben ©ie gu fpat fommen*** — SGBo!^I, hjaren ©ie gur^» (regten) 
ßeit (ba)? 3^r SSrief toax gu fcj^toer*^, iü) mußte boppüM 5Porto begasten. — 
2)iefc aWab(ä^en flnb immer fe^r ru^ig, fle finb nie unartig ober ro^. ^it) bin 
gIü(fli(J^O) fol^e gute Äinber gu i^aben. Sd t^ut mir leib gu fageu, baß biefe 
Änaben n^eber ru^ig noü) artig feib. ®ute 50Jenf(!^en flnb immer fro^. SBoßen 
©ie einige SRofen in meinem ©arten j)Pu(fen? 3n meinem pbfc^en ©arten 
tDa^fen fe^r t)iele2* (unb) fe^r i^üm SRofen. SSobte biefeö S£^ier(ä^en ^s tti(!^t! 
JDer ©(S^riftfleüer f^reibt ein S5u^, ber Su^brutfer brucft^« eö, ber S3u(!§^anbler 
»erlauft*^ e^, ber S5uc]^binber binbet^« eö. ©agc mir ben SDatum, bie änrebe^^, 
bie Unter fi^rift M S5rlef(!^en^ auf ©eite39l ^ier ifl ein englifd^eö ©nlabung«^ 
SSiUet»® in ceremoniofer^* gorm: 

„Mr. and Mrs* Brown preseot'^^ their möst respectful compts. ^^ to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith and request'^^ the honoar^^ of their com'pany to dinner , on 
Friday next at 6 o'clock.^' — And the Anstc^er : „Mr. aod Mrs. Smith pre- 

U mnst ob. I want to 'Dative and Accus, behind the verb hmi\ ^to ^recise'Iy 
Qafter the number) ^Nomin, before the verb 'fein (he) offen ®post (a letter) 'fein gef. 
Csealed) mit ©. ^^ase (hM benfiftO **gross ^'dozen (sing) ^Hry **=z3(]^ l^aBe ge« 
t^an done ^^nun tc^ fc^reibe ^^^= auf (on) e 8 ^Tsind enough as (2Ö. @. flütig genug 
f., aU gu l mir ein©.?) ^^whole *'make haste 'Ootherwise *Hemgufpat ''in "too heavy. 
here: aboveweight (fiber ®ewi(i^t) '*a great deal ^^= Heine S^^ier I. animal '*lo print(i)* 
"^to seil '^to bind '^address' ^Ouote, or card of invitation ^iceremo'nial ^^pres'ent? 
33compliments ^^bitten ^'^our an^ or, 
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sent their respects'^® to Mr. and Mrs* Brown and feel much pleasure in ac- 
cep'ting ^'^ their kind invitation for Friday next." Or: „Mr. and Mrs, Smith 
prescnt iheir Compts- to Mn and Mrs. Brown and beg^® to return'* their 
best thanks for their kindness. They regret♦^ however*^ Ihat a prßvious** 
cngagement*' prevents'** their accepting this frfendly invitation. Wednesday 
Evening." 

36= compt5. ©rüge, ^mpfcT^rungett «Tannc^mcn ^«erlattBen fld^ Oo beg leave^ 
um @rlaubni6 bitten) 39(^aßf) abftatten (♦»fr. regretter) bebouern ♦* between twa 
commas '^öoraangigc ♦«^Jcrpflic^tane (^Inna^me einer ©inlabuiiö ob. bgl.) ♦♦(fr. prevenirj 
t>er^tnbeni. 



Eighteenth Lesson. ^C^t^eOnte £cctl0n. 

In the yard (court-yard) im ^of e. 

I. 

We leave the school-room. We go into the yard. We are in ther 
yard* We lock al the house. We see the waDs. They are made of slone- 
(bricks) and wood. Here is a door. There are the Windows. There are 
shutters before the Windows. Döring^ the day these shufters are open, in the 
night they are shut. Here is the ground-floor; above the groond-floor there 
is the first floor (or story), above* the flrst story is a second story. There 
above is the roof made of tiles (slate). On the roof there are some chim'- 
ncys. Under the roof are garrets; before the roof are eaves; they are made 
of plate (iron-plate). Under the ground-floor is a cellar. In the cellar (cave) 
there are casks (bar'rels). Here is the lobby (ves'tibule). Here is a stair-case 
(here are the stairs). Here are the ban'isters (bärastrade). We can go np- 
stairs and down-slairs. The stair-case has several Steps. They are made of 
wood (stone). Here is the hoose next-door. Here is the street. Here are 
lamps. Here are stones. Here is a gate. Here is a bell. We can ring' the 
bell. Now look at the sky. Here the sky is blue. There are clouds ia 
the sky. There is the sun. It (he)* shines. I show you the four car'dinal 
points. Here before me is the East, behind me the West, on my right band 
is the Sonth, and on my left band is the North. Here between East and 

^n^ä^renb 2(5} übet, oberl^alb 'r&uten, freuen *„sun** is oflen nsed masculine, and 
^^moon** feminine. 
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SoQth is Sonth-East; here is North-East, Ihere is Sonth-West, and here 
North-West. The sun rises* in Ihe East, sets* in the West; you see hin^^ 
toward^ the South in the noon-time; you neyer^ see him in the North. I 
move^ my hand, and I feel the air. A strong air is calied windCi); & strengt 
wind is calied a storm, • a YT'olent^ storm is a hnr'ricane« To-day the sky 
is clear*, serene*^; the air is soft, mild; it is fine weather to-day. A 
genlle** wind is calied a breeze*^ 

^gel^t auf 'ge^t unter ^strong, powerfal things are often aseü with tbe mas- 
caline, weak, soft, mild ones with (be feminine gender ^to-ard gegen 'nie ^Cu}bett)egen 
'ftar! e^eftig »flar «»l^eiter "fanft "IBrife. 

n. 

How is the weather to-day? Is it fine or bad weather? Is it windy. 
stormy? Is it cold> warm, hot, tem'peraleS dry, wet, cloudy, foggy*, ^ainy^ 
sultry*? Is the sky in London not often cloudy and foggy? In whioh season 
is the weather warm and hot? In which is it cold, stormy? In which windy, 
rainy? In which is it dry, temperate? Is it beawtifuP weather? How do you 
do* to-day? Are you quite well? Is the sky blue now? Are there clouds 
in the sky? Where (from which quarterO does the wind blow to-day? Does 
it come from the North? Do you know what a gentle wind is calied? Do 
you think that we shall have a rain to-day? Have you seen a rainbotc?®? 
lYhat do people* take with them when it rains? Have you an umbrella? 
Shall we haye a thunder-storm ^^ in this season? In which season are 
thunderstorms yery frequent^^? What do we hear in a thunderstorm ? Do 
we hear the thunder or lightening*^? Is the cold severe*^ to-day? Do you 
shiver** with cold? Are you cold? Or are you warm? Is there a great heat*^ 
in the mouth of November? In which month heat is generally greatest? Give 
me a little description^^ of your (this) housel How many stories has it? 
Do you live on the first, second, or third floor? Have you a dining-room, 
a parlour (drawing-room)*'^? How many doors and Windows has it? Are 
there shutters at the Windows? Are they shut up during the day? Have you 
double*® Windows? Is the roof of your house covered with tiles, slate> or 
copper? Has your house a gate, a lobby (vestibule), a corn-loß**, one or 

^ gemäßigt »fog ffleUl 'rain Sflegen, regnen ♦Wtoül »fd^on Cpretty, nice, handsome, 
fine, beautifui) «fiel^fö »SSiertel, ®egenb C^tiU) 8$Kegenbogen »bie Seute = man 
io@et»ftter (thunder = ©onner, bonncin) ^^^auftg *2 2)onnet obet ©li^ "jireng 
J*== tremble jittern (uor) ^^^i^t "©ef^reibung i»@alon (©taatöjimmeO «bop»)elt 
^^epii^tt («oben). 
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several garrels*? How many slaircases are there in your houses? Have 
the staircases banislers (balustrades) in wood, iron ? How many chimneys 
are Ihere on the roof of your house? Are your rooms papered^ or white- 
washed^? Have you carpets* in your drawing-room^ (parlour*)? What is 
in your cellar? Have you a bed-room of your owvt^? Is your house high 
or low? Is your room up-slairs or down-stairs? Are there eaves at the 
roof? Who ttves in the house next-door? •— At what o'clock does the sun 
rise on the 21«* or 22«^* (oQ March and 23^ (ofj September? At what 
o'clock does it rise now? At what o*clock does it set? When does it 
rise and set the 21«* June and 21»* December? Teil me the day of the 
week, the honr, and the datel 



*2)a*!ainmer ^paper topcaircn, Stapete ^tünd^cn, toetgen ♦3;cpj)i(^ «word used 
England %sed in America 'ein clgcncö ©d^laftfmmer. 



m 



in. 



Good boys and girls should* never say», And, „ifyon ptease" to sister Ann 

,/ will^' and „Give tne this." Good boys to say are ready* 

O no, that never is Ihe way, And, „Ye*, sir^' to a genlleman 

Bat, „Mother, if f/ou ptease^'. And, „Fe*, ma'amm'' to a lady. 

ÜKu^t I)tt I;5fli(^ fein gegen» Sebermann? 3ji e« f^Sn, wenn Äinbet gtot 
fmt> Cf"»^ Ö"^)^ 3<* *^« ©entleman ie gto6? Sji eine SDame ni^t immer 
^5jli(^? 2tt>et i^t fonnt« gtot» fein gegen bie dienet", nt^t tt><t|>t? SRein, 
mein ^ett (SKabame, mein ^Sulein), iO^ mi^, ba^ man^ nie grob fein muf 
(muf nie f. g.)/ »«^« 9«9"» ^Sater nnb SRutter, no# gegen Stuber unb ©c^wefter, 
tpeber gegen Srembe», no^^ gegen aSertoanbte«» ober SDiener. 3^ fage nie (nie f.) : 
„®ü> mir ein ®k« aOBaffer," fonbern" j „®ib mir gefäaigji ein ®Ui SBaffer." 
<ein ®. SB. g.) 3^^ antworte nie (nie «.) mit einem Moßen" „3a" ober 
„gicin"} ic^feleiMmmer^insu*»: mein |>err, SRabame, gräulein. 3(| «o})fe 
immer (immer f.) an [at] bie Spre, e^e [before] ^ offne. 3(^ nel^me ben |)ut 
ober bie mn%e ab (ofi), beoor** i^ (in) ba« Simmer trete. 3(^fage nie (nie f.) 
ju meinem ©^uttameraben:„8et^e mir beinSu^, beinen SSIeipift/' fonbern : „@ei 
fo fiefäüig (gut, guHg) unb W^e mit pei^e mir g.]". SEBenn \a) ti gurüc^ebe«, 
»crgeffc" i<i^ nie (t(^ nie ».) ju fagen: „3«^ i>MU" bit," SBenn bu hungrig 

*„\ä)üt>\>'' fönten »foaen »wenn e«3§nen Beliebt = flefäHigfl ♦bete» «toward «^mSgt 
may »servant «one, we, people (here abo : 1) 'stranger (for'«tjner 3luM5nber) i^rela- 
tion »»but "mere "add "before (enteriog) "give back Iacc. beMnd the v.) »«forget« 
«^thank. 
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cbet burjHg na^ |)aufc fommfl^ »ic fagfi bu gu beiner ÜWuttcr? 3jl baa 
Brü^jiud (3e^nu^rbrob, gßittafleffen, abenbcffen)« bereit? Sifi bu bereit in blc 
©t^ulc gu gelten? SP Jeber üRann ein ©entleman unb ijl }ebe grau eine 
JDame? — 3n unferm |)ofe ifl ein Srunnen^ ein SGBaf^^au^*, ein ©taU^ 
nnb ein @(!^nt>))en^ Unfer |)au« i^at üier ©totf^erfe, einen großen ÄeHet unb 
einen ®pti^n. SEBit ^aben ein ©efeüfiö^aftdjimmer mit feinen a;et>j)i^en unb 
f^i5nen a)l6beIn^ 3^ l^abe ein eigene^ ©tubir^jimmer, SGBir ^aben ^opiftU 
fenfler unb 3Äloujlett*. SWein ©tubirjlmmer iji t>arterre [im ©rbgef^oH/ Mc 
Ätt(^e*<> iji im ©outerrain [unter ber 6rbe]**. 3»ein ©ro^^^^^ater unt^ 
(meine) Oroßmutter »oi^nen [leben"] im erflen ©totf. — SQBie ge^t*«, mein 
lieber ^eter? SQBo ge^jl bu l^in? 3^ mai^e [ne^me] einen ©J^ajiergang, »ei! 
e« fo au^gegei^net ft^^one«** SGBetter ifl* SGBie flar unb l^eiter ijl ber |)immell 
a)ie ©onne f^eint ^eö*»; e« ifl fein SBoH^en*« am |)immeL 2)er SGSinb ^at 
fi^ J)t5^1i(^*^ gebre^t [geanbert*®]. (Ir** fommt an^ Storben. SGBenn er m^^ 
la^t [fSm^o], bekommen ipir«* »egen. ©e^en ©ie mü) (üi) ber SBetterfa^ne«^. 
@« ip ein f^arfer«» SBBepwinb. Einige gro^e Sropfen fallen** fc^on* 5«un 
regnet e^* ©e^en ©ie ben fronen SRegenbogenl ©e^en ©ie i^n ni^t? 2)er 
Siegen ^at ben ©taub gelof^t (gelegt««^), ©e^en ©ie, e« bli^t*«. |)5ren ©ie*^, 
ti bonnert» 

^Ädo, after the verb ^Uiese nouns wUhout arHcle, Lunch (nonn and verb) is the 
slight repast between breakfast and dinner; bmcheon is a portion of food taken at 
any Urne except at a regulär meal. %e]l %ashing-bouse ^stable <^sbed %r'nitare 
^study *blinds Calso: dtonlcanp) **»kitchen ** ander ground ^^g^and uhyq "beautifut 
"bright *%ot a cloud *'suddenly ^^changed ^^he? ^H&W ^^voix werben ^Jaben we sbalfc 
have "weather-cock "sharp *♦== ftnb faUcnb "laid ^ßüghten "hear. ' 



Nineteenth Lesson. Jtcun^eönte £cction- 

The Five Senses. Tradesmen. Wit fünf SSimt. i^atd^mxktx. 

L 

Here are my eyes ; I cau see wilh my eyes. A man who cannot^ see, 
is calied blind» Here are my ears; I can hear wilh my ears. A man ^ha 
cannot hear, is deaf. Here is my mouth and tongae; wilh my mouth and 
iongue I can speak. A man who cannot speak; is damA. (What; then*, is 

^am. can not ^then alfo, howeyer iebo^, tberefore, in general etc. are generally 
put bietween two commas. 
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deaf and dumb?) Witb my tongue, I can also taste. I taste yih^A I eat. 
Here is my nose; I smell with my nose. Wilh my fingers, I can feel whelher 
(ob) things are rongh or smooth^ cold or warm, sharp or blunt — Here 
is a table; the tradesman^ who makes it, is calied Ihe joiner« Here are my 
boots; the tradesman who makes them, is thß shoemaker. The tradesman who 
makes my clothes is the tailor. He who makes the walls is the bricklayer 
or mason» The car'penter makes the timber*. The glazier^ makes Ihe 
Window. The watcbmaker makes the watch. This Jfenife is made by the 
cotler^; this ring by the goldsmith; this lock by the locksmith; the leather 
by the tanner. The hatter makes the hat, the farrier (0} makes the caps^ 
and the milliner makes the bonnets. The man who writes a book, is the 
author; he who sells it, is the bookseller; he who prTnts it, is the prTnter, 
he who binds it, is the bookbinder« 

n. 

When the sun gives heat and light. Night or day, at church or fair^, 

When the stars aretwinkling^ bright^, God is always everywhere*, 

When the moon shines on my bed, JKnowing alF I do or say, 

When I rest^ my weary* head, Showing me the happy way. 

What does the sun give? When is heat greater, in sammer or spring? 
What is the contrary® of heat? In which season is cold most severe? When 
do the Stars twinkle, at day or night? How do they twinkle? Does the sun 
shine in the night? Where does the moon shine? How is your head in the 
evening? When do you rest? Do you often go ta church? Were you at 
church to-day? What are we doing at church? How many churches are 
there in this town? Have you ever been at a fair? Did you buy (bei) there 
anything ? Are there several fairs in this town ? Is God in heaven' or on 
earlh^^? Is God also near*^ you? Where is He? Does He know what you 
are speaking, doing? What does God show us? When shalP* we be happy? 
Must we do our duties in order to** be happy? — How many senses have 
you? What are the or'gans** of sT^lit*^ hearing, smell, taste, feeling? What 
do you call a man who cannot see? hear? speak? What do^you call him^^ 

^f^immcrn, fun!e(n ^giänjcnb' (Adj. instead of Adverb) ^m^en ♦möbc ^üWarft, 
aWejfe C^luöfJeHung) «übcrott 'all that ^or ioverse' ©egcnt^eil »bet Cunpc^tbarO ^immel 
*o(grbc ^Xna})0 M "»erben *^n order to um ju **Sßer!j^ug ^^^efid^t "he who Der* 
ienige loeld^er. 
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^ho can neitber hear nor speak? Do yon know a blind man? a deaf, a 
dumb^ a deaf and dnmb? Teil me several tbings (ibat) yoa can see, hear, 
smeüy taste, feel! What does the mason or bricklayer make? the carpenter? 
tbe milliner? tbe sboemaker? the watchmaker? tbe joiner? tbe catler? the 
glazier? the locksmitb? the tanner? the hatter? Who raakes the benches? 
tbe keys? Are there many tradesmen in tbis town? Are there also mana- 
fÄc'torles* here? In whieh country are most manufactories, in France, Ger- 
many, or England? Oo yoa know a manofactorer^ in this town? 

igabrücn «gabrlfant. 

IIL 

SlptK, 3uni, ®e|)tem6cr unb ^lo'omUx llnb b(c cfnjiöen SWonate, m\ä)t 
30 S^agc ^ben, aUc [bic] übrigen ^aben 31, audgcnommen (bcr) gcbruar, 
»cl^er in einem gemeinen * Sa^re 28 unb in einem ©c^aUJa^re 29 Sage ^at 
©Ott ip uberaU} er jle^t unb ttei^ Slfle«, toa^ i<i) t1)Vit: mm li) flei^ig^ ober 
Wfjifl (fÄ«0^ **"/ ^^^^ t^ arbeite ober f^)iele, \a6^c ober »eine, ipenn id^ traurig 
ober fro^Ud^*, gut ober bofe*^, glütfli^ ober unglutfli^ bin, bei* Sag, loenn bic 
©onne fd^eint, bei ^a<S)tf wenn bie glanjenben ©terne flimmem; unb ber fanftc 
ÜRonb auf mein S3ett fc^eintj ob i^ ouf bem ÜKarfte ober in ber Äird^e bin: 
©Ott fielet mi<i) überall. 3^ ge^e gern [i^ ttebe gu gelten] jur S<i)VLU, i^ 
lerne [ju] lefen, fd[)reiben, buci^flabiren } mein Se^rer Idd^elt unb iji juf rieben^ 
mit mir, »enn i(3^ meine fiectionen gut lerne. (i)tx) ÜRenf^ ^at fünf Sinne: 
®efl(^t, ©e^or, ®eru(^, ©ef^mad unb ©efu^t. 3^ fennc au^ bie Organe 
bieler fünf ©innej e«® finb: bie Slugen, bit D^ren, bie Siafe, bie 3wnge, bie 
^aut ober t^ielmel^r* bie 9lert)en^® unter ber ^aut. 3^ fe^e alle JDinge, »el^e 
um mi^ i^er [around or about] flnbj i^ i^ore bic Sone^* (ber) Wtni^V^, bie 
Stimmen ber [t)on] 5Wenf^en unb Spiere j i^ rie^e bic Sälumen*'; i^ fc^metfe, 
toaö i^ effej i^ fü^Ie, toa$ falt ober »arm, rau^ ober glatt i|i, iä) fu^lc oHe 
Äort^er^*, »el^e id^ berühre*», 2)er Äo^pf ijl ein J^eil meine« Äorper«} bie3a^ne 
flnb ein S^eil meine« Äo|)feö. ^6) gel^e (walk) mit tpcinen gu^cnj i^ arbeite 
mit meinen |)anbenj i^ beifc*« mit meinen 3a^ncn. 3^ bemerfe*^ an meinen 
Slugen: bie Slugenbrauen*®, bie 9lugenttber* *, bic ?lugenwim|)ern^®, ben 8lug= 
apfeP^ aWit ben 8ipl)en offnen unb f^ließen wir btn 2Runb. S)ie Sruji iji öorn, 

^common ^diligent Cmore, most d.) ^zy (lavier, laziest) ♦merry, glad ^bad, nau^Äty 
(unartig), wicked (boö^aft, gotttoO «= in bem 'contenHed ^= fle «rather (a&o: 
gicm(ic^) lOnerve ^'sound "music ^^flower ^^body, bodte« "touch "bite *»observe' 
perceive (ij 'Seyebrow *^eyelash (««) ^Oeyelid '^eyeball. 
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bcr SRudeii iji leinten, 35ie ffc^Ic iji tjorn, bcr SRadcn iji leinten. JDie S^ette meine« 
gu^e« jtnb: bet ©(S^enteP, ba« Änie, bie äßabe«, baö ©c^^ienbein 3, ber guß, 
2)fe S;^eile be« guge« ftnb: ber Äno^el, bie gerfe, bie gu^fo^Ie*, bie Se^en^ 
3m fio})fe ifi baö ®e^irn«5 in ben Anoden ^ iji ba« SRarf^} in ben SiDetn 
iji ba« SSlutj in bet Srujl ftnb ba« ^erj» unb bie gunge*«»} im Sau(3&e flnb 
ber a»aäenii, bie Seier", bie Oebarme^^. aßel^e« jinb bie SS^eile be« Sltmö? 

Hhi^Ä ^ca^ Ccalves) ^sjijn ^gole of the foot ^toe *brain 1)one ®marroir • heart 
*Oiungs Cplur.) "stom'ach (k} ^Hiv'eT ^^intes'tine (usual in Ihe plural), bowels Cpl.) 



Twentieth Lesson. 3t0ttn^ig|lc £cc(l0n. 

Possess'ive Gase* (Genitive.) ffitnitiu oier <Bt|!|fttU. 

I. 

Here is my band, here is this papiFs hand. Here is my book, bere is 
a pupiFs book. Here is John*s pen, Frederick's pencil (lead-pencil), Edward's 
writing-book (Mary 's shoe, Louisa*s apron, CaroHna's bonnet), James's* head, 
Lewis's nose, Charles's ruler. Here is the ftouckle of my finger. Here is 
the fore-part of my f*eck ; here is the forefinger of my right hand. Here 
are the walls, they are a part of the house. Here is the table; this is the 
leaf, or upper-part of the table, tbese are the legs of the table, and this is 
the drawer of the table. Here is a wiadow; here are the panes of the 
Window and here is the frame of the window. Here is a chair ; here is 
the seat of the chair, here is the back of the chair, here are the legs of 
the chair. Here is the master's place (the place of the master), there are 
the papils' places (the places of the pupils). This piece of India-rubber is 
mine, that is John's. Here is a book} here are. the Covers, here the 
leaveS; the pages, the back, the cat; the corners of the book. Here is the 
handle of my knife, here is the blade of my knife. Here is the author^s 
name, here the bookseller's, here the printer's (the name of the author etc.). 
Here is Lewis's book, Charles's inkstand, Kate's glove. Here are Frederick 
Schiller, the greatest German poet's, works. 

^The *« mnst always be sounded. 
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n. 

U The Ar'ticies z a, an and fJke, 2, A Noun^ is the name of any 
Point oal^ the Noans : a man, the bee. thing, 

As: school or gar den j hoop^ or 
. Swing*. 
3« Adjectwes teil the kind^ of noun^ 4« Instead* of noans the Prmouns 
As : great, small, pretty, wMte^ or brown* stand : 

Jlfm<?, who^ this, that^ his arm, 
her band. 

Wbat is the Articie? the Noun? the AcUective? the Pronoun? Teil me 
three articles, six noans, six adjectives, six pronoans ? How many kinds of 
words do we explain^ bere? — Wbich is the hardest metal yoa know? 
Is copper barder or softer tban silver ? Wbich is the läziest cbild at school, 
lYhicb is the most dil'igenl^? Wbich do yoa tbink the most asefal of all 
yonr books ? Wbo is the tallest of all the pupils ? Who the smallest of all ? 
Wbich table is the longest (g) and wbich the shortest in the school-room ? 
Is your ink better or worse tban the other pupils'? Is yoar copy-book 
cleaner tban your sister's? is it the cleanest of all? Wbich of your flngers 
is the longest? the shortest? the biggest? Is the weather to-day more 
agreeable tban yesterday? Teil me some parts of your bodyl the prin'cipal* 
parts of your arm! of your footl Wberewilh (with wbat)*® do you go (walk)? 
bite? bear? see? taste? smell? feel? speak? write? Wbich are the prin- 
cipal parts of your eye ? Where are the tongue and the teetb ? How many 
legs, calves, fingers, teetb, nails (of the flngers and toes) have you? Where 
does the blood flotf?*^? With wbat are most bones filled? Where do the 
yeins carry *^ the blood? Wbat is witbin our breast? witbin our belly? 
Wbat do you call the fore-part of the neck? How many bones bas man* 3? 
Wbich are the principal parts of a bouse? a table? a book? a window? 
a chair? a bencb? a knife? Wbose book is tbis? Wbose place is that? 
Wbose band, wbose bead, wbose boot, wbose cap is tbis? Where is the 
roof? Wbat is in the yaYd (com rt-yard) ? Wbat is in the siable? Wbat is 
at the lock? Wbat is before the bouse? bebind it? above it? below (under) 
it? beside it? witbin it (inside)? witbout** (outside) it? With wbat are our 

^Scjei^nen, ^crDor^eBen ^iSuBftantiö, 4)auptwort ^sRcif ♦@c^auM *@attung, ^rt, 
IBefc^affen^cit ^anftatt 'erftarcn ^er and est are llie signs of Comparative and Super- 
lative with inonosyllables or Short dissylables, morej most with polysyllables. '^aupt* 
fäd}lid^ft»owomit "fliegen »^fü^ren unb tragen i^ungefal^r (aboat) 26i *♦ou§er§aI^ ol&ne. 
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Windows provided*? Are the slair-cases provided with banisters? Have we 
a weather-cock or a lightning-rod^ on our roof? Are all bones holVott?^? 
Is there a bäl'cony* outside our house? Have you read Goethe's pöems^? 
Where are Tom's books? Have you re§id of Ulysses' migra'lions*? Cyrus' 
life? General Blucher's deeds^? Have you seen my falber, mother, uncle, 
and aunt's bouse ? Were you at the joiner's or watchmaker's ycsterday ? 
Were you al Mr. Martinas last week? Do you buy® your pens.at Mr. Witter, 
tbe bookseller's? Where do you buy jour books? 

^öerfc^en ^mii^aWiUx »§o^l mtan, IBoIfon ^®tt>i^i «(fr. emigrer) Söanbetung 
'S^at ®pron. bei/ faufcn. 

m. 

3Bir t^eiten* ben tncnf^H^en* StUxptx (n (into) brei Steile ein, nSml^^: Stopf, 
ütu«H)f*, ©lieber^ Slm Äopfc bmtxUn »ir bte äugen. SSBir offnen unt> f^Iie^en 
ben SRunb »ermittclfl« bcr iipptn. 3n bcm 2«unbe bejxnbcn ^ä) [ftnb, gibt c«] 
bic 3wttge, bic 3^^^^^/ bcr ®aumen^. 2ln ben <B^VLÜtxn fangen® bic Slrme, an 
benen (which) bcr Oberarm, bcr ©flbogcn, bcr Unterarm ^ bic |)anbc finb, mliic 
mit gingern tjcrfc^cn jinb. ^k ginger ftnb mit 5Rageln tjcrfe^en. äßir jaulen an 
bem Äno^engerujic^® 261 Äno(i^en, t)on benen *^ maniä^c*^ ^o^t, mancl^c mit 
ÜRarf gefüllt fmb. SBir at^mcn tjcrmittdji bcr Sungen, »ir »erbauen*^ bic 
@t)ei[en** t)ermitteljl bcd SKagend unb bcr ©ebarme. Sic Sterben jinb feine 
gaben, »el^c meifi^^ t>om ®e^irn au^ge^en*^ SDic Slbcrn fu^ren^^ ba^ SSlut 
»om ^et^cn in alle Steile l>e^ Ä6rt>cr«* 2ln bem Mätn jS^len wir 24 
aCBirbel*^, an bcr SSrujl 24 ^Ipptn^K ~ SBir »o^ncn [leben] in einem |)aufc 
mit mehreren ©toÄrocrfen. 9Son einem ©to(itt)e|!c jum anbern gelangen*® wir 
auf %xtpptn. 35ur(3^ bic genfier fommt Sic^t unb 8uft in bic öcrf^icbenen 
3immer. 2Bir fe^en au^ burc& fie auf bic ©tra^e*^ 3m ©(^lafjimmcr** 
f^lafen, im @t)eifcfaal*^ effen wir» 8luf bem 3)a<]^c jinb eine äBettcrfa^nc unb 
ein Sli^aMcitcr. 3)ic Äüc^c ijl neben bem ©jjcifcfaal. SBogu** bicnt^^ ba^ 
genfier, ber Sifc^, bcr ©tu^l, ba« ©affer, bic geber, ba« gineal, ba^ ©ummi 
elajiicum (Äautf^uf), m S3u«>, ba« Sintenfaf, bic ©^ultaf^c (bcr m^tx^ 
fatf)? 2Sot)on2« ip j^er ^ut, bcr ©trumpf, bad ^emb, bcr SRing, bic U^r, bcr 
Änopf, ber @^u^, ber 9lotf; bcr Äamm gemalt? Unb wer ma^t biefc 3)ingc? 

^divide ^human ^yiz. (the latln word videäcetj generally pronounced: namely or 
to tt7tO*lrunk ^limft ®by means of ^pal'ale %ang ^lower a. ^»skel'eton *^of which ^^some, 
several ^^digesl' ^'^food, victuals (wittelS) ^^mosl of which "go out, proceed ^^carry, 
conducl' Ccon'duct, noun) ^^verl'ebrae {sing, vcrt'ebra) **rib ^Oget (g) ^'street 22bed-r. 
23diniDg-r. ^*for what ^^serves, is used ^«of w. 
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2){e 3;^eile eine« S5aume« flttb: Me aBurje!*, bei: ©tamm«, bte mni>t% bet S(P*, 
bet 3weiß^ bo« Slart, bte Äno«<)e«, bit SSlüt^e', bie gruc^t», bie Ätone», ber 
SBittfel*« (@ij5fel). ^ier fnbSo^nn'« »u(^er. gefen** @ie ^umboIbWSBerte"? 
©e^en ©ie ÄatP« ÄIciber? ^afctn @ie n^t Safob»« ©d^iefertafel«? SSit 
toarftt in b« ^eter«ttr(^e" gu 9iom «nb in bet ^aul^fitii^e ju Sonbon. ©inb 
ba«(plur.) nic^t ®5t^e'«, be« großen beutfc^en ©i^terö, SBetfe? 2){e« ip meine« 
SJniber« unb (meinet) ©^wefiet Spmi. 

*root %unk 'bark ♦brauch *twig 'bnd 'blossom «fruft 'crown *"top (of the tree) 
"read i»work >»slate "at St. Peter's. 



Twenty first Lesson. C^ifiaab^tDttn^igftc Ccctiotl, 

Descriptions. ^(efi^reUiungen. 

I. 

Let US make little descriptions about things we see^ in this room, 
anstc^eriDg principally to the foH'ofc^iDg questioDs: 1. What kind of a (hing 
is it? 2. Who makes it? 3. Of whal is it made? 4. Which are its principal 
parts? 5* For what does it serve (is it osed)? 6. Which are its principal 
qualities in shape^, color etc.? 

The table. The bench* The chair. The stove. The window (fur'nitures)^ 
The bread (food)* The glass (table-farnitare). The cap (article of dress). 
The ruler (school-furniture). — For in'stance (f. i.): 

The book is a schooMurnitare« The author writes it, the printer prints 
it, the bookseller sells it, the bookbinder binds it, the scholar (papil) bays 
i(. It is made of paper, the Covers are made of paste-board, the back is 
made of paste-board, of leather, of calico. The principal parts of a book 
are: the Covers, the back, the four corners, the cut, the leaves, the pages; 
on the pages there are letters, syllables, words, sentences (phrases). It is 
used (it serves) to read and learn in. A book may be useful or (sometimes) 
hurtful, interes'tittg or tedious, long or short, big or thin, old or neW; deai 
or cheap, handsome or ugly, well or ill printed. 

^which we See ^— form or fig'ure, ©eflalt *z= ulen'sils, ©cr&t^e. 
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n. 

1. Here is a needle, Its parls are: the eye, Ihe poinl, Ihe shank*. 
The eye is at one end of the needle, the point at the other, and the shaak 
is between the eye and the point. It is a sroall in'strument made of steel 
in manüfac'tories and nsed by seamsfresses^, tailors etc. in sewing^ with 
cotton, silk, thread^ or worsted^, which are put through the eye; to thread 
means to pass a thread through the eye», A needle mast be sharp, and it 
is a bad one, if the point is blunt. The shank gives a part by which to 
hold the needle. The shank is straijflit, tHpering^ smooth. 

2. The penknife is a cutting instrumenta made of the best steel by the 
cutler. Its^ principal parts are: the blade^ the handle, the riv'ets^ the hinge 
or springt; on the blade I see the edge, the back, the point. The blade 
shuts or clasps into the handle. The handle has two scales made of bone, 
Ivory^^ wood, or molher-of-pearl**. On the blade I see the maker's name 
and the notch^^, or nail-hole, used inopening the blade. The penknife is used 
to make a pen, to Scratch written words, blots. It may be sharp, dear, 
pr^cious, flne, good^ bad. 

3. The chair is a fur'niture (of the room), made by the joiner of wood 
or cane or straw* Its parts are : the back, the seat, the legs, the bars (or 
cross-bars). It is used to sit on; the use of the back is, for the sitter to lean 
against; of the legs, to suppOrt the chair, of the gross-bars to give strength 
and firmness^^ to the whole, wilhout them the chair would easily fall to 
pieces. The (four) legs and the back are upright or perpendic'Qlar, the seat 
is I^y'el or horizontal. A chair is high or low, hard or soft, sqaare or , 
round, dear or cheap, stuffed with hair etc. 

4. The watch is a useful instrument made by the watchmaker of gold 
or silver. Its parts are: the glass, the two hands, the rira, the in'side, the 
face or dial**-plate* The two hands are fasfened in the raiddle of the face^ 
they are unlike', one of them is long, the other is short. Round the edge of 
the face there are little figures 1 to 12. The glass Covers the face; the inside 

*bet öangtl^cil, aud^: ^^tnM, ©c^ienBetn, (Stiel, 3a«n«bc {Bryonia) ^gf^al^erin, 
üon seam ^aum 'to sew (o) n^tn *or small twist, gaben ^pron, ujufteb, woolen 
yarn nsed for stocklngs and other fine fabrics, ^oHengatn, (Sa^elte ^^becoming grad- 
nally smaller toward one end, like a taper or small wax candie Vhy not hU'i ^a pin 
or liltle nail of metal •Slngel unb (SprtnQfebct ^^the tusk Cor long pointed tooth) of the 
el'ephanl (also of the walrus, narwhal, or narwal etc.) "the hard, silvery, brilliant, 
inter'nal layer of several Shells or oysters ^^a hollow cut in any (hing ^erbe, (5inf(^nitt 
^H before r? '♦dial etgerrtlii^ ^onnenn^r. 
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consists' mostly of little wheels and the spring. There is a key to wind up the 
watch ; when wound up it licks. The use of the watch is to teil the time. 
The clock teils the hours, too; but the former is in onr pocket, the latter 
Stands in the corner er at the wall of a room. 

5* Here is a piece of chalL Chalk is a natural sub'stance, because it 
is not made or prepared by man as paper, leather, the table etc., but pro- 
düced* by naiure. Chalk is taken out of pits, called chalk-pits. There are 
f. i. in England and in Champagne^ (France) low, rounded hills consisling 
entirely of chalk. Chalk is white, sol'id (for it does not form drops like 
milk, water, brandy etc.); and op&que (opake), that is not transparent. It 
sticks to the tongue. When I draw the chalk across' the slate or black- 
board, some of it remains on the slate : the chalk is crumbling, and there- 
fore useful for writing with. 

6. Goal is also a natural snbstance which we dig out of the earth. It 
is black, bright, brittle^, hard^ opaque, inflam'mable. It is useful for cooking 
our food and warming our rooms, for making gas^ and producing steam 
which comes from boiling water. 

7* The pencil or black-lead-pencil is a writing material. It has the 
form of a cylTnder, or a cir'colar body with flat ends* Its parts are: the 
lead, wood, sur'face, ends. It is used to write and draw with. If there 
were no lead in the pencil, we could neilher write nor draw with, and if 
there were no wood, the lead would blacken our fingers. The lead runs 
along the middle of the pencil, and the wood is round the lead. Before any 
one can use the pencil, it must be cut; and when we cut it we form a 
point Those words here on the surface are the maker's name. A pencil 
may be hard or soft, long or short, solid, opaque, brown, green, black, white, 
yellow, blue, red; the ends are flat and circular, the lead is gray, brittle, 
friable*, bright. The whole form is cylin'dricaL 

^prod'oce n., produce' v. ^pron. shampane* (ßVi^i (S^ampagnmSBein) ^e^sily broken 
^erbreci^tid^ ^easily crumbled or redoced to powder jetreibnd^/ MdtXx^, 

m. 

1. Which are the parts of a needlel What persons use needles? Do 
only women use Ihem ? What men use them ? What do you call a woman 
whose occupation is sewing? Where is the word „seamstress" derived? 
Where is the eye of the needle? What is the eye? Of what use is the eye? 
What is put through the eye of the needle? What means „thread"? „to thread"? 
Where is the point? How must the point be? And why? Is that a good 
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needle the poiDt of which is blant? By what part do we hold a needle? 
Of what is the needle made? and where? Teil some qualilies of a needle! 
Have you seen a taper? Of what is a taper made? What form has it? 
What means ,,tapering''? 

2. What kind of Instrument is the kmfe? Who makes it? Of what is 
the biade made? What do you often see in the blade? Whal is the notch? 
Of what use is it ? Are there not sometimes words on the blade ? and what 
do they mean? Is the blade of a penknife always in the same position? 
How is it placed when the knife is used ? and how when it is put into the 
pocket? What, then, is a clasp knife? Where is the point? How is the 
point? Where are the riv'ets? Why are they nec'essary? Of what is the 
handle made? Where does ivory come from? and mother-of-pearl ? and 
wood? Of what does the handle consist? What is the use of a knife? of 
a penknife? What do you call a blot^ spot^ or stain of ink? Have you some 
blolting-paper? 

3. What kind of thing is the chairl Of what is it made? and by 
whom? Which are its parts? Of what use is the back? the seat? the 
legs? the bars? Haye all chairs these four parts? How many legs have 
the chairs in your room? Why have they four legs ? Which parts are upright? 
and which level? What means perpendicular? horizontal? Are some chairs 
stuffed? with what? why? 

4. Who makes the watch? Of what is it made? Which are its parts? 
What does the glass serve for ? The hands ? Which part do you not see 
when the watch is shut up? Where are the hands fastened? Are they alike? 
What does the long band show? And the short one? Which goes quicker? 
What has the face round it ? Can you know that a watch is near, even if it 
is not in sight? By what? Of what does the in'side consist? What is the 
use of the watch-key? of the watch? There is something eise which teils 
the timC; what is it ? Where is generally the clock ?. and where the watch ? 

5. Is chalk made by man or prepared, as paper? By whom is it 
produced? Is it an artifYc'ial substance? and why not? What substance is 
it? And why? Where does chalk come from? What are those places called 
out of which chalk is taken? Is there a great deal of chalk in the earth? 
What does it form? What color has it? Milk is also white, but is milk 
solid or liquid ? How is chalk ? What do you call a body or substance that 
flows (or forms itself in drops)? Teil me some other solid and some liquid 
substances ! What do you call glass, because the rays of light can pass 
tbrough? Is chalk also transparent? Why can you not call it so? How is 
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ü? What means: opaque^ When you rub it, what becomcs of it? What 
do you call it b,ecause it crumbles when rubbed? Wbat qaality makes the 
chalk ttseful to us? Teil me what yoa observe' when you hold the chalk to 
your tongue? For what is chalk used? 

6* Is coal an artiflcial substance ? Where is it found ? What do you 
call the places where coals are found in the earth? Of what color is it? 
Is it dull or bright? What do you call it, because it is easily broken? And 
because the rays of light cannot pass through? And because it can be set 
on Are or easily ktndled? What qnality of coal makes it so usefnl to man? 
Of what use is coal to man ? What does steam come from ? What makes 
the water boil ? And what makes burn the fire ? Do you know how gas is 
prepared ? 

7« What kind of material is the pencü^ Which form has it? Is the 
wood the whole of the pencil or a part of it ? And the lead ? How many 
ends has the pencil ? What are the parts of the pencil ? Before any one 
can use the pencil, what must be done to one of the ends ? What do we 
form when we cut it ? What do sig'nii^ the words on the wood of the pencil ? 
What would be the con'sequence if there were no lead in the pencil? What 
is the use of the wood ? Where is the wood ? and where the lead ? What 
color has the wood? and the lead? What qualities has a pencil? Wbat 
means „friable"? 

IV. 

5. Verbs teil of something which is done: 

To readj write, count^ ^ing, play, or rtcit. 

6. How things are done the aiverbs teil, 
As: siowty, quickly^ in\ or well. 

7. A Preposi'tion Stands before 

A neun, as: in or through a door. 
8* Conjurictions join^ the words togeUier, 

As : men €md women, wind of weather. 
9, The Interjektion shows surprise, 

As : Oä, how pretty, ah, how wise I 

What does the verb teil? What does the adverb show? Where does a 
preposilion stand? What is a conjunction? YHiat does the interjection mostly 

*= bad, evil(i) \^U^t 2=x bring together üereintgcn, üctbiubeii. 
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or frsquently show? Which are the nine parts of speech*? Give me 3 (to 9) 
examples^ of each! Teil me which kind of word is each in the description 
(which) we have made about the book! — Which letter do we add to the 
Englisk verb in the 3^ person Singular of the Present Tense^? What do 
you say in English: er, (fte, e^) lauft, i)crfauft, licji, Mnbet, f^jiclt, ^tf^ox^t, 
lauft, fingt, fagt, geigt "? But what do we add if the verb is ending in o 
(wilh a con'sonant before), in cä, #, o?, sWi What do you say in 
English : er (fie, e^) t^ut, ge^t, freugt, fio^t (push, u), fleibet, fra^t (rabirt au^), 
toac^t, tt)af(3^t? When the verb is ending in y (with a cpnsonant before), how 
is the 3^ pers- sing. ? What do you say in English : flc tragt, pe fagt, fle 
trotfnet, flc fiubirt, fle fauft? The only exceptions* are the six verbs of 
mood^: I can, will, shall, may, must, dare, which do not chänge*: he (she 
it) can, will, shall, may, must, dare; the severith verb of mood: to Met is 
reg'ular^ : he, she, it lefs. Form® now little sen'tences with all these verbs 
(f» i. My brother buys a book etc.). — Is the English conjugation difficult ? 
How do you form the Present Tense, third person Singular? But when the 
verbs are ending in o and y with a consonant before these letters? How 
many verbs make exception and which are these verbs ? — Have you some 
boxes in your house? Have you a box with matches in it? For what do 
matches serve (are matches used)? Where do you buy matches? Are they 
dear* or cheap*^? How much does a box of matches cost? Are there many 
or few matches in a box ? — Is there Are in the stove ? Do you 'make fire 
yourself^*, or does a servant make it? Is Are cold, warm, or bot? In which 
season have we fire in the stove? Which season is it now'? Is our Are 
made with coal or wood ? Is fire useful ? May it never be hurtful ? Can you 
teil me one thing or two which are long? short? tall? little? large? sraall? 
thick (big)? thin? round? Square? flne (nice, pretty, beautiful)? ugly? white? 
black? brown? red? yellow? green? blue? grey? rough? smooth? bad? 
good? high? low? 

^jftcbe Cfpred;en), parts of s. Söortarten, Slebet^citc ^«ßcifptei: ^Beit (gram.) *3lu3: 
tta'^me 5^ilf8jettU)ottcr beö ?Q?obn§; bcr Olebcform ^Cfic^) änbern %gelmd§{g ^bilbcn 
^tl^eucr (lieb) ^«njol^lfctl ^^I myself, you yourself, he himself, she herseif, it itself, we 
ourselves, you yourselves, they themselves. 

V. 

(Bin |)au^)ttt)Drt ifi ber 9lame ehtet 5perfon ober @ae^e*. 2)et Slttifel 
5ejci(S^uet ba^ Hauptwort aU folc^eö^^ (Sin ßtgeuft^aftölwort bejttmmt 

izz:^: S)ing thing ^to point out Oi«iit the meaning of). 
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l)a6 ^am)t»ort nä^cr*; inbem c« fagt^ toie ein Sing i% ein gut »ort 
»ertritt bie ©tcflc^ cineö ^au}3toOTt^» 2)a« 3cittt)DTt fagt »on etnem 2)lng 
etoa^ au^*, 9ett)o^nti(^ wa« e6 t^ut ober kibct^ 35aö Umflanb^roort 5e^ 
flimmt ein ßdixot^xt n%r®, inbem eö fagt, ipic, ipann, tt)0 etwa^ flefjiic^t^ 
3)a^ aSet^altnißnjort fle^t öor einem ^au^Jtoort unb btüdt® baö 95er* 
l^ältni^^ jtt)lf(3^ett jtoei aGBortern au^. 2)ad Sinbemort öcrMnbet 2B5rter 
xittb ©a|e mit einanber*®* 2)a^ ©mtJfinbung^toor.t brucft ein ®efu^I**, 
eine ©emüt^öbetoegung*^ auö. — 2)er Dfen ijl ein ^auögetat^e; et ip t)on 
ßifen ober @rbe unb wirb in einer gabrif gemalt, ©eine ^aujjtbeflanbtl^eile 
ftnb: ber Ä6rj)er, ba^ S;^ur^en, ber SRofi*^, ba^ SRo^r, bur^ mlä^t^ ber SRauc^** 
toeg gel^t*^ SKan brennt |)oIj ober Äo^Ien im Dfen, aber nur im SBinter; in 
ßnglanb unb granfreit^ ^at man*^ gettjo^nlit^*' Äamine*® flatt ber Defen. 
6in Dfen mag gut ober f^lei^t, l^oc^ ober nieber, l^eif, falt ober n?arm, treuer 
ober woi^lfeil fein» 

SGBo^in gelten ©iel SCBol^er fommen Sie? 3n toel^e ®(^ute ge^n ©ie? 
3n »el^er Älaffe ftnb ©iel ©inb ©ie ber (grfie in S^rer ©(j^ule? äBie ^eift 
ber 2)ireItor S^rer ©c§ule1 S^xibtn ©ie Sßriüatfiunben*^? Äonnen ©ie immer 
S^re Section? SBel^e ©eite ifl bie« in S^rem ©u^e? Deffnen ©ie 3^r S3u^ 
©eite 117! äBie t)ieU ©eiten ma^en ein »latt? 12 SBlatter, wie öiele ©eiten? 
aSie öiele @Äen ^t S^r S5u^? ^aUn ©ie S^re Ueberfe^ung gemacht? SSer^ 
fie^en2<> ©ie bie« SBort? SSerfle^en ©ie Sitte« (»a«) ^ fage? gefen ©ie e« 
nt>6) einmaK^M SBoUen ©ie biefe ülegeP» lernen? SWad^en ©ie Diele ge^ler^^? 
©ie ft^reiben gu f^neö. JDiefer ganje ©a| ifl falfcS^^*^ geilen ©ie mir ein 
Slatt ^apltx gtfafligfi^ aber ni^t ©^reib*^ ober gHefj)a}3ier} i^ muß einen 
©rief fc^reiJeu. |)ier ifi mein ßonce^Jt^^ 2)er JDatum lommt entioeber an ben 
Äo|)f ober an ben guf bc« Sriefe«. ©^reiben ©ie umgei^enb (= mit Umgang 
ber 5ßofi26). ^aben ©ie bie 2lbre|fc gef^rieben? @e|en ©ie: Poste reslante^'^ 
barauf [auf e«]! 2)er SSrieftrager toitt ben SSrief jur 5ßo|l (mit)ne^men. — Sluf 
biefem geuc^ter ifl ein gi^t, aber e« brennt ni^t, SGBarum nic^t? 3^ ^^^^ 
fein aunb^oljc^en. ^ier ifi ®elb. gaffen^« ©ie eine ©c^a^tel Sunb^olj^en 
^olen^s, ©ie flnb ft^le^t, fle brennen ni(^t. ©ie ftnb ni^t troden genügt». 

^nä^er Bcftimmen to qualify ^a^^r\b Ho sapply, is used instead of ♦to assert' 
^lo suffer *to modify 'lo happen ^auöbrürfen express ^relation ^o^^^ gufammen together 
^^feeling ^^emotion ^^grate ^*smoke *5— gel^t njcß ^^~ flc l^abcn ^^generally ^^fire- 
place Cchimney) ^^pTi^yale lesson ^Oanderstand' ^lagaia or once raore ^Zj-ule 23faait, 
mistake' ^^faise, incor'rect ^Scop'y (abftJ^reibcn) 26i)y return of post ^Ho be calied for 
C»irb abgel^ott werben) ^B^olen to go for, Idolen lajfen to send for ^Senough. 
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VI 

1. 2) er Ziiä) ifl ein fe^r uutlf(!§e6 |)au6gerä%. @r tvlrb t>om* ©(J^retner 
(2;if(3^let) au^ |)olx gemalt 2)o^2 gjjj ^^ ^^j^ fietnerne^ 2;{fc^e, Slif^e ijon 
aWarmot*; ©^tefet^'unb anderem ©toffe«. ©eine'' ^au}3tt^cile fmb: bic ^tatte^, 
bfe güße^; bie ©^uMabe*^. @r" bient (um} baran*^ ju arbeiten, fpielen, 
effen. (So gibt^^ öicle arten** üon Sif^en: arbeitWifc^e^^ ©j)ieltif^e«, Qp 
tifc^e*^, aSaf^tife^e*», Sßfeilertif^e*» u. f. ttJ.^o @(n a;if^ faun ^oc^ ober 
nieber, lang ober furj, ti^euer ober wo^Ifeit, f^on ober l^aflic^ nnb »on s?er- 
f^iebenen garben fein* 

*by C9. aua 4>. öom ©^.)/ tJPtt in the passive voice? ^yet ^stone n. and adj. 
^marble ^slate Material '^his or its? why? *^— Dbcttl^ctl upper part 9— Ißcine ^^drawer 
i^he? "=r gu arbeiten :c. an ijm ^^there is, plur. there are **kind "working-t. 
i^card-t. "dining-t. ^^washing-sland, amer. wash-st. *^pier-t. Ci§) ^°and so on, and so 
fortb, etc., or &c. (et caetera). 

2. a)ie ©^ule ifl eine fe^r nu|It^e Slnflalt*. 3n unferem Sanbe« ^at 
jebeö 3)orf feine^ ©^ule unb feinen Se^rer} ©tabte ^aben fogar* mehrere 
@^ulen mit öieten gestern: e« gibt aSoHa^;; unb greif(!^ttlen^ Unii^erfitaten^, 
©^mnafien® unb anbere ©(^ulen* 2)ie Äinber, loclt^e in eine ©c^ule gelten, 
loerben ©(Jbüter (scholar) genannt 2)er Seigrer le^rt ober unterrichtet^ bie 
©(3^üler, ßr le^rt fte rid^tig*® [ju] fj)re(£^en unb fd^reiben, @j)ra^Ie^re*S [ju] 
lefen, gei^nen, fingen, beten, ba^ 9ie^nen*2, bie ©ef^i^te*^, 9iaturgefc^id^te**, 
®eogra}3^ie*^. Sebe^ Äinb foflte*® in bic ©(J^ule gelten* 5Rur berjenige, loelc^er 
ettoaa gelernt ^at, ifi ein braucj^bare^*'^ Olieb*^ (ber) ©efeßfc^^aft^^ a)u fannfi 
aber^o ni(j^t« lernen, loenn bu ni^t aufmcrffam, gel^orfam, fleißig bifi, wenn 
bu ben Unterricj^t^i flßrfl^a fcu^ gdrm«^ bur^ ßanfen^* ober ©c^ipa^en mit 
beinen ©^uHameraben. Srage unb leii^tflnnige^^ Äinber macS^cn^^ bent Se^rer 
»iete 3Rü(;e2^ unb ©orge^» unb lernen nur toenig» gleifige unb aufmerffame 
©^uler mad^en^^ feine 2lrbeit angene^^m unb lei^t unb bereiten^® ii^m »iele 
greube. SBel^e ©egenfianbc fie^fi bu in ber ©^utc unb »oju^* werben fic 
gebraust? 

^institation ^country ^his? *even ^common- (also : pri'mary-) seh. %ee-scb. 
'univer'sity (ju) ^gymnasium (col'lege, acad'emy for ladies) %struct' ^^correctly (why 
not carrecH) ^^gr^mmdiT ^^aritimaeiic ^^is'tory ^^natuföl h, ^^geog'rapijy i^ought to 
1^=: nütUc^ ^^member *^soci'ety (fofei»itt) ^^ahtt at the head of the senlence (like in 
French) ^linstruction ^Ho trouble, disturb ^Snoise ^^quarreling ^sthou^Atless ^ß^ geben 
2%oabIe 28care hörender ^^h=z jjcrurfa^cn cause (au(]^: geben) ^^für »aö? 
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3. 5)lc aOBo^ttung*. (3)et) aWcnfi^ braui^t etne SGBo^nung. 3)tc menfe^^ 
liijt SBo^nung tP ba^ $au6. Sariii^ ftnbet er ©(S^u^^ gegen^ SBinb imb 
Siegen, gegen |)i^e unb Saite* 33a^ |)au^ ^at öter @(fen nnb j?icr au^erc^ 
aSBanbe. 3)ic SBanbe ^aben gtei^c^ ^6^e^ aber fetten gleite Sänget 3n ben 
SGSanben [ba] ffnb^ Spuren unb Senfler* SEBa^ er^alti^ bte ©tube burc^ bic 
gcnfier? Sluf iebem |)au^ ip^ ein 2)a(ä^** mit einem ober mehreren ©c!^orn=5 
fieinen*^ JDurd^ bie |)au^t|urc fommt man guerfi in ben ^au^gang^^j t)on 
ba fu^ren*^ Spüren re^tö^^ unb linf^ in bte ßiuiiner unb in bie Äü^e^^. 6lne 
jicinernc ober ^ol^erne Xxcppc^'^ fü^rt aufioart^*® in ben erflen ©to(J*^ ober 
abwdrt^2o {j^ 5,^,^ ÄeUer^^ Unter bem 2)ac^e ip ein ®))ei^er22 (SBoben) ober 



24 



/ 



2)ac^fammern (?D?anfarben)2^* ©e^r f leine unb ft^lei^te |)aufer l^ei^cn |)ütten 
fe^r große, ^jrac^tige^^ ^aufer i^eifen 5ßalafle unb ©d&loffer^^* Ser jufrieben 
ifi, tt)o^nt in einer |)ütte fo glü(ftic^, aW in einem 5Palajie. ©e^r gro^e 3i»^n^e^ 
l^ei^en ©ale^^. @^ gibt Diele Slrten "oon ßimmtxn: SBo^njimmer^^^ ©taat^^^ 
ober @efetl[(!^aft^ximmer2^ (©alon^^), ©(^lafjimmer^^, Slrbeit^jimmet, ©i^ul^ 
jimmer, ©t^eifejimmer, SSanjfale^*, unb in ben Sai^n^ofen^^ j>g^ @i[enba^nen^^ 
SBartefale^** äSetc^e S)inge befinden fx^^^ geroo^nlic^ in ben 3iwmern unb 
ju^* ml<i)tm ©ebrau^ bienen^^ fle? 

^dwelling ^therein %helter Cprotection) *njiber = against ^outside Cexte'rior) ^e'qual 
^hei^'Ät (^cit) ölength 9=cögt6t ^Ofeceive (i), obtain' ^*roof ^^chim'ney ^%all i*Iead ^^on 
the Tight band *%itchen ^^staircase *öup (up'ward) ^%tory (floor, o} ^o^jo^q ^^ceWaT ^^Mt 
(corn-lofl) 23ga,.fet 2*hut^ ^qi [cottage is now applied to sinall, but neat and tastefnl 
dwellings) ^Smagnif'icent Cwag-ni) ^^pal'ace, cas/Ie ^^saloon' (ä) ^Sdwelling-r., in 3lm. 
sitting-r. ^öparlor (parlour) in Amer., drawing-r. in England ^obed-r. ^idancing-r. 
32station-house ^SrajI-road, rail-way 3*waiting-r. ^^zn fini) ^ßzz S)on of-^'= flnb. 

4 3)ie gamilie^ (2)ie) aWenfc^cn leben in ©efeUf^aften* (Sine Heine 
©efeüf^aft i)on (of) (Eltern (SSatcr unb 2Wuttcr) mit ii^ren Äinbern nennt mau 
eine gamilie. 3^^ ^^^ gamilie get;6ren2 auc^ bie ©ro^eltern^: ber ©roföater 
unb bie ©ro^mutter, ber Urgroßt^ater* unb bie Urgroßmutter» S)er SBruber 
meinet SSater^ ober meiner 5D?utter ifl mein O^eim^, t^re ©(S^njejier ip meine 
SSante^ 3^ bin ber 5>lejfe (bie ?tid)te)^ meinet ÜnlM unb meiner Sante, ber 
ßnfel^ (bie ©nWin) meiner ©roßeitern* 2)er SWann^ meiner ©c^lvefier ifi 
mein ©(^mager*®, bie grau** meinet Sruber^ ijl meine ©(S^ttjagerin* SlUc 
©lieber einer gamilie Reißen 3Serwanbte*^ %yx6) ber 5|Jat^e*3 unb bie ^ßat^in 
gel^oren gur gamilie* SBenn meine SRutter fiirbt.**'unb mein JSater ^elrat^et*^ 

*fam'ily ^belong' ^grand-parents *great grand-f. ^uncle, hunt a^itt (ä^nt/ am.) 
'^nephew C«eti)iu), ntece ®grand-child (grand-son or daughter) ^hus'band ^^brother-^in- 
law "wife ^^rela'tion *3god-father, god-m. ^"^to die ^^to marry. 
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ttjieber, (fo) iji feine grau* meine ©tiefmutter*. SBa«[,] aIfo[J ijl mein ©tief^ 
t)ater? — Äinbet lieben i^re ßftern, ge^ord^en^ i^nen, fu^en* i^nen ^xtnbt 
gtt maii)tn^^ benn^ ftc loetbatilen® i^nen $Ral^ruiig^, Äleibung, (Srjfc^ung^L] 
itnb oft i^r ganje« ©Ifitf^ ÄinbeT(,) beren (Sttern tobt ftnb, ^ei^en SeBatfcn^^^. 
«u^ Me a)tenfH>oten** gel^oren gur gamilie; ^c belommen Sto^*^, SBo^nung, 
So^n*^ unb l^lfen** [jti] arbeiten* 

^wife, not woman ^step-m. ^obey Hry ^for ^owe 'food ®education ^hap'piness 
^^orphan ^^servanl ^^bQ^j-d is^ages **aid. 



Twenty Second BiDeiunö^tDttn^iglle 
Lesson. £ection* 

Past Paiticiple. Imperfect Tense. Perfect Tense* 

I 

!• Lewis (Louisa). walk up to me! — T. What did Lewis (Louisa) do? 
P. He (she) walked up to you. — Lift up your right band, boys (girls)I 
What did you do? We lifted up our right haads. Advance your left ^vm, 
Francis (Frances)! What did he (she) do? He (she) advanced bis (her) 
left arm. Unbutton your waistcoat (your neck-clolh) ! He unbuttoned this 
waistcoat* Button it again I He buttoned it. Fold your hands. I folded my 
band. Fold your hands, childrenl We folded our hands. Move your lefC 
foot ! I (he, she, it, we, you, they) moved my (his, her, its, our, your, their) 
left foot. I remove this chair. What did I do? You removed the chair. 
Potfr out some water into this glassl What did he do? He poured out 
some water into the glass. — He fllled the glass with water. You wetted 
(moistened) your finger. He washed his band. He wiped it with his band- 
kerchief. He dropped a bit of paper. He picked it up again* He repeated 
your words* He returned to his place. (Tktis in all persans.) 

2. Bepeat the same with the Perfect Tense. Lewis , walk ap to mel 
What has Lewis done? He has walked up to you* He has lifled up his 
hands. He has advanced, unbuttoned, buttoned, folded, unfolded, moved> 
removed, poured out, fiUed, welted, moistened, wiped, dropped, picked, re- 
peated, returned. 
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3* AU reg'ular Yerbs form their Fast Participle and Imperrect by addiog 
ed, Yerbs endmg in e add only d: smiied, loved, liked, changed; verbs in 
y (wilh a consonant before) change y in i: copied, cried, studied, carried; 
yerbs ending in a consonant after a Single vowel (having the accent on the 
last syllable) double this consonant: dropped, rubbed, propped, sapped, re- 
ferred (bejogcn, t)cwicfen auf: I refer to my last respects' [(Srgebenc^] of the 
2»»^ instant [bö* 3Rtd»]), occurred (ereignet). 

n. 

Change the following sentences i. U) the Imperfeci Tense, 2. to the Perfect Tense, 
3. to the Affirmative, Negative, Interrogative, or Interr.-negat. The Imperfect form of to da 
is: (Ud. Did I (he, she, it, we, you, they) retarn? I did not learn my lesson. Did I 
not dress? 

I dBüghi' in^ learning. I breakfast now» I dine at noon. I sap. I 
breathe by means of my längs. I call on^ you when I pass by^ The servant 
cleans the yard. The weather changes quickly. The veins condacl' the blood. 
Columbus discovers America. Good children obey their parents and masters. 
The postboy delivers a letter to my father. I join these Iwo pieces ofwood 
togelher. We digest by means of the intestines. My master (mistress) et- 
plains these words clearly*. You never finish in time^ Do you gather flowers? 
Doe^ your master often smile? Why do you laugh? What happens? Who 
knocks at the door? Who lights (kindles) the sun? Do nien live eter'nally^? 
Who crea'tes^ the world? Do you learn your lesson every day? He studies 
welL The child cries yery often. Why does he drop his handkerchief? 
observe these dark clouds. Why do you overturn this chair? He prays ta 
God day and night. They pick up vvhat I drop. She proceeds to her place. 
We provide you with books. Do you not perce^ve this fault? Does he not 
punish my brother? It serves me well. He Scratches out this word. She does 
not spell enough. These words sound well. The stars twinkle bright. I thank 
you. It thunders. Does it lighten? The robber ^ kills a man. (Change the 
sentences in the Progressiye form 1. of the Present Tense, 2. of the Im* 
perfecta 3. of the Perfect: / am delighting in learning; I was delighäng ini 
learning; I have been deUghHng in learning.) 

H^ ftnbe mein Vergnügen im 8. ^irfpred^en, einen furzen ^efud^ machen ^ooc* 
l&eißel^en ♦ö4;. clear !Iar, Uuili^ ^g^, red^ter Seit ««<&'. eternal etoig '^erf^affen* sstäuber. 
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m. • 

3li He cttglif(3^e (Sonjugation f(]^tt)cr? O, ntin, mein |)crr (5Dlabame; 5Wa^ 
bemoifettc), fie ifl fe^r Ici^t SQBic büben ©ic bic btitte Sßerfon ©inja^t in bcr 
gegentpärtigen 3^'t? 3^ Mibe bie btitte Sßerfon ©inja^t ber gegenwärtigen ßät 
imä) Slnpngung eine^ **• SCBie bilben @ie ba« 3Rittetoort bev SSetgangen^eit^ 
unb bic 5IRitioergangen]^eit (Srnperfect) ? 3^ t)ilbe pe bnri^ Sln^ängung (}>on) 
ed. — 2)ev Sekret lai^elte, aU^ i<S) meine Section gut (ernte, SCBarum lächelte 
er? gad^elt er nid^t oft^? 5Rein, mein |)err (ÜRab., ^raul), er IS^elt ni^t 
oft. aWeine 3;ante lebte e^emal^^ in Sonbon, Je|t lebt jie (f. I.) ^" äßien«. 
gebt fie ni^t in 35erlin? Sie lebte ni<ijt ba »ergangene^ Sa^r. SBann fiarb^ 
mapoUon U @r fiarb am 5. SWal» 1821. SOBer öffnete» ba^ genfier? Ocffnete 
eö nic^t üWarie? 5Rein, jle öffnete eö ni(!^t5 fte öerf^Iießt^^ e^ eben. SBir falteten 
immer* bie |)anbe, ioenn toir beteten. S3eten ©ie niü)t alle SEage? SBeteten ©ie 
tti(3^t geflern? ^aben @ic nid^t meine gragen beantwortet? ^i) beantwortete 
ile fc^neO*^ SBer trat (in) ba^ Simmer, al^ 16} ni(^t ^ier war^^? SBer ließ 
feine |)efte fallen? SBir fru^fJüdften biefen SMorgen um % auf 6, wir fjjcifien 
um V2I/ tt)ir begleiteten *^ unfern greunb** 5ßeter (greunbin** |)elene) jur 
©fenba^n. (S6 regnete fel^r ffarf*^ SBer brurfte biefe^ 93u(^? SGBir emj)ftngen 
biefe ©c^reibbu^er (|)efte) öon unfrer Sel^rerin. SBa6 foPeten fie? SCBie ft)ra(]^en 
@le bie^ SBort au^ ? 2Bomit ifi biefcr Srief geflegelt; mit Oblaten ober ©iegeU 
laÄ? äßer ^at 2)i^ angefleibet*«? ^afi 2)u 3)eine ^nbe gewaf^en? SBann 
entbecfte Solumbu^ Slmerifa? |)aben ©ie ben Wiener gerufen*''? SBer i^at ge^ 
fragt ?^ |)at fie ri^tig*^ geantwortet? |)aben wir ni^^t bi^ Je^t gewartet*»? 
Siebte er feine eitern nic^t? (Sr tra^f gern^^ SCBein unb S3ier. |)aben ©ic 
t)erfuc^t2^(,) biefe Aufgabe ju ma^en^^? 3^ oerfucj^tc (c§), aber tjergeben^^^ 

^by adding an (after (?, Xy ch^ «, sh = e«.) ^Past Parliciple ^when ♦adv. of time 
before the verb (oft iSi^zlxO %rmerly ßVien'na % die *5th M. or 5*»» of Mai »with: M 
^^progressive form **quick or quickly? *Vas ^^accom'pany (ied) *Hrtend ^^hard *^dress 
"call J8antw. rld&ttg, a. correcl'Iy "wail ^onebtc (love?) ^Hry "to rfo a task 23in yain 
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Twenty third 
Lesson. 



!DrduaÖ5iDttR5ig(lc 
£ection. 



IiTCgular Verbs. 



Unregelmäßige Mtmixtn. 



L 



There are a great many* verbs which do 
and Imperfect by adding ed; those^ Verbs are 
irregulär verbs which we have already learned 

Infinitive and Preseni Tense* Iinperfect Tense. 



I am (to be fein) t^ bin 
„ have ic^ ^abe 
„ can i<ij fann 
„ ought icS^ foö (auö 5ßfltc^t) 
„ must iä) muf 
j, shall t^ foK (toerbe) 
„ will ^ will 
„ may iif mag, barf 
;; dare barf (njagen) 
let laffc Qu)/ »ermiet^e 



Ah 
CM 



„ do tc^ t^uc 
„ cut i<ij f(!^ncibc 



j, cost lii foflc 

„ say ii) fafle 

j, spread ic^ breite (au^) 

„ send i^ (enbc 

„ beat i<Si f(J^lage 

,, sraell \^ tie^e 

„ feel id) fu^le 

5, leave ic^ t>erlaffe 

„ shoe^ ic^ bef(]^Iage (Sßferb) 

r go i^ 9^^^ 

;, make i^ nia^c 

„ pat^ i^ fc^c (lege, fieHe) 



I was 

„ had 
„ could 
„ ought 
„ must 
„ should 
yj would 
„ might 
., durst 
V Jet 

;; did 

„ cut 
„ cost 
„ Said 
jj spread 
„ sent 
„ beat 
smelt 
„ feit 
„left 
„ shod 
j, went 
„ made 
„ put 



35 



not form their Fast Participle 
called Irreg'ular^ Verbs. The 
are: 

Perfect Tense. 

I have been 
„ have had 
(I have been äble*) 
(It has been my duty) 
(I have been obliged) 
(I have been obliged) 
(„ „ „ willing) 
(„ „ „ allowed) 
I have dared 

„ „ done 
„ „ cut 

V ,3 cost 

„ „ Said 
„ „ sprend 

V 3j sent 

„ yj beaten 
jj ., . smelt 

3, 3, feit 

33 ,3 left 
„ „ shod 
,, am gone 
„ have made 



33 3> 



put 



^fe^r üiefe 2p]ur. of that itntx, t, c3 ^unrcgelmdgig ♦im ©taube ^u. 
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fnßnftive and Present Tense. 


Iinperf«ct Tense. 




Perfeet Tense. 


I shut \ä) fc^licpe Qu) 


I shut 


I have shut 


,, bid iä) l^cige, gebiete 


j, bid (bade) 


3J 


„ bid (bidden) 


„ pay iä) beja^Ic 


„ paid 


^i 


„ paid 


„ read (i) i^ U\c 


„ read (c) 


f) 


„ read 


„ lend i^ lei^e 


„ lenl 


V 


,, lent 


„ bffild id) baue 


„ bffilt 


P 


„ bffilt 


^, kneel i^ fniee 


„ knelt 


V 


„ knelt 


j, weep t^ Jüeinc 


„ wept 


'? 


„ wept 


„ eal ^ efife 


„ ate (eal) 


55 


„ eaten 


„ come tc^ fomme 


„ came 


55 


am (have) come. 



II. 



Am I yöur master ? Is your father a physician ? Are you al horae or 
in school now? Are those gentlemen Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Germans? 
Have I a great many good books? Can you read and write? Shall a child 
obey his parents? Will you paint* or draw? Must you translate^ Ihis exer- 
cise^ into German, French, or Ital'ian? Ought you to do whal 1 teil you? 
May we lake a walk*? Dare you to do all (that) you like? Whal does 
this raer'chant^ seil ? When do we begin to learn the Ilalian language? Why 
do you let yourhouse? At whal o'clock does he come to you? Does your 
sisler go to church? Does the blacksmith^ shoe the horses? AI what 
tirae do you eat? When do you leave school? Why does this woraan 
weep? Do you feel quile well? Does everybody kneel when he prays? 
Which is the or'gan' we smell wilh®? Does your sister say all (that) she 
knows? Who builds your house? Whom does this naughty boy beat? To 
whom do you lend your pen-case? Who sends these goods^ to the mer- 
chant ? Do you read and speak in a loud or low voice ? Why do you spread 
your pockel-handkerchief over your hands? What do you say? Do you 
pay whal you OM?e*®? How much costs an eil of this cloth? Do you every- 
thing that your father bids you? With whal does the glazier cut the glass? 
Are diamonds** dear? Do you put your books into your satchel? Do you 
do*^ your hair every morning? Do you do*^ your task every day? How 
do you do? Who makes shoes and bools? tables and benches? clothes? 

%arcn 2ubcr[c5en ^Ucfeung, theme CftJ. exercice) '^f^jajicren ge&cn, einen (Spanier* 
gang ma^^en ^Ä'aufmann ^©ctmicJ?, ^uffcbmieb ^2öer!jcug ^— wilh which we s. ^HBoare 
^ojc^ulben, fd^ulbtg fein *^5)iamant "niad;en. 
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(Answer these questions in the Present Tense\ then change the queslions inlo the Imperfect 
and answer in this tense; then put the questions in the Perfect Tense and answer them 
the like. For the Perfect Tenses of: can, shall, willy may^ musty ought, you may use with 
can: 1 have been able;" with will: I have been willing or I have wished; with may: I 
have been allowed or permitted; with must^ shall, ought: I have been obliged.) What \S 
the Progressive Form in the Present and Imperfect Tenses of these Verbs? 

m. 

3c^ 6tn ein ©d^ulcr. 3«^ »<*^ gcflent in ber ©(J^ulc» 3c& *i" immer 
fllüÄli^ gewefen* 3c^ bin all' biefc 3^^^* (^^^) ^"^^^^ gcwefen» ÜRcin SBrubcr 
ip in ßnglanb gettjefen* 3<^ Mn in ber Äirc^c gewefcn. ÜWeinc ©^ipe^cr ifl in 
äBicn^ gciüefen. 5Dicfe6 aWabd)en ip eine Sid^erin^ gewefen^ SGBir ftnb lange* 
in 5parl^ gewcfen« 3(]^ ^abc gute (Sltern, i^ bin glurfli(!^» 3^ ^aiit öiel 93er= 
gnügen, aW^ i(^ in 2ii)orno^ tpar. 3* ^^«^ t^wnO) »a« i^' wiU'^. 3<^ foll 
t^un; ttja6 meine SPfli(|)t ip. 3(^ mu^ metner gei^rerin ge^orc^en» 3«^ t^wc, 
tt)a^ ftc mir fagt^ 3^ taffe bieÄinber ge^en (alone), id^ t^ue i^nen ni(i)t^ ju leibet 
3^ f^neibe mein SSrob. 3^ fofie meinem SSater üiel ®elb^^ 3<^ fage 2«le^ 
(ipa^ i^ wet§. 3^ iteite ein 5Paj)ier über biefe gruc^te* 3<^ f^nbe 3^nett 
bief$ 33u(3^er tt)ieber jurüci**. 3^ W^S^ nielne Heine ©(j^wefler ui(S^t» 3<^ ^te(^^ 
mit meiner 9lafe. 3^ fw^I^ fetipa^] Äo})ftt?e^*2. 3^ t)erlaffe (bie) ©tabt mit bem 
erflen 3wg.C®^"tÄ^"J"fl')*^- 3^ Ö^l^« aKc Sage* gur ©c^ule* 3<3& tomme 
immer ju re(!&ter 3^^***» 3^ fomme gu ^^ntxi um %\2. 3<^ ^ff^/ ^^^ ic^ 
bekomme *^* 3c^ tt^ftnc fe^r feiten *^ 3^ InieeG) ju beten. 3<^ ^^ue mir dn 
neue6 ^au^. 3^ W^e 2)tr meine ^efte. 3^ I^fc oft*^ laut 3^ beja^le 
bie €(j^ulben meinet @o^ne6. ^6) befel)le 3)ir, l^crein*® (gu) Jommen» 3^ 
fd)lie§e bie genfler meinet ©^tafjimmer^ in ber Sia^t* 3«^ 1^9^ t^i^^^ 3)ing 
auf feinen*^ ^U%. 3<^ tna^c feinen garm*^. 3^ tt><^9C C^^ i") f^g^"* 3^ 
barf [mag] einen @!pajtergang ma^j^en. 3^ ^itt immer bie SGBa^r^eit^* fagen, 
3<3^ foll (»erbe) Je^t meine Slufgabc ma(!^en^ (Change these 1"* Persons into 
all other persons, sing, and plur., Present, Imperfect and Perfect Tense; 
alBrm'ative, interrog'ati^e, neg'ative, and negative-interrogative.) 

^Time at the beginning or end of the sen'tence ^Vien'na ^seamstresss ^= lange 
Seit ^when ^Leghorn (at a town, in a country} t Hebe t: fagt mir ^il^nen nid^tS jn 
leibe tl^unzzdo them no härm ^ömoney ^^zzrjurüd wieber *2ba3 3ße^, ber ©d^merj ache 
(ail^f) i%ain ^^z=i\^ immer bin in Seit "get ^«rarely, seldom *'= id^oft l. ^^fornmen 
j^erein (in) i^Ai«? ^Onoise ^Hruth. 
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Twenty fourth 
Lessoii. 



WcrunÖ5(Dttn5ig(!c 
Ccction. 



Irregulär Verbs (Continued). 



Infinitive and Present Tense. 
(I) bring (i(ä^) trtnjc 

buy faufc 

teach Ic^rc 

think beute 

grind malzte 

bind Unit 

find ftnbe 

wind ttjinbc 

hold 6attc 

teil fagc 

speak fjjrc^c 

break bre^c 

rise jic^c auf 

take neunte 

stand flr^e 

Ihrow werfe 

blow blafe 

grow toa^\t 

see fe^e 

strike ^a^t 

begin beginne 

sing {!nge 

burn brenne 

Sit jl|e 

get crlanflc 

seil tjerfaufe- 

weave »ebe 

trrite i^xtlU 

tear jeneiße 



I 



Iwperfect. 


Perfect. 


(I) brought 


(I have) brought 


boaght 


bought 


taaght 


taught 


thoaght 


Ihought 


ground 


ground 


bound 


bound 


found 


found 


wound 


wound 


held 


held 


told 


told 


spoke 


spoken 


broke 


broken 


rose 


rtsen 


took 


taken 


stood 


stood 


Ihrew 


thrown 


blew 


blown 


grew 


grown 


saw 


Seen 


strack 


Struck 


began 


begun 


sang 


sung 


burnt 


burnt 


sat 


sat 


got 


got 


sold 


sold 


wove 


woven 


wrote 


written 


tore 


torn 
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Infinitive and Prescnt Tensc. 


luiperfect. 


Perfect. 


(I) shake (i^) crf^ütterc 


(I) shook 


(I have) shaken 


fcnow Icnnc 


knew 


known 


draw jet^ne, jie^c 


drew 


drawn 


show geige 


showed 


shown 


give ße^e 


gave 


given 


stick jietfc 


stuck 


stuck 


ring laute 


rang 


rung 


drink trinfe 


drank 


drank 


fall faDc 


feil 


fallen 


light güttbe an 


lit 


lit 


lay lege 


laid 


laid 



II 



Do stones grow? Does fire burn? Do they sing at your school? Do 
I soon begin to learn Spänishi Does the clock strike? Do you see with 
your eyes ? Why do you blow on your flngers ? Does your brother throw 
away bis moneyl Do you stand or sit? Why do you always take my 
pens? ' Do you rise when your master speaks to you? Who breaks these 
Windows? Do you speak Dulch*? Does your liltle sister always teil the 
truth? When do you hold up your finger? Do you find what you look for^? 
Does the milier grind wheal^, rye*, or barley^? Who teaches you arith'- 
metic^? Does the poslboy bring a letter? Does the rain lay down the 
dust^? Do we light candles during® the day? Do the fruits fall down from 
the trees^? Do you ever drink brandy? Who rings the bell^^? Why do 
you stick your knife into this wood? Does she shake hands with her 
frtends? Does she give anything to the poor**? Do you often show your 
copy-books to your mother? Do you draw a straight or curved^line? Do 
you know geography? Why does she tear her veil? Do you often write 
letters ? What does the weaver weave ? What does this merchant seil ? Do 
you get your money from him? Do you every day wind up your watch? 
Who binds your books? Of whom do you think? Where do you buy your 
stationery*^? Who takes my com'passes*^? Who gives you what you 
want? What do you think of the weather? (The scholars answer these questions 

^^onänb!f(]& 2ju^ßn Cgo for Wzn, send for Idolen lajfcn) ^Balgen ^Dloggen ^©erftc 
«8Red^cn!unft '@taub ^al^rcnb ®;8aum *o@c§ettc ^^plural "= writing raaterials ©c^rciö» 
ntatctialicn (stationery-shop? slationer?) ^^pjur. Sirfcl Ca pair of c. ein 30 
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in the Present Tense^ Ihen the teacher asks the same .questions in the 
lYnperfect and Perfect and the scholar^ answer in the same Tenses. — 
Change them into the negative ! What is the Progressive Form of all these 
verbs ?) 

ni. 

@r lernt gci^nen*. ©ic tod^ tt)a6 jte t^ut* @r ijcrfauft fc^r öicl^ 5EBaare, 
35ie5 Äinb njctnt fe^r oft. Sein Sruber jt^t neben ben» meintgen. @v junget 
g^ter an, fobalb^ e§ bnnfet tolxb^. 2)a6 gener trennt. Seine ©(^tve^er fingt 
fe^T gut, @ie fauft gu tötete unnü|e^ Singe. ®ie benit nie an mt(^» Siefe 
Same tjl eine gefc!^i(fte® 5>ia^erin} {te Iel)rt nii(^ na^en^. Sr öerfauft fein ^au^. 
SRein SSetter trinft Äaffee breimat^ be^ SEag^^ Sein D^eim fcS^eöt; tva^ mU^^ 
er? ©eine Sante gibt il^m guöiet ®elb* Unfer Setter beginnt alt ju n^erben**. 
@r f^Iagt euren Siener. Sie jeigt mir i^re B^^^^^wngen^^. (gr ((S^uttelt feinen 
Äojjf* 6r jerreift feine Äteiber. ®ie fc^reibt fet)r f^one ©riefe. (Sr jiel^t 
feine U^x jnjeimal be6 $j;ag6 auf. Sa^ Äinl) bringt un^ einen Oulbcn*^; eö 
tjerfaufte feinSSuc!^ tt)ieber. Sener Änabc erja^It etwa^ ganj** Sfieue^. Ser geinb*^ 
bricht ben grieben*^ Saö un^Spic^e*^ Äinb blafi feine @u})})e. (Sr tt)irft fein 
S5u^ auf (to) ben 55oben. @r pe^t auf (on) feinen gufcn. ®ie nehmen, n>a^ 
ni^t i^nen ge^ort^®. Sie Äinber jiei^en auf, mnn 3cmanb mit (to) i^nen \pxi^t. 
©ie f:pre(^en laut. Sie i^alten i^re Singer em})or. Sie S5u(5^binber binben bie 
Sucher} bie S5u(^^anbler i)erfaufen fiej bie Suö^bruÄer bruden jie} bie ©c^rift= 
fJeWer f(^reiben fie. Siefe grauen mUn ZuH). ©ie fallen auf t^re Änie. 6iu 
loernunftige^*^ Äinb ipt nur reife^^ grücS^te. (Change the number, change the 
3* Person into the 1«*' and 2^^, sing, and plur. I Change the Present Tense 
into the Perfect and Imperfect Tenses ! Change the affirmative into the ne- 
gative and interrogative!) 

iPres. Part, ^a great deal of ^as soon as ^njirb b. (werben to grow) ^useless 
^skilful 'stitch (v. Nr. 1) ^thrice or better: three times ^a day ^o= braud^cn ^^ju m. a. 
i^drawing ^^florin **quite i^en'emy *^peace ^'unpolite *% belong %easonable ^Ofjpe. 
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Twenty Mh dtinfURÖiCöttn^igltc 

Lesson. £cctioa. 

Present, Perfect, and Imperfect Tense (Continued). 

I. 

Teacher. Joe, stand upl PupiL I stand up» M. What have you done? 
(P, I have stood up. M. What did you do? P* I stood up.) Take your 
book! I take my book} I took my book; I have taken m. b, Take it in 
your left band ! Open it! Read one senlence ! Turn up one leaf, two leaves. 
Show me the tille-page of your book ! Show me the name of the author l 
Shut your booki Give it to your neighbour! Take it back! Put it on tbe 
table! — John, leave your place! Come up to me! Take the chalk! Go to 
the blackboard! Draw a circle, a cross, a straight line, a curved line! 
Make a füll stop, an apos'trophe, a hfphen, a dash, an interrog'atory-point, 
an exclamation-point, a colon, a semicolon, a comma, quotation-marks, pa- 
ren'thesesS brackets! Write two words with cap'ital letters? Wipe all out! 
Put the chalk on its place! Go back to your place» — Charles, show me 
the ceiling and the floor! Count the tables, benches, panes of a window! 
Tear this sheet of paper to four pieces ! Throw them on the table ! Pick 
them up again ! Make a hole in one piece ! Bring it to me ! Open the win- 
dow ! Throw these bits of paper through the window ! Go to your place ! 
Shake hands with your neighbour! Say some English words! — Lewis, 
put the forefinger of your right band on your brow! Hold up the forefinger 
of your left band ! Blow on the palm, on the back of your band ! Fold 
your arms! Sit down! (After every command' (a) given, you may ask the 
pupils: „What is Joe doing?'' „What did he do?" „What has he done?'0 



^Sing. parenthesis. 



n. 



When little Ned He kissed Papa 

Was* sent to bed, And then Mamma 

He always acted* right; And wished them both: good night. 
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He made no noise 
Like* nmghiY boys 
Bat glad am I to say: 



Directly 2 went, 
When he was sent, 
Undressed^ and knelt to pray. 



What are Ihe famt'liar* names of Edward? Do youknow Ihose of Richard? 
William? James? Was Edward a tall boy? an old one? How do you say 
in English: „bcr Weine etuatb, bcr alte grt^, bte iungc geleite, ber pte 
5ßaiil; bic bofe @o|)l^te?" Where was Edward sent? When do you go to bed? 
At what o'clock do you get out of your bed ? When did you go to bed 
yeslerday? How did Edward act? When did he act right, only once? Whom 
did he kiss? Do you kiss your Papa' and Mamma'^ when you go to bed 
What did Ned wish to his parents ? What do you say to your parents when 
you go to bed ? And when you see them first^ in the morning ? What did 
Edward not make? Who makes much noise? What means „naughty'''^? 
What means „glad"®? Why am I glad to say somelhing of Ned? When did 
he go? What does „directly"^ mean? Did he slay when he was sent? And 
when he was in his bed-room what did he do? What is the meaning of the 
syriable*^ 5,t//i''? What, then, is: unpölite', unkind', unknown', unripe', unrea'- 
sonable ? When Edward had undressed what did he do ? Do you always kneel 
when you pray? To whom do you pray? Do you pray every day? once 
or twice? — Teil me this little poem again, changing^^ the Iraperfect to the 
Present Tenses! And now to the Perfect Tenses! Teil me all the verbs in 
the little poem! Conjugate them! What is the Imperfect of: to weep, to come, 
to go, to light, to leave, to teach, to write, to seil, to bid, to do, of : I will, 
I shall, I can, I may? What are the Present and Past Participles of these 
verbs ? of to strike, to seil, to think, to buy, to throtr, to rise, to break, 
to stand, to get, to wind? What is the Infinitive of: I brought, ground, grew, 
saw, töok, tore, knew, laid, built, lent, went, shut, made, durst, shod ? Wh^ 
is the Present Tense of: being, letling, cutting, saying, spreading, smelling, 
feeling, falling, shoeing, having, eating, holding, telling, breaking? The Past 
Participle of the same ? 

*Qleid^, »ic Cto like?) ^adj, direct \ogU\6) ^[x^ au8!reibcn ♦ücrtraut (Edward = 
Ed, Eddy, Ned, Neddy) ^Children use sometimes to say: Pa and Ma (a) hx\i, gucrft 
''Syn, : wicked, bad, froward, mischiev'ous, perverse', untoward, ungov'ernable, refrac'- 
tory, disobe'dient, cross, peevish (naughly is now-a-days only applied to children) 
%ith pleasure or joy; syn, pleased, gratified, delighted, cheerful, joyous, joyfui, plea- 
sing ^in'stantly, imme'diately, without delay' ^^Silbe "öcranbcrn. 
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III. 

3d) fomme an. 5)u crlaubp. @r fugt i^tuju. ©ic tegtcitet i^n. 6^ 
f^merjt^ SGBir ^anbeln rec^t 3^t fauft. ©{c.at^men- aWeln Stuber t^cugt 
feinen 2ltm. 3Kcine @(Sött>ejier f^Iägt^ mi(S^» 3(^ iefc^Ic^ 3)lr ^eTcin(gu)fommett* 
5£)u bringfi mir mein ®elb. Sr jerbriÄt einen 6toÄ. ©ie fru^pudt jttjeimal. 
5)a^ 8i^t trennt* Ser |)unb beißt. 3)ie S3aume Mu^cn. 2)ic |)unbe bellen. 
SGBir tragen eine f^ttjere 8afl\ 3^^* tuft ben SSebicnten. 3c^ (icr)fc!^nitt bcv^ 
»ano- Sefu^ (i) ixa^ Da^ S3rob. 3)a6 SGBetter anbertc (fi^). ®ott fc^uf ble 
SSBelt in fteben Sagen. SCBir fleibeten (un^) f^neU (an). (Sr entfleibete (fie^). 
ßotumbu^ entbectte Slmerifa im Sa^rc 1492. Äarl ber S^^lftc, fiiintg öon 
©c^iüebcn, tränt nie^ äßein. SGBir jei^neten ganbf^aften®. 3)ic |)i^e ber ©onnc 
trotfncte bie SBege. SGBir f})eiflen l^eute um ^/^ auf 5. 3)er Briefträger (uber)= 
gab mir ein Su^enb SBriefe. 9ia))oleon L tx)urbc Äaifcr i. % 1804* @r leerte 
fein ®la^. — @ie (3^ pers.) ^abcn üiel gegeffen. (Sr ifi^ fcj^neü (in) ba6 
3immer getreten* SGBir fanben ; iva^ wir fuö^ten. ©ie fui^lte, baf jle Unre^t 
l^atte^ SBir falteten bie |)änbe, afö wir beteten. 3)er ©icner ^at bic 
glafc^e gefiiat. 2)ieß Äinb ifi^ auf einen ©tein gefallen. 3)ic Sriefc 
fmb franfirt. @r ifi Cf'^rt)gegangen. ©ie ^at mir i^r SBu^ gegeben, ©ic 
(2^^ p.) ^aben t)iet ®elb gewonnen, ©ie (3^ p.) ^aben SBlumen ge))flu(ft* 
35ieß Äiub ifi^ fe^r^ gewaiä^fen. ßr |at fein @elb bekommen. — 3d^ ^ßre mit 
ben O^ren, felje mit ben 2lugen, rie^e mit ber 9lafe, fcä^mecfe mit ber ßunge, 
fü^le mit bem ganzen Äßr})er, f^prec^e mit bem SKunb; atl^mc mit ber 8unge, 
ge:^e mit ben pßen* Sieß ereignete ^ij öiet f^pater* (§r fniete nieber unb 
betete. @r wußte(,) baß x6) fommen würbe, ©ie flojjfte an [bie Si^üre]. $er^ 
tnU^ (Her'cülgs) tßbtete einen Sowen. , ßaß mi(!^ [allein] ! gaffen ©ie un^ einen 
©ipajiergang machen [nehmen]! 6r liebt bic englifcJ^c ©l)ra(]^e fe^r. ©ie liebt i^rc 
(SItern fe^r. SBir fd;auten na^ ben Spieren. 2)ie Sinter ftnb angejünbet, 2Btr 
^obtn unfre |)anbc auf. SSBir jinb ©eite 78 flehen geblieben^®. S)ie SBeifen^* 
la(^eln, Me Sporen ^^ Ja^en überlaut. 2)iefe ^inber ge^orc^ten immer i^ren 
Altern. (§x f^ulbete mir 1000 ®ulben. (Sr gog ben «^ut ab. ^x bofe Änabc 
würbe befiraft. 6r bemiiljte (ftd),) feine Section gut ju flubiren. (Sr tragt 
einen ©tocf. (Change into the Negative and Interrogative! — Change the 
Number! — Change into the Progressive Form! — Change the Tenses: 
Perfect to Imperfect, Present to Perfect! and vice versa [or the case reversed] 
umgefe^rt.) 

*to ache CO ^to strike CgWe one blotü), to beat Co strike repeatedly) ^to bid 
*Ioad 5adv. of time generally before the verb ^landscape 'to bave *^to have right or 
wrong? 9= Diel; with verbs we never use very: „3^ i>an!c S^nen fc^r; bie ©ci^u« 
lerinnctt liefen tl&re Öd^rcrin fel^r"? ^Ho leave ofF ^Hhe wise|jQns^gi^y(i2^^I^|^ 
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Twenty sixth 


8ccö8unö5iDttn5ig|le 


Lesson. 




£cction. 


Verbs (Continued). Money* 

T 


iDflnitI?« and Present Tene. 


j.. 

Imiperfect TauM. 


Pertect Tense. 


1 (to) bcoT gebären 


I bore 


I have born 


bttc beif eil 


bit 


bYtten (bit) 


felch ^olen 


fetcht 


fetcht J 


shine f^eineti 


shone 


shone 


spell bu^fiaMren 


speit 


speit 


spill i^erfd^utten 


spilt 


spilt 


run rennen 


ran 


mn 


lose »erlieren (n) 


löst 


lost 


slecp f(j^lafen 


slept 


slept 


become n>erben (5) 


became 


become 


smell rieben 


smelt 


smelt 


learn lernen 


learnt 


learnt 


dip eintautj^en 


dipt 


dipt 


hang^ l^angen 


hang 


hang 


keep begatten 


kept 


kept 


wear (an jt^) tragen 


wore 


' worn 


understand' t)er{le^en 


understood 


understood 


meiin meinen, bebenten 


meciDt 


meant 


forgel' ünrgeffen 


forgot 


forgot (forgotten) 


feed futtern 


fed 


fed. 



We cannot^ buy bread, or meat, or clothes, or any otber things without 
moriey, We must learn the name, and varae^ of the money and must learn 
to count money, so that, wben we buy or seil, we make no mistfikes^ 
Each piece of money is called a ann, Goins are made of copper, sUver, 
or gold. Our copper coins in Germany are Pfennings and Kreuzers (there 
are also Kreuzers made of silver), in England Farthings^ and Pence^ in 



^hang = er^fingen, reg. (he was hanged) 'in America now: caTi not 
^Srrtljum, gel^Ier *?)fetinlg ^sing. penny {hvopence pr. /rto^^'eud*, halfpenny pr 
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France CentYmes, ia America Cents. 4 Pfennings make a Kreiaer, 60 Kreuzers 
are a Gulden or florin; 12 Pfennings are a Silvergroschen and 30 Silver- 
groschen are a Thaler (Prussian* Thaler). 4 Farthings make a Penny, 12 
Pence make a Shilling; 20 Shillings make a Pound^ Sterling; 100 Centimes 
make a Frank; 100 Cents make a DaHar. Gold coins are in Germany: 
Fredericks; in France: 20-Frank-pieces; in England: Sovereijrns (aGwT'nea 
is one Shilling more than a SoTcreign or a Pound Sterling); in America: 
Eagles^ or 10 DoUar-pieces. In Aus'trTa* Ihey have Gulden at 100 Kreuzers; 
in Russia^ Rubel at 100 Kopeks; in Spain® Piaster at 20 reals^ 

*<)rett§lf* (Prussia, 9)roWtfi, i very short) ^^fnnh ^Stblcr ♦Ocftre«^ sg^ugranb 
(§Ro5d)ia, i v«ry short) ^©^anien. 

IL 

Mr.^ Smith, a surgeon^ in Leeds (a manufacturing town^ in England), 
once went to taie a walk in this town. On bis way home, he saw a little 
dog which had hurt his^ leg. The poor animal was so lame^ that it could 
not lift its foot without great pain^ The kind man took the poor dog iü 
his arms, carried him home and bovnd up'' his leg. Then he made a warm 
place for the sick animal, fed it, kept it in his house for several days, and 
then sent it away to its old home. (For as it was not his own dog, he had 
no right to keep him.) But, each day, the dog came back for the kind man 
to dress^ his leg, tili it became quite well. — A few weeks afterwards* the 
dog came baoh ftgain and brought with him another dog that was lame. 
It gave the man a look and seemed^^ to say, „You made my lame leg. well, 
and now I wish you to do^^ the same for my poor friend here." Then the 
kind man tooh care^^ of this dog also, dressed his leg and kept the poor 
animal in his house tili it became quite well also and could go home, [Change the 
Imperfect Tenses to the Present and Perfect TensesJ — Who was Mr Smith? 
What does the abbrövta'tion* ^ Mr. mean? And Mrs.t What is'a surgeon? 
Where is Leeds? Which kinds of manufactures are there prin'cipally**? Is 
Leeds the capital of England? Do you know which city is the cap'ital? 

*pron.: Mister t>«rr; Mr$, = Mistress, in this abbreviation : Missis grau ^Cftg. 
Chirurgien) ^unbar^t, a physic'ian curing •xter'oal diseases or in'jaries ^Sabrifftabt 
(in ^u^) ^aaimals (and childrenj are spoken o( in the neuter, or in their own gender 
(^dog m., hiich f.) ^(a^m ^©d^mcrg; pains @orge, SD?ü6c ^»ctbinben ^anffcibcn, öcr« 
binben, gurec^t mad^en (to dress leather, a lamp, a dead aDioial, a garden) ^nad^ber 
*o!d?cinen (frj. sembler) ^Uc^ n?ünf^c, \>9!)^ (Sie t^un ^^©orgc troßcn (Slc^t geben) 
is^lbfüraung i^bauptfäc^üd^ (2;w<^). 
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aod baw masf inbab'itaiits it bas? Gan yon name sOnie other, towns in 
England? Wby did Mr. Smilh go oat? Where did he take his walk? Have 
you laken a walk also lo-day? When and where did we take a walk 
latoly^? What did Mr. S. see? Where did h'e see it? Was it a large dog? 
Was it qaite well? Had he hört his head? What coold he not lift? Why 
not? Whal did he feel when he tried to lift up his leg? Was Mr. S. a kind 
man? Is he a bdd man wh6 pities^ anifnals? Are those good boys who 
tease^ dogs or othe^ animals? Will you ever give unnec'essary^ pain to 
a poor animal? What did Mr^ S. do with the lame dog? Where did he 
carry htm? What did he do with him at home^? To whlch plaee did he 
bring him? What did he give him? Did he send him directly away? Why 
did he not keep him? Did the dog fotget his benefac'tor*? What did he 
do every day? How long? WheA did he come again? Did he come alone? 
Wbom did he bring with bi«i? Whom did he look ai^? And what did he 
seem to say? Did Mr. S. do as he was requested®? What kind of an animal 
was this dog'? 

1= of late neuH^ ^to pity = to show comp&ssion ^itleib (fr)., pitiä) ^aUn 
3(»on ^anfen) = tonnen l', vex quatcn ♦unnötl^ig (frj.?) ^homej at home*i ^2öol^U 
tratet (frj. bienfaiteur) '= at whom d. he look? ^bitten ^ crfucten H[vi%\ saga'cious 
(shrewd, fd^tul^^). 

m. 

NB. The Subject before, the Object behind the Verb. 

Unter einem großen* Saume na^e beim* SJorfe^ fanben jwei Änaben, 
Äarl unb grang; eint f^Sne grofe'* Sfiu^*. ©©ialb pe fte fa^en , liefen fte 
beibe( J Hftf bte 5Rüf jU tefömmen*. 9lbet Äarl lam^ guerP ^in^ unb f)ob fie 
auf. ,,Sie^ ifi Atfel^^ fagte grang, „benn» i^ ^abe fli guetp gefe^en*" — 
„5Rein; jle ijl mein/' fagte Äarl; ,,benn xi^ ^abc jie aufgehoben." — @o*® be;^ 
a<intten fte um Me 9*4 gu fttettew**. 2)a** fte (jt^) dl^t emigeit*» IrtinteU; 
wem <le geboten** foöte, (fo) riefen fie einen altern ÄnabeU; ber*^ eben öor^ 
über flinfl*^ 5)er ältere Änabe fagte: ,,3^ tulD ben Streit f^U^ten^'^/' 6r 
na^m bie SRuß, brad^ fte (auf); unb na^m itn Äem*® ^erau^O) ber barin*' 
war* ;,3)iefe ^älfte^« ber ©cä^ale**;" fagte er; ^ge^ort ^ix, grang; ber bie 
5ftu^ guerfl fa^; unb biefe |)5lfte ber @^ale gehört SDir; Äarl; ber fle aufhob* 

^jtre^t of large? *near the ^village *nu( ^get ^there hhe'^ ®mine Hox ^^ihus ^^quarrel 
^*as ^Ho agree ^^belong (to) ^^who of persons, wUch of things **pass by (Progressive 
Form) "settle ^«lierAel "in i^t (ÄÄr?) »OfaaJf «ishell. 
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3)en Äern ber 9iu^[,] bellte i^ oW meine Sßejai^lung* für (bfe) ©^lidjtung^ 
be^ ©treit«/' J)ic^ tji bie »rt^ fagte er la^enb; auf [inj »e% ©treirig^ 
leiten getoo^nli^ enben- 

aCBie ^ic^cn bie beibcn Änakn? SGBa« fanben ftc? SEBo fanben fte bie 9lu^? 
,SBar ber SSaum groß ober Kein, ^o^ ober nieber? SGBo fianb ber 5Baum, »eit 
S)om* !Dorfe? 3Ble toax bie 5Ru^? SCBa* traten bie Änaben, aU fte bie Sftuf 
fa^en? IBer lam gucrft ^in? SBa« tf)at Äarl? ffiad fagte grang? SBarum 
glaubte er, bie Muß gc^ore^* i^m? Stimmte Äarl bamit überein? SBarum 
ni^t? aSBa^ fagte er? 2Ba^ begannen bie Änaben? 3(i e^ f^on, wenn Äiuber 
mit einanber flreiten ? ©treitefi 5)u 35id^ oft® mit ^Deinen Äameraben ? konnten 
Sari unb ^rang ni(^t einig »erben? SBSen riefen fte? 2Bar biefer Anabe älter 
ober iünger, gri5ßer ober fleiner, jiarfer^ ober fc^»ä^er®(,3 aW fle? 3Ba« fagte 
biefer Änabe? SSBa^ t^at er mit ber Sftuß? äBa^ war in ber 9fluß? SBa« fagte 
er S)on bem Äerne? SBarum na^m er ben Äern für fl^ felbfl*? äBad blieb*® 
öon ber SRuß? SBem (lo) gab er (bie) eine S^ale? SBarum? 3Bem gab er 
bie anbcre ©^ale? SBarum? SBa« erhielt Äarl ? SBa« erhielt granj ? SBaö 
na^m ber altere Änabe? SBa^ fagte er lac^enb? ®en)innen ober verlieren bie 
fireitenben Ißarteien** gewo^nli^? SBaö ifi bie gKovaP» biefer ®e|^i*te*3? 

*pay (fr. payement) ^Present Participle (without articie and with the Objective Gase) 
3~2Bcg ♦faroff ^Imperf. (in ber inbireftcn fRtbt, like in French) ^Why 6e/orc the verb? 
'strong *weak ^for myseif etc. ^"reinain **party Cplur.?) "moral '^story (plur.?) 



Tweniy seventh 8ic6cnunöäiDanäig|lc 

Lesson. £cctlon. 

Progressive Form. Büutxxiiit^ UtttJoU^ttbirte j^anblutifl. 

I. 

1. Present Tense: I am reading i^ lefe (eben, fortioa^reub, bauernb), 

2. Imperfecl Tense: I was readiug i(^ laö (bamaW, eben, eine gewiffe 

3eit lang). 

3. Perfect Tense: I have been reading i^ ^abe (bamal^, eben, eine 3^** 

lang) gelefen, 

Conjugate five verbs in this Progressive Form. ^ , 
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I am taking the chalk. I am going to the blackboard. I am drawing 
a horizon'lal- line — Now 1 am making a perpendic'olar (ver'lical) line |. I am 
making two par'allel lines, horizontal =, perpendicular 1 1, oMiqif e s^v^. I am 
showing you a spTral line 4* I am making three kinds of angles : a right 

angle | , an acute angle <, an obtase angle \ . I am showing you a 

Square □, a tnangle /\, a rhombus /^, a recl'angle CZ3, a cone ^, a 
circle Q' * cyl'inder fl, an ellipse' o, an oval C^. I am fetching a map 
of Eu'rope. 1 am showing you the countries of Europe : Port'agal) Spain, 
France, Bel'gium, Holland^ Britan'nia (England, Scotland, and Ireland), Den- 
mark, Sweden and Nor'way, Russia*, Pöland, Turkey, Greece, It'aly, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Bavaria, Baden, Wurlemberg, Säxony, Prussia*, Aus'tria. Now 
teil me the capitals of all these countries. — I am opening a window. I am 
shutting it. 1 am rising. I am Standing. I am sitting. I am writing. 1 am 
reading. I am speaking. — What was I doing? What have I been doing? 
— Change the verbs of the litlle pöems in the 15*^, 16*^, 19*^ lessons into 
the Progressive Form! 

^SRofc^fi, 5)rofc^a (formerly ii=u). 

n. 

Willie was taking a walk. He found a poor young bird, lying on the 
ground shTvering^ with cold and all wet, for it had been raining hard all 
day. Taking it and carrying it home, he said*, „1 will have a fine pet^, 
now." — „Here, sister Carrie*, said he, is a young bird almost dying^ 
which I found in the road^; we will put it in a cage^ and it will sing for 
US.'* — „Poor thing, said Carrie, it is cold®. Let us take it to the Are." 
The children did so. When the bird was dry and warm, it was chirping* 
and singing all day long, but then it was trying to get away. Carrie told 
her brother it would^^ be cruel** to keep the bird. „See'', said she, „it 
wants^^ to go back to its nest, to its parents perhaps, or to its little ones. 
We would^® not like to be taken from home and kept in a cage." Willie 
thought so too. So he (ook the bird to the window, opened it, saying, 
„There, go home, little bird,'' and away it flew*^. The children sang**: 

*Cüon fd^anettt) — tp tremble, quiver, shudder, quaKo (gittern) from cold *lhe 
Colon is not wanted before the quotation-points ^darling, person or animal treated 
with kindness and attention, StebÜng C^. petit) ^Diminutive of Caroline no die fterben, 
dyemg from to dye ffirben «(route) 6tta§c '^afifl *^I am cold? »(öon jtrpen) to make 
a Short, sharp sound by birds Cs^itfctctn, h.gazouiüer^ and crtckets (©ritten, girpen) 
*<>n)ürbe *^(ftg.) graufam = disposcd to give pain to others, to torment', vex, or afflict 
^^(brauc^en) wottcn (»unfd^en) '^Hy, flew (u), floM?n fdegen '♦sing, sang, sung. 
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I am glad to $ee you, little bird. IhaA l will, and pleoty^ too, 

It was yoor sweet^ song I heard Hera are cmms I kepl for yoii, . 

What was it I heard you say? Eat yoor dinner, eat away. 

9,Giye me crams^ to eat to-dayl'' Come and see^ us every day, 

Who was taking a walk? What was Joe doing? What dld he find ? 
Where did he find the bird? What kind of a bird was it? Was it an old 
bird or a young one? Was the bird dry and warm? What does mean: 
„shivering with cold*?" Why was it wet and cold? How and when had it 
rained? What did Joe do wilh the bird? Was it right to take it? and why? 
Why did he take it home? What is a „pe/*'? What was Joe*s sister's name? 
What did he say to her? Where would they put the bird? What will it do 
Ihere? W hat did Carolina say? Where would she lake it? and why? What 
did the little bird do when it was dry? What is the meaning of „to cMrp^^^i 
What was the bird trying then? What did Carolina teil to her brother? 
What is the meaning of „cruet^^ Are Ihere cruel children? Can you teil 
me the name of any cruel man? VS hy is it cruel to take and keep a bird? 
What did the bird want? Would you like to be taken from home? Did 
Joseph think like his sister? What did he do with the bird? Having opened 
the Window, what did Joe say? And what did the bird do? — Now relate® 
this Story in your own words! — W^hom was the ohild in the poem glad 
to see? What dM it hcar? What seemed the birds to say? What is the 
meaning of the words „crmnf^f ,,plentt/^'i „dinnef^^f What dld the child 
give to the bffds ? And what dld it say to the birds ? Do you also some- 
times give anything to the birds ? What do you think about Joe ? Would all 
boys act like him? Will you do härm to birds, or rob^ a bird-s tiest? 

^fü^ ^or cram6 &tum = the soft part of breitd (ft small Irag'iaenft or small pie(>e) 
^(pleiii ))on) ttxfbli^, fel^r »ie( = enou^h and to spaie, abua'dant, co'pious \\mr voir) 
befuilfeti sfor the first time it will be sufß'cient when the pupil explains the meaning 
of English words in German ones; on repetitions; with more advanced pupils, the 
definition is to be gfven in English words <^ers^^(en ^raukn (Hofier auäne^nten). 

III. 

(Translate flrst in the Common, then in the Progressive Form.) 
SBo|tn flehen Sie? 34 gc^«* mä) ^mU, jur ®^uU, in hk ^ixi^, auf 
bic S36rfe2, in Mc ©tabt, jut ®tt^ in^ S3ett, in^ ©tfan^nif*. SSmn Sic 

^movement: to (into); repose: in (at) ^chan^e Ccontracted from: ßxihange) ^sea 
^prison (all these nouns are used without the article) 
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f^ott ju |)aufc, in bcr [al] ©^ujle, in ber Stlx^t, auf fccr See, auf [on] ber 
SBßrfe, in [in] "ber ©tabt, im Sett, im (Sefanflnip SGBad t^un Sic ba? 3(^ 
fiubirc meine Slufjabe. fffia^ t^ut |)enriettc? Sie fpielt mit i^rcr Keinen 
©(ä^roePer. SBa^ (^reiben @ure ©rüber? ©ie fc^reibcn ©riefe an unfre (Sttern. 
SQBo tt)o:^nt [lebt] ber grembe? ^r tt)t)^nt tu [at] einem äßirt^ö^aufe*. SEBarum 
liegen 3^rc Sü^er auf bcm SBobcn^? 3p 3^re (grau) SKutter ju |)aufc? 
5>iein, mein |)err, fle ge^t mit meiner ©cJ^toejier Slnna f|)ajieren, bo^^ ba 
lommtCJ ffcG> ©er eommt ba? SftQ) 3)^Kü Säender «ari ni^tG) ^ier? 
9?ein, er jie^t focben* auf^ unb Heibet (ft^ an). SBejfen |)«nb f^miÄiÄtt^ 
bort im SBaffer? 3ji e^ ber meinigc, beinige, (einige k,? 2)er arme 2Äann 
liegt am ©terben^. 3P 3^re (granlein) ©c^wefier in gjati«? SRein, jle fje^t 
nac^fienCg) ÜÄonat ba^inQ): 2Ba^ lefen^ fc^reiben^ lernen, fingen^ ftjielen Jene 
üKab^en? 3(^ Heibc (mi^ an). 3)u Heibcfi (bic^) auö. dt mfie^t und. 
©ie braucht biefe SJifinjc. SSBir fau^jfcR unferc |)aWMnbe* 3^t ftiut^ft (loft) 
bcn Änotcn auf. ©ie ^Iteu bie |)anbc. 3<^ er^Ue mein ®clb. SJu »artcfi 
auf [for] Semanben. * üKein Stubet tragt ® einen Uebenorf ► äÄeinc 
©^wejier braucht einige Sla^nabeln. SEBir toacj^en^ (über) biefe Änaben. 3^r 
ge^t ju f^netl. 5)iefe Äinber geben jtc^*® \>ielc SRube. ©ie uberfeften biefe 
Uebungen. 3^ gerreiße biefe ^a)?tere. 35u f^watjeji(5j) immerQ)» Seiben ©ic 
grof e ©d^mergen ? SGBarum laji^en ©ie ? 3(^ lac^e nii^t^ itb lS(!^le nur» gefen 
©ieCa) ottG3 in S^rem »u^e? SDiefeiJ äRab^en nimmt iffx Sud^ f^r in 
2l^t**; aber biefer Änabe bef^mu^t*^ unb jerrei^t eel. SEBir ge^cn*^ (^in) 
ein unb 3^^ gc^t (^er)aud, 2)lefer große Änabe befommt eint neue SlSu|e. 
QSiete ^unbe bellen , aber beißen nit^t. SBarum bletbt(4)** er immer^) im 
Siutmer? 2)ie englifci^en Änaben f|)ielen mit einem großen ©aU*^, roeld^en fic 
mit bcm guße fortjioßen*^ SDie ©onnc ge^t aße SSagc*^ auf*® unb unter *^ 
5)iefe Äinber t^jIuÄen SBlumen im ©arten. 35iefer ja^me^* SJogel ißt au^^i 
meiner |)anb. 

Mnn, public house; ©aft^of hotel ^floor *-=: aber *just now (at the eod of Ihe 
sentence) *to rise *to swiin (swiming?) '=: ift fterbcnb ^carry (take) er wear? ^watch 
*o=: nel^men ü.SÄ.ober: try hard "to take good Cgreat) cate of "to soll *^.o walk or 
to go **to slay ^^baji leto kick ^^all day ben gftttjett %ü^\ evety d. ftlle Sage ^Ho 
rise ^Ho set (sefing?) ^oiame ^^out of. 
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Twenty eighth ÄCÖtunÖälDttn5ig(lc 

Lesson. £cctlon. 

Future Teuse* 

^ I. 

M. Lewis, take the chalkl P. I #lkall take the chalk. M. Go to the 
black-board. P. I shall go to the black-board. M. Make a streit liae. P. I 
shall make a strait (or straight), a curved, an oblique ^ a horizontal, a perpen- 
dicular line. I shall take the sponge. I shall wipe these lines out. I shall 
put the sponge and chalk on the table. I shall return to my place* I shati sit 
down. — M. Mary, take your book! What mili Mary do? She will take her 
book. Open it I $he will open it* She will read a sentence. She will show 
a Word (a syllable, a letter, a comma etc.). She will shut the book. She 
will put it on its place. — M. We shall rise. What shall we do? P. We 
shall rise. We shall lifl up our right band. We shall put our left band on 
our breast. We shall fold our hands. We shall clap our hands : once, twice, 
three titnes. We shall cross our arms. We shall put the forefinger and middlefinger 
of our left band on our mouth. We shall put the forefinger of our right band 
on our nose, on our brow. We shall raise our eyes. We shall cast them 
down. We shall shut them. We shall open them. We shall sit down. — 
iir. I shall rise. What shall I do? P. You will rise. M, I shall go to the 
door. P. You will go to the door. You will knock at the door. You will 
open it. You will shut it. You will take this water-bottle (decanter) and 
this glass. You will pour ouf some water into the glass. You will spill some 
water. You will drink. You will wet your finger. You will dry it. You will 
return to your place. — M. Fred and Willy, rise! What mill they do? 
P. They will rise. M, Give me your books! What will they do? They 
will give you their books. They will take them back again. They will put 
theih into their drawer. They will look up. They will look down. They 
will put their right hands on their left Shoulders &c. 

Future Tense. 
The first persoQ Mng. and Plur. has shall, all the other persoos have wilL 
I shall writfe i^ merbe f^reiben. He (she, it) mill write er (fic, ee) 
ivitb f^. We shall write xo\x toerben f^. You will write i^r werbet fc^. 
they will write jlc werben fc^. 



1 r or I. 
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Negative: I shall not wrile; Interrogative: Shall I wrile? Interrogative 
and Negative: Shall I not write? (Shall nol I wrile?) etc. 

(Conjugate 10 verbs in the Fulare Tense! Teil the Future Tense of all 
irregulär verbs in the 24**», 25*^, and 26*^ Lessons.) 

n. 

Good thoughts. 
I shall not speak a naughty word, And if I have a piece of cake^ 
I shall not teil a ]ie< ; When I with children play 

I shall not contradict'^, nor make I shall not eat it all myself, 
My litlle sister cry. But give a part away. 

Willie (Willy) was* once sent^from home to carry a basket, which was 
füll; and therefore very heavy, His little cousin^ Harry was to go with him 
to help him. ,,0h, said the lalter^ the basket is so heavy; what shall we 
do?'^ — „Never mind^ said the former ^ we shall put a pole* under the 
handle*® of the basket and we shall be able** te carry it easily." So the 
boys did and each then took hold^^ of an end of the pole to carry the 
basket. Now Willie thooght ;,My little cousin does not know about*^ (his 
pole. If the basket is in the middle** of the pole, it will be as heavy for 
me as for him. But if I shall slip*^ the basket near him, his side will be 
heavy and mine will be light. He does not know this as i do^^. But I ähall 
(will) not do it, I shall (will) not do what is wrong. Then he slifiped the 
basket near his own side, his load*^ was now heavy, while that of his little 
cousin was light. After having done so, he was quite joyfuP^ quite happy*'. 
Why? If you will do right, you may be sure, that you will always be happy. 
(If we shall do right, we shall always be happy.) 

What will you not speak? What means: naughty f What shall we never 
teil? What means: a fö^? What is the con'lrary^® of lies? What then will 
you teil always? Will you contradict? Why shall we not contradict? Is it 
polite or unpolite for a child to contradict? Have you a litlle sister? Do 
you like to make a girl cry? Whatss the difference^* between „to cry*^ 
and „to weep'*? Do you often cry? Are those amtable^* children who 

^öftgc Kcontredire) ujiberfprecftcii ^^uct^en %urbc ^^etter u. .*^afc ^öc^terer *öaß 
Mc^ baö nic^t fümman ^(Srftcrer ^(Stange ^«(ö^riff. |>enfcl (©ticl) i'im @tanbe fein, 
f6ntt«n ^^etflreifen ^^nic^tö Den, wa« für ^^ctoanblntfe e« l^at mit ^♦!ö?ittc **slip gleiten» 
g. raffen 'Mo erfejt baö ju loleber^ofenbe 3elti»ort (do you go? I do. — Does he 
know his lesson? He does) ^ »Labung, Saft «^fro^lidj, joy greube i^glüdffid^ 20(i)eccn- 
t^eil «»tinterfd^icb ^\amabie) ticbenöujütbig. 
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aiways cry? Of what is cake made^? Do you like cake? Do you some- 
times get cakes? When? From whom? Will you aiways eat your cake 
alone? Will you never give a picce to your brothers or sisters? — For 
what was Willie sent from home? Who went wilh him? Was the basket 
light or heavy? Why? What was the little cousin's name? What did little 
Harry say? What did the eider* brother anst«?er^? How did Ihey carry 
the basket? How could Willie make his brother carry the heaviest load? 
When will the load be equaH for both? But when tbe l<>ad is nearer to 
Harry? Did Harry know that? Why not? Did Willie do it? Why not? 
What did he do? How was he when he had done so? How shall we aiways 
be when we act right? Who sees every thing we do? (Relate in your 
own words!) 

^flour üRe^f, su'gar (ftlt^*9<iO Sucfer ^bei 5Jero)anbtcn, fonft older ^antmotten *glcid?. 

m. 

NB. Objective Gase and Adverbs behlnd the verJ)$. 
3^ t^erb; immer rec^t §anbelvu ^u tvtrfi biefe^ ÜRab^en ni^t f^Iagen. 
@c kotrb mi^ ni(^t rufent @ie mirb ti nit^t nxigen. @d wirb ni<^t regnen. 
3)iefcr Stnait »irb fatten. ^tu 3)amc »irb SRofen pjliWcn. 3ene^ Äinb wirb 
flluäli(3^ fein. SGBir werben (Su^ i^oren. 3^^^ werbet bicfe^ 33u^ bei^alten. 
©ie werben k^j^en, wenn fte e^ l^oren. ©ie ma^cn bicfc Heinen 3Wab(^en 
immer* weinen. SGBir werben etwa^ ^apUx nSt^ig ^aben. SDiefe Änaben werben 
®elb i^aben. 3^ werbe meine Section fonnen [wiffen]. SBerben wir ^eute(,) 
fpielen(i)? 3^ ^^^^^ ^^wte frül^ anfliegen j benn frü^ gn 23ette nnb frül^ mt^ 
bcr auf 2, ba^ ifi ber befie geben^lauf [in English: ma^t einen ÜRenf^en ge= 
funb^, wo^l^abenb* unb weife^]» 2)ie SSojel werben ftnflen» SBir werben im= 
mer freunblicJ^* flegen'^ 3^beTmann fein« 3^^ werbet euer ZaiäftniMdi oerlieren» 
3^ werbe jur Schule ge^cn. 5)ie Äinber werben [on] ©onnta^^ jur ÄirtS^c 
ge^en- SGBir werben ÜWcntag« einen ©i)ajierflanj machen. 3^^ werbet (®uc^) 
nieberfefeen, (Sine SDlutter wirb i^r Äinb immer lieben» Sir werben eine ®eo= 
gra|)^iePunbe® ^ben. 3^^ werbet ^art arbeiten. 6r wirb fliegen fangen ^ 
©ie wirb i^re SSuc^er fu^en*®. 3<^ ^^^^be ©ie nie »ergeffen, 6r wirb mid) 
üerjJe^en, SBir werben gut f^lafen ^eute** Sia^t. 3^ «jerbe ein Slrjt werben. 
S)u wirfi ein ^anbwerter werben, ©ie werben bieß Äinb tobteti**. (Sr wirb 
bie SGBa^r^eit fagen (= exja^len). Sic werben mir eine Slntwort geben, ^err. 

Adverbs of indefinite time generally before the verb ^zz auf jufte^en lo rise ^healthy 
♦wealthy ^wise %: giitig '— ju to ^lesson of geog'raphy ^catch, catight, caught *^seek, 
sought, soughl *'jur ^. to-n. ^^kill. 
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3(^ werbe jte Sinnen fleben^ ^m Slnton, SWein 8rubet mxb fctttcn Setter um 
bie (Sriaubntf bitten ^ @r tokh biefea 92a(j^mittag naii fSkamf^tm veifen^ 
3ftm fßatix tuirb bieft^ ^n^ lefen imb btrfen Sricf fc^teibnt. 

(Change the number! Change iatQ the negative and interrogative!) 

*z=z fragen (ask) bte @tlaubnl§ (permission) fcineö ^e^rerd ^— gc^cn lo. 



Twenty ninth Jtcununö^nJttn^iflltc 

Lesson. Ctdion. 

Tlie other Tenses. CoDJugatio« of the English Verb. 

L 

1- The Pluperfect (^tu«quamt)etfectum). I, he (she, il, one), we, you, 

they had had ^atte(n) gei^abt; had been toax gewefen^ had 

loved ^atte geliebt? had run mar gelaufen. (I, he, she, it was 

gone; we, you, they were gone i^ »at gegangem) 

2. The CondüUmdl requires (like the Future shall and wüly. shouid 

for the l»^ Person Singular and Plural, and wouid for the 2""^ 

and 3^ persons : h we showld learn i6), wir würbe(n) lernen ; 

he (she, it, one), you, they wautd learn, have, be, go. 

I should read, if I had some interesting^ books. You would make beller 

prog'ress^, if you were^ raore attent'rve. My cousin wonld be allowed* 

to go out to-morrow, if be leiqrned his lesson better. My brother would be 

in better health^, if he did not eat and drink so much. it would rain, if 

the wind would not blotc?^ so high« Wby should I fear^, since^ God is near? 

1 should carry this basket, if ii wäre not so heavy« We should like this 

boy, if he were not so idle^ You would write more oorrectly, if you would 

spell the words more carefuUy*®. Yow mother would not chide*^ you, if 

you would take betler care of your clothes, These children would play, 

if they had a holiday. We should please ourselves^^ better, if we could 

Mntetcffant, unterl^altenb ^gortfcbtitt 'if I, he, we, you, they wäre wenn tcb wäre 
(the only Subjtinefiye in EngMsh) ♦! am allowed i^ ^«be bie ©rlaubnig *®cfunb^eit 
«weben ^fürcbten ^H (feübem) ^ la^y faul «oforgfältig Hfade, oJiid, chidden ftbetten 
*H please myself eö gefatft mir. 
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bave good books to read in. It is I who should do it. It is you who 
would come at a quarter before twelve. He would be the last* man to do 
such a thing'^. You should not do what you like, but what you ought» I 
know, she would give it me. We should go away directly, if he would not 
stay. He would not come, ßven^ if we called him. My sister would go with 
US, if 1 should invite* her. I should call my brother, if I knew where he 
was. It would be quite as reasonable to hope^ for a year without winter 
as for a life^ without trouble^. ( should not give him this book, because he 
soils all bis things. This tree would grow better, if it stood in another 
place. 1 should take this lelter (o the post-olfice, if I went out. It would 
be belter, you take it there yourself* You would brush® your coat and 
blacken' your boots yourself, if you had no servant. (Change the number! 
Put the sentences into the Negative and Interrogative.) 

3. The a«** Future : 1, we shall have had, he (she, it, one), you, they 

will have had (spoken, praised, been) ic^ toerbe gehabt ^ben. 

4. The 2^^ Conditional: I, we should have had, he she, it, one), you, 

they would have had (been, asked, seen) ic^ »ürbc flc^bt ^abcn. 
Change the sentences in Nr. I. to the 2^^ Conditional and Pluperfect, 
f. i. I should have read, if I had had some interesting books. 

'(a) bet Ic^te ^fo etwaö (a after such : such a man, such a one ein fotc^cr, such a 
book) 3fogor ♦(inviter) einlaben *^offen «Sebcn (livel) »sBef erwerbe C^^ü^c) «augbürften 

n. 

The whole Conjugation of an English Verb runs then as follows : 

I. Infinitive: to have t)aUn, to have had gehabt ^aben. 

II. Imperative: have ^abe, ^abt! 

III. Participles: having ^abcnb, had gehabt (having had gehabt ^abenb). 

IV. Indicative Mood: 

1. Present T, I have, he has, we, you, they have ic^ ^abe. 

2. Perfect I have had^ he has had, we, you, they have had i^ ^abc gebabt. 

3. ImperfecL I, he, we, you, they had ic^ ^atte. 

4. Pluperfect I, he, we, you, they had had i* ^ttc gehabt. 

5. Future. 1, we shall have, he, you, they will have t^ »erbe f)aim. 

6. 2"^ Future. 1, we shall have had, he, you, they will have had ic^ 

»erbe gehabt ^bcn, 

7. Conditional. I, he should have, we, you, they wotdd havex<h mixH §abcn- 

8. 2-^ Conditional, I, we should have had, he, you, they would have had 

i^ würbe gehabt ^aben. DigitizedbyL^OOgle 
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I. Infinitive: to be fein, to have been gcmefen fein* II. Imperative: be fei, feib! 

III. Particifdes: being fcienb; been jeioefen (having been gewefen fein). 

IV. Indicative Mood: 

1. Present T. I am ii^ bin. 

2. Perfect, I have been ic^ bin gemefen. 

3. Imperfect Tense. I was icb »ar. 

4. Pluperfect. I had been ii) war gewefen. 

5. Future, 1 shall be i(^ »erbe fein. 

6. 2«^ Future. I shall have been i^ »erbe gewefen fein. 

7. Conditional. 1 should be ic^ würbe fein. 

8. 2«<* ConditionaL I should have been i^ würbe gewefen fein» 

Conjugate all verbs in the following anecdoles. Teil in which Tense, Number, Person 
they are. 

1. Sir^ Isaak Newton, the cöl'ebrated^ English philos'opher^ aud mathe- 
matfcian* (born on Christmas in 1642, died in 1727)^ was one morning 
deeply engaged^ in the study of a difficuU problem^ so that he forgot' bis 
breakfast His housekeeper^ sent one of the ser'vants into his room with an 
egg* and a sauce-pan*® of water. The servant was told** to boil the egg 
on the fire, and stay tili her master should have eaten it. Bnt Newton, 
wishing to go on*^ with his studies, sent her away and told her he would 
cook*^ it himself. The servant put the egg by the side of his watch on 
the table, told him to let it boil three minutes, and then went out. — Some 
time after the servant went in again to see if her master had eaten the egg. 
To her great amazement^^ she found hinr standing by the fire-side with the 
egg in his band, and his watch boiling in the sauce-pan. — Soon^^ afler- 
wards the same gold watch was lost at the following occäsion*^ Walking 
once along^^ the Thames(t), Sir hsaac saw in his way a little stone which 

*— a master or gentleraan, in addresses (3(nrebc) without the name (Where are 
you going, Sir*^ but: where are yoa going, Mr. Lee?) and the title of a knight or 
baronet applied wsth the first or Christian name; not: Sir Montefiore, but Sir Moses 
Monfefiore or Sir Moses, \celebre) ~ well known, honored, berühmt ^philos'ophy 
Qlüerally, the love of wisdom) is the invesligation of the canses of things *mathe- 
mat'ics, is the. science of quaotity (of measure and number) ^Nature and all her works 
lay bid in night, God said, „Let Newton bei" and all was light. %f df^&f tigt , »er- 
»icfclt '2lufgabc rs- a qoestion proposed for Solution C^öfung) ^5>flu^^ältcrin ^(5t 
loSrübpfannc^en =: a small pan for sauce or a skillet (ecueile, ©ctüffclc^en, DIapf) with 
a long handle in which water or other things are boiled ^^I am told, man fagt mir, 
eö ttirb mir gcfagt "f^rtfafercn ^^^ocb, fo*en **@rftatinen ^^balb ««33eranlaffung 
(Gelegenheit =: opportu'nity) "Cängö. 
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seemed somewbat^ new to him. He picked it op to exam'me* i(. But in 
this iDoment, he remembered that he was intKed to dinner this day« He took 
out his watch and fioding that the appointed^ hour was üear, he, in his 
usual abstraction of mind^^ threw the watch into th6 Tbamei^ and put the 
stone into his pocket. 

2. In Greece once lived a philosopber, natned Dtö^'eneä (414—324). 
He believed that a man was the^ happier the less he required^ He therefore 
lived in the simplest way, clothed in an old cloak, haring only a staff' to 
walk with, a cup to dhnk out of (which he (breW away as i^per'fluous^, 
when he once saw a dog drinking with his mouth oBly), and a barrel in- 
stead of a house to ITve in. Alexander the Greal, King of Maeedo'nta (born 
356, died 323 before Jesus-Chnst), having heard a great deaP about him, 
wished to become acquaint'ed^^ with him and so went one day to pay^^ 
him a vis'it Diogenes was Just laying basking^^ in th6 siin*^. The King 
expected^* that he would come to meet^^ him^ but no^ he lay qmte still, for 
a King was in bis eyes no more tluin any other man. ^ When the King 
had been conversing^^ with him for some time, he said, ,,I see yoo live in 
a very poor way, and are very badly*^ dressed ; I allow you to beg Some- 
tbing of me, and if it is in my power*®, U shall be granted**** — „I do 
not want any thing/^ replied the pfailos^her, j,bnt if yoii will do me a l^votfi*^^, 
please^^ to go a liHlle out of the sun.'' The King, most astötfished^^ at dtid 
pleased with the simi^'ity^^ of the sage^^, exclafmed^", „If I wefe not 
Alexander^ I shoald Itk» to be Diogenes/' 

Utxüai Kexamner) prüfen, wnterfudjjcn ^befitmmt, ffftgefc^t ♦3erfircut^eit ^the-tbe 
jc-bcfto ''bcbürfcn, erforbcrtt *@tab (jptur. staves} Ksuperßu) überflüfftg *= very mach 
^obefannt ^*abft«ttcn "pdj ttarmtn = lie In warmth (Sarmc) **©Dnnc (masc.) ^♦cr» 
»arttn «au4^ meet wUk cntftegcngc^en, beö^gucrt, ^ttfatiraifttfrcffcn (a meeting) ^^6^ 
unterhalten, ein ©efpra^ führen "why not 6örf? ^Kpouvoir^ ©emalt. ÜRat^t ^»be« 
»iüiaen, geaabren ^KßveuO ©unfc ©nabc ^^beüeben ©U, fleru^cn Bk, l^oben ©ic 
bie @ütc, flefdUiöft ^Xetonney erftaunt ^a^infac^l^eit «»beu Söeife "aufrufen. 

ni. 

1. About whom is the flrst anecdote? Who was Newton? Have you 
ever heard of him? In which Century did he live? In which country? How 
old was he when he died? What means the word „Sir"? When is it em- 
ployed? When do ^ou employ the word „Mr."? What means „celebrated''? 
How was Newton engaged one morning? What is a „problerai'*? Was the 
Problem easy? What did he forget? Whom did the honsekceper send to him? 
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Was it a male* servant or ffemale^ servanll What did the servant take into 
his room? What difference betweea „in the room'^ and ,,into the room^'? 
Who was in the room and who went into the room? What is a sauce-pan? 
What was in the sauce-pan? What was the servant to do^ in the rdom? 
How long was ske to slay in the room? Bot what was Newton wishing? 
Why did the girl not stay in the room ? Why did her master send her away? 
What did he teil her? Where did the servant pirt the egg? How long was 
he to boil the egg? Who told him so? (By whom was he told so?) What did 
the girl do when she had told him so? Did she stay away a long time? Why 
did she enter the room again ? Was she amazed when she came in ? Where 
did Newton stand? What had he in his hand? What did he boil in the 
saaoe-pan? — Did he keep his watch long? When did he lose it? Where 
did he take a walk? What is the Thames and where is this rfver^? What 
did he find ? Where ? How seemed the stone to be ? Why did he pick it 
up? What did he remem'ber in that moment? To what was be invited? 
When? What did he wish to know? What did he take? What did he find? 
What did he do with his watch? And with the stone? What do you call 
such a^ disposition of mind®? 

2. About whom is this second anecdote? Who was Diogenes? Have 
you ever heard of him? In which country did he live? And in which Cen- 
tury? What did he beU*eve? Is a man the happier the more he requires? 
In which country did Diogenes live? What clothes had he? What had he 
to go with? to drink in? What did he do with his drinking-cup ? When? 
Why? Had he a house? Where did he live in? Who was Alexander? Why 
is he called „the Great"? Where is Macedonia? When did Alexander die? 
Was he old when he died? hat Whad he heard about D,? What did he 
wish? What did he do one day? Where was Diogenes just laying? What 
means „to bask"? What did the King expect? Why did Diogenes not meet 
the King? What was the King doing for a while''? What did he say to the 
philosopher? How did D. live? How was he dressed? What did A« allow 
him ? What was the reply of D. ? Did he not ask a favour of the King ? 
Which favor did he ask? Was Alexander angry® with Diogenes' answer? 
How was he? What did he exclaim? 

imäntifid^ (^Diener) *»e{bli(^ Qmdle, femelle) 5)tcnerin, SÄagb . »/ am to — i* fofl, 
/ was to — id^ folltc \rimere) %[\x% ^Xi\6)i a such «@cift, Oemüt^gart (to have a 
mind 8uft ^abcn, to mind ft^ befümmcrn um) ^SSeile, Seit (lang) ^hb^, crjätnt. 
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IV. 

NB. Objective case aod adverbs behind the Verbs ! 

!• 3^ l«fc 9«w*- 3^ ^t»^ ^iw^n SSrief gefci^rlebcn. 3d) arbeitete »iel 
gePcrn. 3(!^ l^atte meine Ul^r aufgegoflen» ^6) »erbe »einen, »enn ba^ Äinb 
fJirbt 3(^ »urbe ettteit fol^en^ SRantcl tragen. 3^ »ar in gonbon ge^^ 
»efen, 3^ »erbe »iet SSergnugen' gehabt ^aben, 3^ »urbe ben 8erg® hinunter 
gegangen fein*. SBBarte fSSBarten ©ie) auf* SDeinen [S^ren] Dl^eim ! 3^ f(^»a^e 
eine ©tunbe lang' unb ©ic ^oren mid) ni^t (Progressive F.) 3<^ ma<!^te 
(P. F.) einen @t)ajiergang. Se^ren* ifi feine Ui^tt ©at^e. 3<ä^ f^gf immer® 
bie SSBa^rl^eit« 3<^ ba^te an meine Slufgaben (Common and Progressive 
Form). 3cb ^abe biefen Änoten gefnut)ft. 3<^ ^«tte biefe Uebung uberfe^t. 
^ä) »erbe mii) umbre^en. 3^ tt>^tbe eö gefe^en ^aben. 3^ »urbe biefen 2)in« 
tenfleden (Äletf^)*® au^rabiren. 3* »urbe biefen Srief geflegelt ^ben. aSer= 
taufen^ ijl fd|»ercr aU faufen. 3^ fö^^^ wit meinen Ringern. 3c^ fanbte 
i^m biefe SGBaare. 3^ *in um 10 U^r mit bem ßifenbal^njug abgereifi. 3^ 
^atte ben ©trett au^gemaAt (gef^li^tet). 3^ *»^^^be $)änbe mit 6u(3^ \6^üiU\n 
(6u(j^ bie |)anbe geben). 3* werbe ben gaben** gef^loffen l^aben. 3^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
3^nen geigen. 3* »utbe gefeufgt, gef(3^lu(3^gt, geduftet, gegähnt*«, gelacht ^aben. 
3<^ fc^Iafe nur 6 ©tunben. 3^ lad^ette, »eil ic^ guf rieben »ar. 3<ä^ ^t>e 
mein Su^ bef^mu^t. 3<^ ^^tte meine Äleiber »erlauft» 3^^ tt)erbe immer 
laut ft)re^en. 3<^ tonxbt biefe Selben bucfejiabirt l^aben. 3^ »urbe ein 5ßa^ 
^)ier barüber*^ breiten. 3* »ö^be aufijeflanben fein*. 34> «ä^e ein |)emb 
für mic^. 3* ^ielt ^ier inne. 3c^ ^abc um %7 gu «benb gegeffen. 3c^ 
»ar* über ben SR^ein** gefd^»ommen. 3^ »erbe »iele ©d^mergen leiben. 3«^ 
»erbe über bie ©tra§e*^ gelaufen fein*. 3c^ toixbt eine SSelo^nung** erhalten. 
3(^ »urbe ^ier geblieben fein. Stimm biefen ©tu^l »eg*'! 3^0 »ieberl^ole 
meine ßection. 3^ ^be lange geruht 3^ P«nb biefen üKorgen frü^ auf. 
3<3^ fjcitt^ biefe ginien mit ®ummi elajlicum aufgerieben. 

2. 3<^ i<*nle mit meinem 9la^bar. 3<^ ^<^^^ biefe ©ilber gemalt. JDa^ 
©etreibe*® iji gemal^len. 3^ ging »orbei; aU fie mit einanber firitten. 3<^ 
^atte e^ fogleic3& bemerft. 3^ tt>c^be meinen |>ut auffegen. 3^ ö>ürbe biefen 
unartigen Änaben betrafen. 3^ ^^^be be»iefen ^abeu, baß i6) fein 5Rarr bin. 

*= Hebe (love?) gu lefen *ö such? ^pieasure *= baten ^hill Heiner S3erg («ÖügcO, 
mouii'tain C^o^er) S3er0 ^for ^— für eine (St. *^adv. of time belbre the verb ^Present 
Participle ^^blot of ink "5?auf[aben slore (Slmedfa), Shop ((Snglanb). A störe is, in 
England, only a large warehouse, where goods are stored. In America störe and shop 
are what „magasin^' and ^jbouiique'' are in France, ^^ya^n ^'n:: über eö **Rhine 
^^slreet *^reward' ^^remove («, take away) '®corn. 
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e« tonxbt mix ^ier beffcr gefallen l^a^en^G) «W In ^arfö* 3^ bin i^m ötcl 
(Selb fd^urbig» 3c§ toarf ben %i^ä) um. S^ l^abc ötelen 8arm gemalt 3^ 
^atte (uitc§) nfc^t barum^ gelümraert 3^ werbe in bet ®ef(^i^tc l&ier pelzen 
bleiben. 3c§ »ürbe la^en, »enn i* an [in] 3^rer ©teile »dre. 3(^ toiirbc 
meine gectiön beffet ßelernt l^aben. 3d^ »erbe i^m bad ®elb ßclie^en l^aben, 
betjor feine Sante anlommt 8affen @ie unö anfangen! 3^ wo^ne (fd^on)' 
3 gRonate ^ier. 3* lerne (fc^on)« 2 SRonote* @nglif^. 3c§ liebte Immet 
meine ßlterm 3t^ i^abe nm 10 U^t eine 3»if(^cnma]^lgeit gehalten- 3^ i^att« 
mein aSetfpte^en^ gehalten* 3^ »etbe ben tollen« ^unb tobten. 3^ »etbc 
toiffen toaö i^ gn t^un ^abe. 3(j& jourbe meinen gc|let^ ni^t öetbergem 3t^ 
bin glutfli^. 3^ ertrug» e« mit ©ebulb. 3* fc^lage ba« bofe Äinb* 3(^ 
bin ein ©otbat geworben. 3(^ i^atte e^ fru^ angefangen* 3<fj werbe meinen 
ginger biegen* 3^ »fitbe i^m befehlen (Reifen, gebieten) l^ereinjufommen* 3^ 
»erbe ba« »U(^ gebunben l^aben. 3* ^ei§e. 3^ blutetet 3^ ^abc ben 
@toä gerbro^en* 3^ bringe einen SBrief. 3^ ^^ute ein |)att^* 3^ verbrenne 
biefe 5ßa^)iere. 3^ |a^e biefe SEBaaren gelauft* ^^ fing eine fliege. ' 3d§ 
^abe M gute SÄSb^en gef^olten. 3^ »a^tte*^ biefe »lumen für mi^. 3^ 
lam um y^8. 3^ f^wttt mi^ in ben ginger* 3<2& wagte e« gu fagen* 3^ 
l^abc biefe« «reug gegei^net* 3^ ejfe, trinfe, f^lafe, lerne, fel^e, fii^le, ^ore* 
3<^ fanb 3^T Su(ä^ auf ber Strafe. 3«^ ^«^e biefe SOBorter wieber »ergeffen» 
3^ »erlebte** meinen guf* 3c§ Pride*» etrum»)fe. 3^ bin in granffurt a.yaR*f » 
gewefen* 3<^ war gweimal in 9lm-^oxl gewefen* (Change the person! Change 
the affirmative sentences to Negative and Interrogative ones! Teil the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect Tenses, and 1»* Participle of all the Verbs !) 

1= ^ »urbc mir fclbjt l^abcn gefallen beffcr ^Accusative = eS ^= i^ l^abc 
%zro6f)nt, gelernt *3e{t gule^t (these 2 m.) ^prom'ise ^mad 'fault ^beat ^bleed, bied, 
bied (au^ : jur ^bcr laffen^ ^Oc^ooge, chose, chosen **hurl, hurt, hurt ^^kaitj knit, 
knit (au^ reg.) ^^Franc'fort on the Maine. 

NB. The whole Conjugation of the English Yerb may be given in the 
Progressive Form: 1* I am reading* 2* I have been reading. 3. 1 was reading. 
4. I had been reading. 5. I shall be reading. 6* I shall have been reading. 
7* I should be reading* 8. »I should have been reading. 
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Thirtieth Lesson. BrciBlflllc Ccction. 

Reflective Verbs* Passive Voice. Second Person Singular* ] 

L 

1. Reßective Verbs (9iecit)roca, B^nt^ietenbe) are such with ^hich Sub- 
ject and Object are the same person, the doer of the action is the same who 
suffers it: / wash myself, he loves Mmself^ they beat themsehes. These verbs 
are conjugated with the pronoan seif in the foUowjng way : I-myseir, you- 
yourself*, he-himself, she-herself, it-itself, OHe-one'sseir, we-ourselves', 
you-yourselves'*, they-themselves'. 

2. I dress myself. Help^ yoQrself, sir (madam, miss)I He expresses^ 
himself very fiu'ently^ in English. She accuses^ herseif. This child praises 
itself. One must learn to know one's seif. We hurt oarselves. You find 
yourselves in a better State ^ They warm themselves at the stoye. I haye 
done this work myself. You have broken these bottles yourself. My little 
brother has combed® himself. Hy coasin has written this letter herseif. The 
child has gone to the pöst-öfftce itself*. I refreshed*^ myself in the cool*^ 
air. You have borned (burnt) yourself. You will take it yourselves. She 
would enjoy'^^ herseif in this fine country. I shonld please myself very well 
in this little place. You would have amused yourself very much in this 
Society ^^ He shall read the letter himself, you must not read^^ it to him. 

CGhange person, number, tensel Employ the negative and interrogative; the Pro- 
gressive Form.) 

3. Bttt there are a great deal of Verbs reflective in German which are 
not so in English, as: 

I am afraid of (I fear) ItS) furzte mi(^ I behave iäf betrage mi^ 

öot — I complain at tc§ Utla^t mi^ ulbcr 

I am ashamed of i^f(!^Smeinic§(®enO 1 rely (depend) on i^ t)erlaffe mi^ auf 

I am astonished at i(^ tt^unbere tn^ I am mistaken in i^ irre nti(]^ tn 

üUx I endeavour i^ bemühe tni^ (Inf.) 

I am glad (happy) of ic§ freue tni^ I grieve for iS^ grame (eö f(!^merjt) 
über mi^ über 

^speaking to a Single person ^speaking to several persons ^C^elfen) ^d^ bebtenen 
(6ct Sifci^e) ♦(«rpiimer) auöbrücfcn »piegenb Kaccuser) anttagen »(eteOSuftanb ^Äamm, 
lammen ^yon may also say : himself (if the child is a boy) or herseif (if it is a girl) 
werfrif^en ^^fü^I "fl(]J beluftigen, ©crgHagen b^ben "(«oci^/e) ©efeCffd^aft i*read to 
»orlefen. 
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I improve (mend) i^ Jcfferc ml^ I recollect (Obj. him) i^ erinnere mi<it 
I long to i^ fe^ne mi^ mi^ (®enO 

I resolve upon i^ entfcä^lie^e mi<i) ju I remembcr (Obj.) ,, „ \ 
I Sit down on i^ fe^e ntit^ auf. 

IL 

1. When I say: Lewis sMhes John, the verb expresses an action of 
which the Snbject Lewis is the doer. Bat when I say: John is Struck by 
Lewis, the verb does not express an action dane^ but an action suffered or 
received hff the Sabject John, When the verb denotes an action done by 
the Subject; that is called the Acüve Voice (S^i^StigfeiMfcrm), and when the 
verb denotes an action swffered by the Subject, it is called the Passive Voice 
(Seibett^form). The passive voice is formed by the Tenses of the auxiliary 
verb to be joined to the Fast Participle, and the German preposition l^oti 
(French: par and de) is in the 'passive voice always: fty; thus: 

1. I am loved hy my pupils« 

2. I have been loved hy my parents. 

3. I was loved hy my cousin. 

4. I had been loved hy my relations. 

5. I shall be loved hy my neigbours* 

6. I shall have been loved hy those men. 

7. I should be loved hy those women. 

8. I should have been loved hy my master. 

2. I am praised by my master. You have been loved by my parents. 
He was invited by the generaL She had been rewarded by the king. We 
shall be informed^ in time. Yoa will have been paid. These books would 
be bound, if the. bookbinder were at home* These books would have beeu 
published^ sooner, if the author would not have been sicL The corn is 
ground by the milier. My gloves have been washed by the washer-woman. 
He was known by every body. She was sent for by her mother. The child 
was thanked for its^ kindness. The doctor has been sent for. He was 
answered, that he might stay here. Louisa, you are wanted by your mamma. 
You are taught useful things at school. I am told that bis father has died. 
He is said to have been murdered*. 

(Ghange person, number, tense ! Employ the negative and interrogative Form.) 

^unterti(^ten, benad^rid^tigen ^(pviblier) ))eroffent(i(^en, l^etauSgeBen (publisher $er« 
teger) ^his of a male child; her of a female child ^ermorben. 
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m. 

1. We have omitted^ tili h^re, Ihe 2^^ person Singular r^^U'V thauy 
becaüse it has entirefy disappear'ed^ from the English conversation^, even 
parents say you to their children, and Jhou, thee'', plural „ye" are only 
used in the style* of the Bible* and wilh Ooakers*. Besides, it is very easy 
for Gennan pupils, as (with four exceptions only: thou wilt, thau shaU, (hon 
art) it is» goite the same as in German, always ending in st: thou lovest, 
thou hasi, thou must, thou hadst, thou lovedst, thou wouldst; after a hissing 
cansonant (3W^^0 ^ i^ us®<l*' ^^^^ teachest, thou washest etc. 

2. The serpent said unto' the woman „yea^ hath God said, ye shall 
not eat of eyery tree in the garden?'^ — And the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him: „Where art thou?^^ And Adam said: „1 heard 
thy voice and I was afraid, because I am naked'/' And God said: ,,Who 
told thee that thou wast naked ? hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 
manded*^ thee that thou shouldst not eat?" *— The Lord's Prayer^^: Our 
Father which*^ art in heaven. Hallo wed*^ be thy name. Thy king'dom** 
come* Thy will^^ be done in eartb, as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily** bread. And forgive*^ us our deftts, as we forgive our de*- 
tors*^ And lead*^ us not into temptstion^^ but deliv'er** us from övil^^: 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory^^, for even AmCn. 

*att8laffcn ^appear ctfd&cinen, dis- öcrf^töfnben 'Unterhaltung ♦@til ^^\Ul ^a re- 
ligious sect, called also Friends 'zz to ®=: indeed, ia, benn, töirflic^ «nadt "— order bc* 
feilten "lord ^crr, prayer @cbct = SSatcrunfer *2— who ^'^eiligen i*3fle{(i^ CÄöntfltdc^) 
^^SÖlHe ^Ha^ii^ *^forgive, forgave, forgiven »ergeben, »crieiben ^\deUe) @(JuCb 
(debUeur) ©d^ulbner ^»leiten, fül^ren ^osgerfutJ^ung ^K<ielwrer) Befreien/ abliefern 
22uebel 23öf/otrc) m^m, ^errlid^Ieit. 

The Ten Cawnwnandwnents^ Ex'odus^j Chapter^ 20 Cthe twenüeth). 

1. Thou shalt have no more gods but me. 
,. 2. Before no idol^ bow^ thy knee^ 
3. Take not the name of God in vain. 
4- Nor dare the Sabbath-day profane^ 
5» Give both' thy parents honor due^* 
6. Take heed^ that thou no murder do*. 

i^eBotc 211. 33. 9J^. »Äapttel *®otenbitb ^=z band beugen Kprofaner) enttoei^jen 
KdiO gebü^renb Cau(5 faUig ober »erf allen: a debt, a bill gied^nung, SBedj^fel is 
due) ^üten ^the Subjunctiye Mood. 
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7. Abstaia* from worfls^and deeds* funQlöfül. • ;• 

8. Nor steaP, though Ihou art poor and mean*/ 
9* Nor make a wilful^ lie, nor love iU 

10. What is thy neighbor's, dare not cov'et®. 



Xs'abstenir:) fi* enthalten ^Z^at ^ftc^Icn ♦gering, niebrig (fo arm bu ou^ feicft) 
SaBfi^tlid^j, »orfa^Iid^ Cau^^aWftarrtg, elöcnilnnig) «gelöften; to co'vet j/ifer = to 
haye an inordinate desire. 

IV. 

3^ foic i{itt, 3^ mxU öon i^m fleloit 3^ i>Ä«ftf- 3Jlit mrbc ^t^ 
banttK S^ ^it gerufen. 3^ Wn gerufen »orben. 3^ ^atte \i)n befugt. 3^ 
toar t)on i^m Befud^t »orben- ^6) »erbe bana^^^ fenbcu (e^ ^olen laffen). aWan 
»irb m^ mtr feuben^ C»^i^ rufen tajfen). 3^ ^^^^^ bega^lem 3^ »>fe&c 
ftejal^It »erben* 3* »urbe (mit) i^ni jufammenfletroffen fein*. 3<^ »ö^^c 
t)on i^m anfletroffen toorben fein. 3c^ begleite i^n. 3^ »erbe »on i^m be= 
gleitet. 3^ tiet^^ i^m abjureifen. SWir würbe gcrat^en* abiureifen. 3^ ^cibc 
mi^ [fclbfl] gut unterhalten. 3^ Wn gut unterhalten »orbem 3^ ^«tte il^n 
erjogen^ 3^ »cir »on i^m ei^ogen »orben. 3^ ^^^^^ bariiber^ la(]^en. 3^ 
»erbe au^gela^t® »erben. 3^ »Me bena^rii^tigt i^aben. 3^ tt^u^e imaiS)^ 
ttd^tigt »orben fein. — 3^ mä)t nii(!^ [felbfl]. 3* «eibete niid& [felbfl] an. 
3c^ ^abe mi^ angellagt. ^^ ^atte e^ felbfi gef^j^rieben. 3^ »erbe felbji gur 
5ßoji geben. S^ »urbe e« felbji •t^un. 3^ »erbe eö felbfl getefen i^aben. 3<^ 
»urbe e« felbji gelitten ^aben. — 3^ fvir6)tc mi^. 3fil f^äntte nii(]^. 3<^ 
^abe nii(]^ ge»unbert* 3^ Wtt mi<i) gefreut 3c§ werbe nii^ gut betragen. 
3^ »urbe nii(3^ barauf »erlaffen. 3^ »urbe nii^ geirrt ^aben. 3^ »urbe 
mi^ bemüht ^abcn(,) e« beffer gu lernen. 3^ erinnere mitff »ol^l baran^ 
3^ feinte mi^ (bana^;) i^n wiebcr gu feigen. (Change Persons, Tenses, 
Forms.) 

^=: id^ »urbe gebanft, thus: I was told man erjablte mir Qt^ »urbe mir cr^fi^It); 
I was advised man rietl^ mir, ed »urbe mir geratl^en; I was ordered Befol^len; I was 
bid (bidden) gebeigen, Bcfol^Ien; I was sworn id& »urbe bcefbigt ^= f ur ta ^zzz i§ 
»erbe gefdjitft »erben für ♦l^aben *advise' %eed, bred, bred ^at it^laughed-at^=:e0. 

ÜB. Before the teacher begins with the foUowing Reading Exercises^ he will do 
well to render bis pupils acquainted with the ncanes of the things in all or 
several pictures of the 2»^ part. 
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nivUVAjjQ^to Reading Exercises. 

I. Familiär Letters* 

Nvemberg, Janaary the 1"^ 1872. 
My dear friend, 
I have learned English tbese^ six months and, this langaage being^ 
mach easier^ than* the French, my progresses^ are already great enoogh, 
as OUT profess'or says, to enable me to write a liUle English letter. As yoa 
haye begun the EngÜsh much earlier^ than* I and like this interesting lan- 
guage ad mach as I do, I make yoa the propDsal to begin a correspon'dence 
in English; I shall ^rite yoa every fortnight a little letter and yoa will be 
pleased to answer it directly : I am sare this is very good exercise that will 
forward as in oar stadies. Do yoa think it difflcult to write a letter? Only 
I beg yoa to correct all mistakes or faolts which 1 shoald make. As yoa 
have ever been kind to me, I hope yoa will agree with my wishes and 
awaiting^ yoar answer I am Yoars traly Andrew. 

^3(^ lerne fd^on Hhe Present Participle is used instead of the German expressions: 
(lji9, ba, inbem ^? ^as? ^rog'ress n., to progress' v. (Shakespeare acceats the first 
syllable of this verS, bat now-a-days the accent is on the second). 

2. Answer.* 

Manich, Febraary the 2°* 1872. 
My dearest friend, 

I am very well pleased with yoa letter of the 1>^ altimoS which gave 
me an agreeable sarprise, for I did not think that yoa were advanced so 
far in English as to write a letter withoat help. Undoabtedly yoa have 
made very good ose of ygar time and mast have been very diligent in yoor 
stadying the English langaage. If yoa go on in this way, I am sare yoa 
will master it 6re long. With respect'^ to the Contents of yoor letter, I ac- 
cept yoar proposal with mach pleasare and, for my part, shall be a trae 
correspondent keeping^ my time conscien'tioasly. I do not think it qaite 
easy to write a good letter, bat we oaght to try, for nothing is more reqaf- 
sYte^ and osefid than to write a good letter. In fact \i is not too difft- 

^b'stant ber (anfenbe, urtimo ber Derganoene üRonat Hn Se^ie^nng, Sftüdffid^t, 
1000 — betrifft ^Part. instead of the German nnb, ml^tt ^(ts to reqoire erforbem) 
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calt In writisg^ to me you mast only consrder ^vhat you woald say if yoa 
were wUb me and thea write in piain terms, jast as if you were conversing« 
Most persons who write ill^, do so because they aim^ at a high style, at 
partic'Qlar terms, instead of wriling easily and nalurally. — As for* faults 
or mistakes I did percefve none in your lines, but shall (ake the liberty to 
call your attention to any I should find in future. 

Believe me^ for ever Your most affec'tionate friend Willy. 

^The Part, present is used afler almost all preposttions : he for e going, after his 
Coming back, hy speaking, o/' Walking etc. ^bad? ^^fclen, ftreben *in 35cjtc^ung, Sdüdf- 
ft(i^t, xoa^ — betrifft. Ttiere are a great many verbs intransitive in German that are 
transitive in English (and, bence, may be imployed in tlie passive voice): He beheves 
me: I ambelieved; he obeyed his master: the master was obeyed; thus : I was told 
advised, pleased, displeased, reproached, met, allowed, assisted, contradicted, dissuaded, 
flattered, folloved, preceded, threatened, trusted. 

3. 

Francfort «»/M., March the S^i 1872* 
Dear friend, 

To-day I have the pleasure to inform you that my parents have put 
me in Mr. C's boarding-school , and I can assure you that I am much 
pleased with my Situation. It is true*, I was at first very sorry to leave 
the pat'ernal roof and live among strangers. But I was soon aware that 
this is for my own best, as I have here such good an opportunity of making 
progress in my learning. And then the Doctor and his lady are extremely 
kind to me, they do every thing in their power to make my staying with 
them, as usefui and at the same time as agreeable as possible; in fact, I 
am treated as a member of the fam'ily* I assure you, I do all in my power 
to mer'it their con'fidence and love. Annexed to this letter you will find a 
copy of our plan of lessons and the manner in which we generally pass 
our days. I should be very thankful to you if you would be kind enough 
as to teil me what you think of these arrsngements. — Give my best com- 
plimenls to your sister and believe me to be Yours very respectfully Betsy. 

4. 

Ratisbon, April the 4«» 1872, 
Dear Madam, 
My friend J. L. is going to Munich to-morrow in the railway and I 
send this by him to you, in order to acquaint you with my good health and 
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coBün'aing wel'fare. I have absolved the first class and after the vacations 
I shall enter the second dass. Yon may tbink how glad I am of it I What 
pleases me most is, tbat I now am allowed studying His'tory wbicb I am 
so fond of. A great deal of my leisnre^ boors in tbe past semes'ter were 
devoted to reading histor'ical works and 1 tbink it not yery difflcult to gain 
our teacbers' satisfaction in i'egard (respect) to^ tbis brancb of learning. 
Pray, Madam, send me some books particularly on History. If yon tbink 
proper to begin witb the history of our own country, please to send me a 
work treating of the History of Germany wbicb 1 am yet fpretty* ig'norant 
of. Present^ my respects to Mrs* S. and be assured tbat I am Your obedient 
hnmble servant Ralph (9tuboI))]^). 

*IiM<^ot or lefd^or Qloisir) SD^lugc 2— regarding or respecting this etc. ^giemlid^, 
tüd^tlg *present' or pres'ent? 

5- 

Vienna, May the 5*^ 1869^ 
Dear Charlotte, 

Two months ago* I lent you „Macaulay's Essays*'*, wbicb you prom- 
rsed to give back in a fort'night^. Twice* akeady I asked you for it, 
but now, my dear friend, I must have it and send the mess'enger to fetcb 
it. I bope you will not longer keep this work which belongs to my fatber's 
library and it is be who wants it* By sending it back you will much oblige 
Yout true (sincere) friend Olivia. 

^öon a gone (geöangen) = since üor, behind the noun ^es'say S3erfwd&; in literatare: 
eine ^Ibl^anblung über einen l)cfonbern QJegenftanb a compositioD intended to prove or 
illustrate a parlicular subject ^contracted from fourteen mghts ^once, twice, thrice or 
three tiraes, four t., five t., six t. etc. 

6. 

Naples, June the Q^^ 1869. 
My dear friend, 
Papa bas kindly invited me to accom'pany bim on a little trip be is 
about making to tbe Irland of Iscbia^ in our gulf* and at the same time 
ällow'ed me to take one of my friends witb me. I at once' thought of you, 
dear'Eramy, and my pleasure will be doubly great, if I could share* it witb 
you. Have you a mind^ to come witb us ? You will be bigbly wercome to 

^Ual. „Is-kia« 2piural? 3fogtci(^ ♦v. tl^eifen, n. a:i^eil, «ctie (»arnm?) «n. ©eip, 
T. ft(^ fümmetn (mind your own aifairs), to have a m. öuft IJaben. 
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Papa and me* Yoar mamma, 1 am sare, will have no objection^, as we 
shall be under the con'stant care of Papa who will take us back again in 
the evening. In the case of yoor accepting my invitation, we shall call on 
you to-morrow morning at six* Our own cieurriage will take us to the rail- 
way that conducts^ to the shore of the sea, where a swift boat will take 
as t^ the Island. I deem not necessary to speak to you aboat this char- 
ining place, the beaatünl view one^ enjoys, and the deli'cious oysters, fisheS) 
frnits we shall find there. So I hope to embrace you soon and am Your 
loying friend Nanny (%ntta). 

ißinwenbung, miä^tö bagcgcn ^con'ducl? ^one, peopk, wcy they enjoy, is enjoyed, 
man genießt. 



Ven'lce, July the 6*^^ 1869* 
Dear cousin, 
Feeling rather unwell* since the day before yesterday, I was not at 
school yesterday. Mamma sent for the physician; he speaks from my ha- 
ying caught a cold, ordered some med'icTne and so, although my Indispo- 
sition is a very slight orte, I am confined to bed for one day or two^. I 
therefore requcst^ you, dear cousin, to excuse me with our prin'cipal* and 
to note for me the tasks he gave yesterday and will give to-day; I shall try 
to do^ them at home^ I think you will come this aflernoon to see me 
and as you pass by the stationer's, I beg you to buy there for me a quire 
of fine letter-paper and two dozen^ envel'ops^. I shall thankfnlly pay yott 
back your expen'ses. If you are prevented from coming, please to order* 
that these things were sent to me. I aih sorry to give you so much trouble, 
but shall try to make up^^ for it. Accept' my thanks in advance' and be- 
lieve me to be Truly yours Bridget (SSrtgttte). 

^3^6 bin mTß>of)l I feel u. ^ein paar ^=: to ask, solic'it, desire, entreat, beseech 
^rz a Chief or bead ; in America the word is generally applied to the chief instract'or 
of a school ^thos: to do one's hair, to do business ^home? 'oo s? ^this word is some- 
times spelied and prononnced like in French envelope* »fd^irfcn laffett ; He ailowed 
him to go out; he caused the fown to be bumt down; he got (or had) a coat made 
(but: he had made a c.?); he made him do bis tasks; he had the boy punished; he 
bid the child come in ; he desired me to fetch a glass of beer; he ordered or com^ 
manded the prisoner to be brought before him =: et t!e§ «==10 make good, to com- 
pen'sate (sometimes accentuated coth'p^nsate^. 
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8. 

Prague, August the 7*»^ 1872. 
My dear Sir, 
Having heard (or learned) that yoa and your am'rable lady intend' to 
Yis'it oar coontry next month, I request that you will be kind enough as to 
Biake my hoase your res'rdence. I bare two nice apartments eatirely at 
yow ser'vXce, we use no cör'emony, and have very few vis'itors. If you are 
foad of fisbing or banting, you will find good sport, as we bave a well- 
stocked pond in the neighbourbood, and our fields and forests barbour^ 
many a^ bare, many a partridge and other game. We have also a neat 
little tbeatre and pretty good actors, who will make you pass an bour or 
two agreeably enough. — Such are the amusements we can oflTer you, we 
all shall feel happy in contributing to render your abode bere agreeablej 
so, if you have no prior (previous) engagement, I shall expect you and beg 
to give me a line to inform' me wben^ I may do so. Present my respects 
to Hrs* S. (to your lady) and beliere me Yours most sincerely Gecil. 

^beherbergen ^many a mancher ^if? • . 

9. 
Leghorn (gtoorno), Sept* the 10*1^ 1872* 
Hy dear John, 

Twice in the cotirse of the last week I called at your lodgings at 7 
o'clock in the morning, and was told you had not yet got out of the bed. 
What, in the name of healthl can induce^ a young fellow of fourteen to 
Me in bed tili that hour, especially at this beautiful season of the year? You 
will, perhaps, say you have nothing to do, but I will not admif that as an 
excuse, for every man who does not aban'don bimself to sloth^, can find 
something to do. Haye you, when your tasks are done, no books to im- 
prove^ your mind? Are there no walks in our charming en'vrrons* to olfer 
you ii^holesome exercise? Are you not aware how condocive^ early rising 
is to health, and how dangerous, both^ to mind and body, is a habit of 
lying late in bed? Do you not know our old English proverb: „Early to 
bed and &c/'? 

Pluck up courage, poor fellow, rise a few minutes earlier every morn- 
ing, believe me you will soon become accust'omed to early rising, and 

1= to lead, to in'fiaeDce, to prevail on ^formerly also sloth Cwith a Short o) 
slotcness, laziness, idieness, and: Sardi^itt ^u ^spelled also: envi'roos (ei) hu tha 
may contrib'ute, promote^ f&rbntü^ ^owo^t — aU m^. 
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woader that you coald have wflsted so mach of yonr life. You must not 
«plead^ going^ to bed late; that is no excuse', or, as it were^ is worse than 
none: becaase nothiog reqoires your sitting ap late« I shall call again to* 
morrow at seren o'clock and pall^ yoa out of bed, if I shoold find you in 
at this hour. For shäme, my friendl Be up when J come and I promYse 
'you a pleasant walk into the roeodows and woods. I am Yonr loving 
friend Ned. 

^fr. ptaider =z to argue, to reason, to present an ans wer, to urge reasons, to 
offer in excase, to defend 'Part. Pres, afler a great deal of verbs : to avoid, to forbear 
speakingf to come running &c. ^gfeic^fam, etgentlf^ ^it. 

10, 

Marseilles^ December 31^^ 1872« 
My dearest parenls, 

It is a most agreeable duty for me to congrat'ulate yoa at the beginning 
of the year, and to offer you my best wishes. God the Almighty may pour 
His best blessings on yoa and give you a long snccession of pleasant, happy 
days! — To you, my dearest, 1 owe all I have, all I am; to yoa I am 
indeAted for an excellent education, the best gift in life's checkered^ career', 
an education that once will enable me to become a respect'able and aseful 
member of socTety. Never, never shall I be able to show yoa all the gra- 
titade that I feel and that you desenre'l Bat, dearest parents, I shall do 
every thing in my power to afford' you pleasure and will endeavour to pay 
attention to my learning in Order to prove myself worthy of your pa- 
ren'tal love and the kindness and indul'gence you have always shown to me. 
Pray remember me kindly to my sister Ann. 

I am your dotiful and affectionate son Abe (Abraham). 

KFormed into litile Squares, like a chess-board, hence:) variegated bunt, wed^felt^oU 
^(carriire) Saufbal^n, IBa^n. 

11, 
Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), Dec. 26«» 1872- 
My dear Mary, 
Cbristmas is now pasti For months before I could think of nothing 
eise; my last thoughts at night, and flrst on awaking in the morning were 
on the brilliant trees and beautiful presents we expected. My sisters were 
equally as impatient as myself, and when the happy day arrived, we could 
set no bounds to our joy and cflrios ity as to what was in störe for us. We 
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6nde€iivoiired several times to ascertain' by peeping throngh the key-hole tö 
See what was there, oriRrhen any one went inlo Ihe room, foUoweä, ia 
order, if possible, to thrust in oar heads; bat in yain, the door was nö 
sooner opened than it was immediately carefally closed and locked again^ 
Towards the afternoon we grew so troublesome, that Mamma actaaUy sent 
US, tilPall was arranged, to a friend in the neighboorhood, who kindly did 
all she coald to make the« time appear' as short as poss'ible. At last the 
samm'ons came, and we rushed one and all into the street, scarcely wishing 
our kind friend good night, and flew rather than ran into the hoase like 
so many mad children. Grandmamma, aunts, and several other persons 
had already arrived. In a few minutes the well-known bell was heard, the 
door opened, and we burried into the brilliant saloon, where stood three 
immense' trees reaching from the floor to the ceiling, beautifuUy ligbted up 
with tapers of different colours, and fiUed with gilt and silvered apples, wal- 
nuts, sweet-meatsS and bon'bons^ of every kind; while the wÄx-candles» 
burning in different parts of the room and reflected by the mirror, made It 
almost dazzling to look at. We were not long in finding our different tables, 
which were prettily laid out. On mine I found a work-box handsomely 
fitted up, a writing-desk, two very prelty dresses, a new bonnet, a silver 
napkin ring, books, and many other little things* We were all so much 
engaged in looking at, and admiring our different presents, that we could 
scarcely be persuaded it was so late, when the servant came and called ns 
to bed» However aller many entreaties, we were allowed to sit up a Utile 
longer, and at last went very unwillingly. The next morning we rose long 
before the usual time to have a second examination of what had afforded 
US so much pleasure the night before. Now, dear Mary, write soon, and 
teil me how you passed your Christmas. 1 await your lelter with much 
curiosity. Your attached Harriet. 

*fruit preserved with sugar ^any sugar confectionery anrf sugar plums. 

12. 

Here are some subjects to a few simple letters more* 

1. You have lost your penknife* Give a descriplion of it. Ask if your 
friend has not seen it* Ask him to make enquiries among your 
school-fellows» 

2. You are hindered from taking a private lesson. Give notlce to your 
teacher and propose' anoth^ bour« 
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3. You are unwell*. Beg. yoor friend to lend you a book. TeU him to 

come to see you. 
4» You gave a book to the bookbinder last week* Ask yoor friend to 

fetch it and pay for it. At the same time beg hija {o buy and send 

you books or some stationery* 

5. You have got some finp Christmas-boxes. You invite yoor friend to. 
come and see them. 

6. You invited your friend to the fair. He was prevented from Coming. 
Give him a description of some shows. 

7. Your father yfiü buy a fur-cap for you. Ask your friend vrhat doea 
cost his, where it was bought. 

8. The birth-day of your mother approaches; you will work. or buy 
something for her. You ask the assis'tance of your friend. 

9. Your little sister is sick. Write to the Doctor. As yoa know that 
the Doctor cannot come in'stantly, you give him a Short description 
of her illness. 

10. You send a little gift to a friend. 

11. You ask your father for some pocket-money. 
12* Invite your friend to make a little trip with you. 

Give the Answers to all these Letters« 

13. Give an account of the daily routrne'^ of exercises in your school 

14. State to a friend when the next hol'iday^ occurs, how it is anticipated 
by the scholars, how they and how you will spend it, State your 
feeling with regard to your antic'ipated return home. 

15. Describe the school-house to a friend. 

16. Give to your teacher an account of the mauner in which you spent 
your last vacation. 

17. Describe a concert, a moseum, a Ihßatre {auS): theater), remar'kable 
btdldlngs you have seen, the town in which you live. 

18. Write to a relation in America about domes'tic matters. 

19. Write an answer to this letter, in which your relation gives some 
account' of things in America. 

20. Invite a friend to spend the holidays at your father's house. Answer 
in a note, regretting that prior engagement will compel' you to de- 
cline the iuvitation. 

^ou = tt ^o*ly'day is more especially a religious festival. 
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H« Easy Conversations. 



1. 



Come here, my Ghild. 

What is your name? 

A pretty name, iadeed. 

Teil me, my dear child, what is yonr 

age? (or how old ate you?) 
How long since*? 
You are yery tall for yonr age- 
How old is your sister? 
Do you loye her tnuch^ 
You are rigbt. 

Wfcat do you know already? 
How! you do not know how to read? 
You do not know how to wrife? 
You have lost much time already. 
And he sends you to school nöw? 
At what time do the classes begin? 
Do they finish before five in the 

afternoon? 
Will you obey your teacher? 

^®ixt wann? 



What have you done wilh yours? 
I see that you are always careless. 

What for? 

Do you wish ruled paper? 

Are you in need of* anything eise? 

What do you write on the black- 

board? 
What translation? 



Here 1 am, sir (madam, miss). 
My name is Mary. 
It is my molher's name. 
I am seven years old. 

• 
A fortnight ago. 
Not so tall as my sister« 
She is (en years old. 
I love her with all my heart. 
Oh, she is so good to me! 
Nothing at all. 
No, madam, I do not. 
No, miss, 1 do not. 
It is what papa says. 
Yes, sir, to study there. 
They begih at a quarter past eight. 
They are out at a half past four. 

Yes, madam, I promise you. 



Give me a pen, if you please. 

I have lost it. 

Will you be hind enough as^ to give 

me also a sheet of letter-paper? 
To write a lelter to my father. 
No, sir, it is useless, I have a ruler 

and a pencil. 
Yes^ sir, of a grammar and dic'tio- 

nary. 
I am going to write the translation. 



The translation from the English into 
the French. 
^Sbxavi^zn ©IC? 2fo gfitig fein, \>\t ®üte ^bcn. 
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Is that board osed only for trans- 

lations? 
What do you write on this board 

with? 
Haye you often words to erase? 
Do you erase them with yoar fiogers? 
How then do you manage^? 
I understand, you use Ihat sponge * • * 

So you do not soil your fiogers? 
Enough, however, to make it nec'es- 

sary to wash one's hands afler- 

wards. 
Do you rise eariy, my dear child ? 
Winter as well as summer? 
How long are you in dressing? 
Do you dress all alone? - 
Do you hear the bell^ 

^iBerfa^tetf (aud^ : oetttalten). 

Are you not hungry? 

Do you know what we have this 
morning? 

Ah! here are some buck-wheat^- 

cakes! 
With sugar and butter. 
Do you wish a cup of tea? 



Do you not like chocolate? 
Gome, my child, teil me, is your 

school-room large? 
That is a great many. Is it well 

lighted? 

i(5dteUttc *33tt^welacn, ^aibeforn Kit. 



We use it also for dictation. 

We write on it with chalk. 

Pretty often. 

Fiel that would not be (d6an at all. 

We have a sponge. 

To erase the exercises when they 

are corrected. 
Not much, Sir. 
That is true, sir. We wash onr hands 

before lea?ing the school-room. 

At a quarter to sir, miss. 
In Winter half an hour later. 
Three quarters of an hour. 
Yes, only me mother curls my hair. 
Yes, it is the breakfast-bell ; I did 
not think that is was so late. 



3. 



I ask your pardon, miss, I have a 

great appetite. 
Soft-boiled eggs,an om'elet, potatoes, 

mutton-chops^ perhaps, beefsteak, 

and cold chicken. 
Do you eat them with sugar or mo- 

lasses***? 
That is not bad« 
Willingly; a little more milk, if you 

please. 
Yes, I prefer it to tea and coffee. 
f ery large, it can contain 60 pupils 

at least. 
Very well, by 6 or 7 Windows. 
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On what do you sit? 

Are yoor desks fasfenedwithakey? 
Why do you not shat them witb a 

padlock*? ^ . 
At what o'clock is recreation? 
How long does it last? 
How do you employ it? How do 

yoa amuse yourselves? 
What are yoor fävortte games? 



'We Sit on straw chairs and bave a 

desk before us, 
No, sir, they are always open. 
Because it is entirely useless, we 

haye nothing to hide therein. 
At a quarter past ten. 
A quarter of an hour* 
In running, jumping, and playing. 



Are you in the habü^ of taking 

Innch? 
Are you a boarder? 



We roll hoops, jump the rope, play 
at marbles, at racket^ hot-cock^ 
les^, blindman's buff^ &c. 
Gertainly. We have bread and butter 

or raw apples and pears* 
Yes, sir; and we are 30 boarders 
at schooL 
How do you pass the day? — The boarder's get up at 6 o'clock or 
a quarter past; we are allowed three quarters of an hour for dressing, we 
repeat our prayers^, study tili eight^ breakfast^ and then go in class, where 
we study tili twelve o'clock with an Interruption at lOV^; we dine at noon, 
bare recreation tili two, and class again tili 4; we take a walk tili SVa» 
sup at 73/4, work tili QV* or half past and then go to bed- 

*JE)&nöfc^lo6 2gebetball Smain-chaudc, ^anbtatfc^en ♦53llnbef«]^ »gctoo^nt. 



4. 



You appear indisposed this evening. 
Perhaps you have walked too much 

to-day? 
You had better go to bed early, 
Have you a head-ache? 
U you believe me, you will take a 

foot-bath. 
That will do you good, be sure of it« ' 



I am going to teil the servant to 
carry you one. 

^overfatigoed == ^u fel^t etmübet/ anfleßrengt %e]^. 



Yes, I feel a little unwelL 

I fear, indeed; I have over-exerted* 

myself. 
It is exactly what I intend to do« 
Yes, sir, and also a sore* throat» 
Will that do me good? 

If it does no good, it can do no 

harm^ that's true. 
Let it be so, thank you. 
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How do yott feel this morning? 
Have you passed a good night? 

Have you received any New-Year*s 

cnftc2 



What has yonr father gi?en you? 



What did your sister recetVe? 

What book are you reading at tbis 

momeot? 
Is it a nov'el^, or an histor'ical work? 
Will you read me a few pages ? 



I promise it to you. 



On Che contrary, your pronunciation 

is prelty good. 
Two or three only. 
You sound the e of ed in the 

Imperfect : loved, looked, receiyed, 

and you pronounce the u short 

too much like 6. 

^~ illu'miiiated = adorned wilh 

Well, Henry, will you be one of 
our pic-nic*? 

What will your parents bring, Char- 
lotte? 

A cold meat pie : Sophia will supply 
US with the 16monade'^ and her 
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Prelty well, I thank you. 

I have slept withoat waking since 

7 o'clock* 
Ob, magnif'icent ones. 

A beautiful illtlstrated^ book, and my 

mother gave me all sorts of toys 

(or playthings). 
Dresses, jewels, books — a thousand 

things. 
An English book which amuses and 

interests' me very much. 
No, it is entiUed: Cooh's Travels. 
Willingly, under the condition that 

you will teil me afterwards what 

you think of my reading. 
(After reading.) Well, do you not 

think that I read English very 

badly? 
Do I read fast enongh? Do I not 

make many mistakes? 
Point^ them out to me, I pray you. 
You are right. I perceive it myself, 

it is an error that I will not com- 

mit any more. 



pictures ttc 
5. 



(^ilbciBu^) Vornan (5Ro»>ene) 



With much pleasure, thank you for 

your kind invitation* 
We have cakes and chocolate. And 

you? 
Our servant will set the table and 

wait upon* us. 



Cousin wilh sar'dtnes'. 

^The hyphen is io tbis word, as in a great many others, often omitted. Picoic is 
an entertainment at Mhich each person contribntes some articie for the general table. 
*lem'on juice (bf^ju^O '©orbcHc ♦anfwattcti, bfbicnen. 
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Bot I must go; will you teil me 

what o'clock it is? 
Nor mine either^ il is always too 

fast. 
Yet I should like to know the time 

precisely. 
Well, what time is it by the clockl 
Hush! Lisfeu! There, the church 

clock is striking. 
Can you give me English lessons, 

miss? 
I would like at least three every 

week. 
That is indilTerent to me. 

Oq what days can yoa come? 

I should prefer Tuesdays, Thursdays, 

and Salurtlays. 
It is an hoor that sflAs^ me per'- 

feclly« 
No later than Taesday next. 

What will you give me to learn? 

That does not seem to me so tedioas 

as to begin with the grammar. 
I leave it to you. 
So, so. I learn something by heart 

every day. 
My French professor pretends that 

„memory is the treasury of the 

mind." 
He ofien gives me lessons to recite 

by heart. 



I am afraid to mislead* you, my 
watch does not keep good time^- 
And I am prob'ably loo slow. 

Wait a moment, 1 will go and look 

at the parier clock. 
The clock has stopped. 
It is fiye. I must leave you. Good 

bye! — 
How many do you wish a week? 

Do you wish them in the morning 

or afternoon? 
So much the better, for my time is 

all taken up in the morning. 
On the days that will be most 

agreeable to you. 
I am unoc'cQpied on those days from 

3 to 4. 
When will you commence' your 

lessons ? 
I will be at your house at 3 o'clock 

precisely. 
We shall, in the first place, name 

all objects around us. 
Grammar also is indispens'able ; we 

only do not begin with it. 
Have you a good mem'ory? 
That is a profitable and ex'cellent 

ex'ercise. 
Your teacher knows his Ctcero, for 

this ax'iom^ is borrowed from the 

great Lat'in writer* 
Do you learn verses more easily 

than prose? 



*3rrc leiten *ri(^tig gcjen 'paffen ♦QJrunbfa^. 
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Oh yes, the rhythm* of the verses 
and Ihe hai'mony of rimes come 
to Ihe help of raemory. 

^SScrämaß, Saft 2an)ül^ren, rcjitircn. 
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That is very true and that is the 
reason why verses are more fre- 
quently quöled^ than prose. 



Where does your brother go to 

school ? 
In what class is he? 
My brother is at the Commer'cial 

schooL 
Do you speak English? 
How long have you learned^ it? 
You speak already pretty fluently'. 

You pronounce most words quite 
correctly. 

Do not be afraid' of making blunders* 

in speaking. 
Oh, you have made great prog'ress^ 

in such a short time. 
That is a highly interesting book 

and not too difficuU. 
Translate word for word, verbally, 

and then give a free translation. 

Wilh all my heart. — Have you got 

a good testimDnial this week? 
Flease, sit down, sir (take a seat 

pray be seated, permit me to 

hand you a chair). 
You are always welcome. Where 

are you going? 
I am sorry I have no time to go 

with you. 



He goes to the Grammar school^ 

in N. 
He is in the highest class* 
My sister has private fessons at 

home* 
I speak it a little. 

I have learned it ihese six months. 
I have little opportunity of speaking 

English. 
My master is a native of England 

(has been in England for a long 

time). 
I speak sufQciently to make me un- 

derslood. 
I read „Tales of a Grandfather by 

Walter Scott'^ 
Here is a passage too difBcult to 

translate for me. 
Here is a ruie I do not understand 

will you be kind enough to ex- 

plain it to me? 
Here it is. 

Do not trouble yourself^ I am in a 

hurry. I came only for a mor- 

ning call^. 
I intend taking a walk to Regent 

Park. 
I invite you to take supper with me 

to-night. 



^öciteinfd^ulc ^lernen @ic ft^on ^piegcnb ♦©(i^nt^er, Serfc^en 5(Verb : to progress') 
has no plural ^zn a Short visit. 8* 
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I accepl' witb much pleasure yoor 
kind invitation and shall be happy 
to spend a comYortable evening 
witb you. 

Wbal do you say to a game of 
chess ? 

Can you stay no longer? 

Tbat was a very short visit. Good 
byc! 



Let US act as friends and withont 
cer'emony; a bomely* supper, a 
pleasant fireside^, and a sincere 
friend will be wailing for you. 

Why^, I shall play a game witb you 
wilh the greatest pleasure. But 
now I must be gone. 

It is not in my power; I bave an 
appointment* in Regent park» 



*®infa(i^ '»armcd ^la^i^en am Äamtti hi nun!'*ein Sftenbcjtjcu«. 



7. 



How do you do this morning? I 

bope you are in good bealth. 
I don'l feel very well, 1 am ralher 

unwell to-day. 
I bave taken cold (caught a cold)^, 

1 bave a congb (föff). 
I do not take anything. I leave 

nä'lure^ to do her own work. 
He is quite well; I tbank you, 

ma-«n, 
Wben did you retarn from your 

voyage (journey, travel, tour [u])? 
flow long were you in England? 
Tben you speak Englisb witb facility, 

don't you? 

Were you not puzzled* to understand 

tbe Englisb? 
Wbat do you tbink of tbe Englisb 

now tbat you bave lived among 

tbem? 



I am very well, I tbank you, and 

you? 
Wbat is the matter witb you* ? (Wbat 

aus you?) 
I am sorry to bear it* Wbat do you 

take? 
How is your dear fatber? 

Please to give bim my best respects 

(complimenls). 
I only arrived last Sunday. 

About ten montbs* 

yes^ I am not at all embar'rassed* 

now, but I found great difficulty 

at first. 
To be sure, they appeared to speak 

so rap'idly. 
At first I did not like tbem, but now 

I know tbem, I cannot belp^ estee- 

ming tbem. 



ma^ fe^It S^ncnl ^[x^ erlälten to catch cold ^naitf^iur; bat na/'firfl/ (nfitfd^iurt) 
*!n SBetfegenl^cit fein *n((IJt uml^in fonticn. 
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Why did you not like them at firsi? Their appärent coldness made me 

think them impolite^ 

What do you think of the capital? ß is reälly an enor'mous city, and 

appears from one eud to the other 
ilike a vast bäzar'^ 

Bat you found the living» very dear? Not so deap as 1 expected. 

However, wine is rare and dear there? I soon began to prefer beer, which 

is really very good» 

You speak so very highly of England, Go, and judge for yourself, that is 
that I should wish to go there. always the best way» 

^Market-place tz: means of subsis'tence ba8 SeBcn. 



in. The Story of Macbeth'. 

Soon afler the Scots and Picts in Scotland had become* one people', 
there was a king of Scotland called Dun'can, a very good cid man. At this 
time Scotland, and indeed France and England, and Germany and all the 
other comtries^ of Europe, were much har'assed* by the Danes, or Nor*- 
mans^ These were a very fierce, warlike people, who sailed from one place 
to anoiher, and landed their ar'mies on the cöast, burning and destroy'ing' 
every thing wherever' they came* 

*AImost all intransitive verbs are conjugated with to haoe instead of to 5e; this 
latter auxiliary verb is seldom used, as it never denoles acHoHy bat only the staie 
Cäwftflttb) foUoumg the aclion \ thus you may say : he has fled and he is fled CS«- 
ftol^cn), he has and he is come, arriyed, sank 0^ despairQ, become. It is sometimes 
difficull to make oat the difference, so let the beginner, in doubtful cases, employ to 
have, (II is the same as with gender, where it is difficult for beginners to give to 
animals or tbings a particular gender, and where they may always use the nenter, whick 
never is a fault, except with sÄip and couniry,^ ^geutc (always pluraj) itnb Station, 
sometimes also: man C>people say") ^Sing.? (ally/ army, key, day in plural?} 
^(frO = to tire, tease quSIcn *Plar. of Norman, German, Musulman, talisman, English- 
man, Frenchman? «(fr. därtäre) jetporcn hver is often only a word of em'phasis: 
whateveTf tchoever, whichever (or even soever: whatsoever etc) no^ fo, immcx» 
irficnb, aud^. 
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Now, it happened in King Duncan's time, that a great fleet* of these 
Danes came lo Scotland. So a nüraerous Scottish army was löv ied^ to go 
to ffght against them. The King was too old to command' bis army, and 
bis two sons, Mäl'colm and Don'aldbane, were too young. He therefore sent 
out one of bis near relations, wbo was called Macbeth*; he was son^ of 
Finel wbo was Thane of Glamis. Tbe gov'ernors of prov'inces were at that 
time, in Scotland, called Thanes; tbey were afterwards termed Earls. 

Tbis Macbeth, wbo was a brave soldier, marched against tbe Danes. 
And be carried with bim a relation of bis own^ called Banquo, wbo was 
Thane of Locb'aber^, and was also a very brave man. So there was a 
great battle fought between tbe Danes and tbe Scots; and Macbeth and 
Banquo, tbe Scottish generals, defeated^ tbe Danes, and drove them back to 
tbeir ships, leaving a great many^ of tbeir soldiers bolb*^ killed and woun- 
ded*^. Then Macbeth and bis army marched back to a town in tbe North 
of Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on account'*^ of tbeir victory. 

Now there irved at tbis time three old women in tbe town of Forres, 
whom people looked upon as witcbes*', and suppösed tbey could teil what 
was to come to pass**, 

These three old women went and stood by tbe wayside, in a great 
moor or beatb^^ near Forres, and waited tili Macbeth came up. And then, 
stepping before bim as be was marcbing at tbe bead of bis soldiers tbe 
first woman said**, „All bail, Macbeth — bail to thee, Thane of Glamis!" 
The second said, „All bail, Macbeth — bail to thee, Thane of Cawdor!" 
Tben tbe tbird, wisbing to pay bim a higher com'pliment than the other two, 
said, „All bail, Macbeth, that sball be King of Scotland !'' Macbeth was very 
mucb surprised to bear them give bim these titles : and wbile be was won- 
dering what tbey conld mean, Banquo stepped forward, and asked them 
wbetber tbey bad notbing to teil about bim as well as Macbeth. And tbey 
said that be sbould not be so great as Macbeth, but that, though^'^ be bim- 
seif sbould never be a king, yet bis cbildren sbould succeed to tbe throne 
of Scotland, and be kings for a great number of years. 

H number of skips in com'pany Slotte ^(fr. lever) to raise, collect' an army, 
taxes (©tcttcrn) auöl^eben , »erben , auferlegen ^„a* ^Mac (like Filz) in names of 
Scotch or Irish origin, signifies son ^Omission of the articie ^thus : a house of his 
oum ein eigene« 4>«u§ '»f" *to beat, vanquish fl»), conq'uer Qconquerory f, but con'- 
qoest !m) beftegen Ve say very much^ but not very many ^^hoih-and fotvol^l-aia mi^ 
"ou ~ tt i^account Sle^nung, on account of wegen ^^Cmasculine wizard) ^eyc i*wa8 
^\^ ttO(3^ (in Sulunft) ereignen foHte ^^^qqx ober ^oibe i^no colon ^t aühough^ 
sometimes spelled tho' obglei^. 
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iluestionary. 1. Which nations lived in Scotland? 2. What did they become? 
3. Who was their King? 4. What man was he? 5. Which countries wero then harassed? 
and hy whom? 6. What kind of people were the Normans? 7. Where did they sail? 
land ? 8. What did they do wherever they came ? 9. What happened in King D.'s time ? 
(What is a fleet?) 10. What was levied? and why? 11. Why did the King not command 
this army? and his sons? 12. Who was sent out as a general? 13. What means the 
Word „Thane"? 14. What were the Thanes called aflerwards? 15. What was Macbeth? 
16. Whom did he take with him? 17. Between whom was fought a great battle? 18. What 
didM. and B. do with the Danes ? 19. What did theDanes leave behind? 20. Where did M. 
march? 21. Who lived at Forres? 22. What is a wilch? (What is the masculine of this 
word? What means „Mac"? What do you say in English: mein cigeneö Btotötcr?) 
23. Where did the witches stand? 24. What did they say to M.? to B.? 



Before Macbeth was recovered* from his surprise, there came a mes- 
senger^ to teil him that his father was dead, so that he was become Thane 
of Glamis by ioher'itance. And there came a sec'ond messenger, from the 
King, to thank Macbeth for the great vic'tory over the Danes, and teil him 
that the Thane of Cawdor had rebelled^ against the King, and that the King 
bad taken his orSce^ from him, and made Macbeth Thane of Cawdor as 
well as of Glamis* 

Macbeth, seeing a part of the witches' proph'ecy come to be true, began 
to think how he was to bring tbe rest to pass^ and make himself King, as 
well as Thane of Glamis and Cawdor* Now Macbeth had a wife, who was 
a yery ambl'tious, wicked woman, and when slie found out that her hus'band^ 
thought of raising himself up to be King of Scotland, she encouraged him 
in his wicked pur'pose, by all the means in her power, and persaaded him 
that the only way to get possession of the crown was to kill the good old 
King, Duncan» Macbeth was very unwilling to commit'^ so great a^ crime, 
but his wife contin'oed telling him what a foolish, cow ardly thing it was in 
him not to take the opportunity' of making himself King, when it was in 
his power to gain what the witches prom'rsed him. So the wicked advtce 
of his wife, and the proph'ecy of these t&retched old women, at last broaght 
Macbeth to think of murdering his King and friend. The way in which 
he accompUshed his crime, made it still more abom'inable. 

^fi^ erholen Cau^: wicber errangen) X^^- messager^ S3ote ^lo rebel', a reb'el; 
many nouns have the accent on the first syilable, whilst the corresponding verb and 
adjective have it on the second: conduct, snbject, desert C^Baftc u. befertiren), 
present, insalt, august Üc, ^Charge, employment Smt, SBürbe, and the honse or apart- 
ment of a public officer (55eomter), Bureau ^gitr ©rfüHung bringen «man ? 'Cfr. com- 
mettre) begeben ®«o, a«, how, foo great a ^©clegenl^cit, occasion ?^^ran|jaf[tt^^^|p 
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Macbelh invited Duncan to come to vis'it hini; at a great Castle near 
In'verness; and the good King accepled the invitation very willingly. Mac- 
beth and bis lady recejved the King and all bis retinae^ wilh much ap- 
pea'rance of joy, and made a great feast, as a sub'ject^(@.n9) woald do to make 
faiis King wercome. About the middle of the night, the King desired to go 
to bis apart'ment, and Macbeth conduct'ed^(e.ii9) bim to a flneroom, which had 
been prepared for biro» Now, it was the cus'tom^ in those bar'barous times, 
that wberever the King slept, two armed men siept in the same Chamber, 
in Order to defend' bis per'son in case he should be attacked by any one 
dflring the night. But the wicked Lady Macbeth bad made these two watch- 
men drink a great deal of wine, and had besides^ put some drugs^ into 
the liqtfor; so that wben they went to the King's apartment they both feil 
asleep, and slept so soundly, that nolhing could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Duncan's bedroom about two 
in the morning. It was a ter'rYble stormy night ; but the noise of the wind 
and of the thunder did not awaken the King, for be was old, and weary 
with bis journey; neither could it awaken the two sen'tinels*, who were 
stü'pefied^ with the liqtfor and the drugs they had swallott^ed^ They all 
slept soundly. So Macbeth having come into the room, and stepped gently 
over the floor, he took the two daggers^ whicb belonged^ to the senünels, 
and stabbed^ poor old King^ Duncan to the beart, and that so effectually, 
that he died wilhout giving even a groan*®* Then Macbelh put the Woody** 
daggers into the bands of the'sentinels, and daubed*^ their faces over with 
blood, that it might appear as if they bad commitled the murder. Macbeth 
was, bowever*^, greatly frijfhtened at wbat he bad done, but bis wife 
made^^ bim wash bis bands and go to bed. 

^attendants of a prince, train of persons Q^efolge ^Beside and besides? 'medicine 
(fr. drogue) ^a soldier set to watch, guard, or observe (fr. sentinelle) ©d^Ubtoad^e 
^Betäubt ^=z to absorb t>tx\^ludtn (also ^^xoalht) ''»g« ^to pierce, wound crbofd^cn, 
burdt^bo^ren ^Omission ofthearticle ^^a deep, mournfiil sound ^ed^jen, Bto^mn, ©euf^er 
(^ol^nruf) "oo = ß ^^au^zoiiio cover, smear bcfubeln, Bef^micten ^^generallybetweea 
two commas ^♦laffett =i Deranlajfett. 

ftuestionary. 1. Who came before M. had recovered from his surprise? 2. What 
did the first messeoger teil him? And the second? 3. How, theo, did M. become Thane 
of Glaniis? of Gawdor? 4. Of what did M. think now? 5. What made him think so! 
6. What was the char'acter (!) of his wife? (What is the difference between: tDife,wornan, 
lady^ madamj Mrs, and : hushand, man, gentieman, sir, Mr.?} 7. In what did lady M. en- 
courage her husband? 8. What did she persuade him? 9. What was he unwilliog to do? 
10. What brought him at last to murder his King? 11. Where did he invite the King? 
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12. How was the invitation accepted? 13. How were the King and his retinue received? 
14. When and where was the King condacted? 15. What was the custom in this bar- 
baroas times? and why? 16. What had the wicked Lady M. done with the watchmen? 
With what effect'? 17. When did cruel M. come into D.'s bedroom? 18. What kind of 
a night was itl 19. Why did wind and thunder not awaken Cor awake) the King? And 
why not the sentinels? 20. How did they sleep? 21. Where did M. come, and over 
what did he step? 22. What did he take? 23. What did he do with these daggers? 
With what effect? 24. What dkl he do with the sentinels? 25. How was he then? 
26. What did his wife make him do ? (What means : drugs, sentinel, groan, daob?) 



Early in the mornlDg, the nobles and gentlemen who attended^ on the 
King assembied in the great hall of the castle^ and there they began to talk 
of what a dreadfuP storm it had been the night before. Bat Macbeth 
coald scarcely understand' what they said; for he was thinking on something 
mach worse and more bXghibA than the storm, and was wondering^ what 
would be said when they heard of the murder. They waited for some time, 
and ftnding the King did not come from his apartment, one of the noblemen 
went to see whether he was well or not* Bat when he came into the room, 
he foand poor King Duncan lying stiff, and cold, and bloody, and the two 
sentinels both fast^ asieep'; with their dirks, or daggers, covered with blood. 
As soon as the Scottish nobles saw this terrible sight, they were greatly 
aston'ished and enraged. Macbeth made believe as if he were more enraged 
than any of them^ and, drawing his stc^ord, before any one could prevent' 
him; he killed the two attend'ant3 of the King who slept in the bed-chamber, 
pretending^ to think they had been gtfilty of mardering King Dnncan. 

When Mal'colm and Don'aldbane, the two sons of the good King, saw 
their father slain in this slr&nge manner within Macbeth's casHe, they became 
afraid' that they might be put to death likewise, and fled away oat of Scot- 
land; for, notwithstanding all the excu'ses which he could make, they still 
believed that Macbeth had killed their father. Donaldbane fled into some 
dis'tant Irlands, bat Malcolm, the eldest^ son of Duncan, went to the cDiirt 
of England, where he begged for assist'ance from the English King, to place 
him on the throne of Scotland as his father's success'or* 

In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and thus all his wicked wishes seemed to be fulfilled. But he was not happy 
He began to reflect' how wicked he had been in killing his friend and bCne- 

^Seöleiten, aufwarten, bcbiencn Y«//, in Compound words ful (u) 'bcgicrfg ♦,a' 
^vorgeben, oorfd^ü|en ^(oldest} eider would be better, as there are only two. 
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fac'tor, and how some olher per'son, as ambl'tioas as he ivas himself, might 
do the same thing to him. He remembered, loo, that Ihe old women had 
Said that the children of Banquo should sacceed to the throne after his death, 
and thörefore he concluded that Banquo might be tempted to conspire against* 
him, as he had himself done against King Dancan. The wicked^ always 
think other people are as bad as themselves. In order to^ prevent this sup- 
posed dänger, Macbeth hired ruffians* to watch in a wood,. where Banquo 
and his son Fle ance sometimes üsed to walk in the evening, with instructions 
to attack' them, and kill both father and son. The vil'lains^ did as they 
were ordered by Macbeth; but while they were killing Banquo, the boy 
Fleance made his escape'^ from their wicked hands, and fled from Scotland 
into Wales. And long afterwards his children came to possess' the Scoltish 
crown into the house of Stuart. 

Macbeth was not the^ more happy that he had slain his brave friend 
and Cousin, Banquo. In his great perplex'ity of mind, he thought he would 
go to the old women, whose words had first put into his mind® the desire 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed that he offered them pres'ents, 
and that they were cunning enough to sttidy how to give him some answer, 
which should make him continue in the belief^ that they could proph'esy what 
was to happen in futuVe times. So they answered to him that he should 
not be conqwered, or lose the crown of Scotland, until'^^ a great for'est, 
called Birnam Wood, should come to attack' a strong Castle sit'flated on a 
high hill called Dunsinane, in which Castle Macbeth commonly resided. Now^ 
the Hill of Dunsinane is upon the one side of a great Valley, and the forest 
of Birnam is upon the other. There are twelve miles** dis'tance betwixt 
them; and besides that, Macbeth thought it was impossible that the trees 
could ever come to the assault'*^ of the castle. He therefore resolved to 
fortify his Castle on the Hill of Dunsinane very strongly, as being a place 
in which he would always be safe. For this pur'pose he caused all his great 
nobil'ity and Thanes to send in stones, and wood, and other things wanted 
in btfilding, and to drag them with oxen up to the top of the steep hill 
where he was building the castle. 

<gegen = U)!ber, denoting Opposition and resistance ^Adj. used snbstantively are ih 
the plaral number without taking the sign of it: the good, rieh, impudent (Unser« 
{(!^amten), the EnglishCbut: a rieh man, some Englishmen3; exe. the ancients, moderns, 
cur betters ^um ju *robber, murderer ^(fr. vilain^ pr. „vir-lin = wicked @^ur!c, 
©^uft «(fr. ^chapper^ cnt»tf(|en ''bcfto »cingcBcn Hn bcm ©tauben Bclaffen ^Oor tili 
"an English mile = 2580 E. feet = 1524 meters, somewhat more than ^^5 of a 
German mUe; 15 German m. = 73 E. miles ^Xtr. assauC) ©turnt/ Eingriff. 
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ilaestionary. 1. Where and wheo did the nobles assemble? 2. Of what did they 
talK ? 3. Why could M. scarcely understand what they said ? 4. After having waited for 
some time, wliat did they find, where go? 5. How did they find the King? the sentinels? 
6. How were they then? 7. What did M. make believe? What did he do? 8. How 
many sons had tho King and what were they calied ? 9. What did they see ? 10. What 
did they become afraid of? Why? 11. Where did Donaldbane fly? and Malcohn? 12. What 
did Malcolm beg from Edward? 13. What did M. take possession of? 14. His wishes 
being folfilled, he wasveryhappy? 15. What did he think? remember? conclade? 16. What 
do the wlcked always think? 17. Whom did M. hire? 18. Which inslractiön did he give 
these ruffians? With what effect? 19. By the murder of Banquo, M. became happy? 
20. Where did he go in the perplexity of his mind? 21. What answer did the witches 
make to him? 22. What is „Birnam Wood"? „Dunsinan"? 23. What distance is belween 
(betwixt) them? (What is an English mile?) 24. What did M. think after this prophecy? 
and what resolve ? 25. What caused he his nobility to do ? 

4. 

One day Macbeth rode out with a few attendants, to see the oxen drag 
Ihe wood and the stones up the hill, for enlargiug and strengthening the 
Castle. So they saw most* of the oxen trudging^ up the hill with great 
dif'ficulty, for the ascent'^ is very steep*, the burdens^ were heavy, and 
the weather was extremely hol. At length Macbeth saw a pair of oxen 
so tired that they coald go no farther up the hill, but feil down under their 
load. Then the King was very angry, and demanded to know who it was 
among his Thanes that had sent oxen so weak and so unfit'^ for labour, 
when he had so mnch work for them to do. Some one replied that the 
oxen belonged to Macduff; the Thane of Fife. ,,Then/^ said the King, in 
great anger^, „since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless cattle as these^ 
to do my labour, I will put bis own neck into the yoke, and make him 
drag^ the burdens himself.'' 

There was a Mend of Macduff who heard these angry expressions of 
the King, and hasfened to commflnicate them to the Thane of Fife, who at 
that time was in the King's Castle. The in'stant that Macduff heard what 
the King had said, he knew he had no time to lose in making his escape; 
for whenever Macbeth threatened to do mis'chief to any one^ he was sure 
to keep*® his word. 

So Macduff snatched ap^^ from the table a loaf^' of bread, calied for his 

^Mo8t is generally nsed without the article ^ to march with labor traben ^^bl^ang 
♦fteil *S3urbc ßuutaugli^ '»fl« rage, fury, Ire, wrath (a, out^ oa) »collective nonns are 
generally used with the plaral ^to pull (u), draw along the ground by force fd^fep^^en 
^oet ^ielt 0e)Di§ ^Ho setze, grasp, catch hastily eil^af^en, raffen ^^aih, plur.? 
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horses and bis servants, and was gäl'Ioping back to bis own prov'inc^ of 
Fife, before Macbeth and the rest of the nobil'ity were returned to the Castle. 
The first queslion which the King asked was, what had become of Macduff; 
and being informed that he had fled from Dunsinane, he ordered a body^ 
of bis gtfards to attend bim, and mounted on borseback himself to pursae 
the Thane, with the par'pose of putting bim to death. 

He came to Macduffs Castle, which was standing dose by the sea-side, 
and sum'moned' the lady (o surren'der^ the Castle, and to deliv er up* her 
busband. But Lady Macduff, who was a wise and a brave woman, made 
many excuses and delays^, until she knew that her husband was safely on 
board the ship, and had saiied from the barboar^. Then she spoke boldly 
from the wall of the Castle to the King, who was standing before the gate 
still demanding en'trance, with many threats of what he would do if Mac- 
duff was not given up to bim. 

„Do you see," she said, „yon^ white sail upon the sea? Yonder goes 
Macduff to the Court of England. You will never see bim again, tili he 
comes back with young Prince Malcolm, to pull you down from the throne, 
and to put yoa to death. You will never be able to put your yoke, as 
you threatened, on the Thane of Fife's neck." 

Some say that Macbeth was so much incen'sed^ at this bold answer, 
that he and bis guards altacked the caslle and took it, killing the brave 
lady and all whom they found there. But others say, and I believe more 
truly, that the King, seeing that the fortress was very strong, and that Mac- 
duff had escäped from bim, and was embarked for England, departed back 
to Dunsinane without attempting to take the castle* The ruins are still 
to be Seen and are called the Thane's Castle. 

^(5orp8, ^Btl^ctlunö X(r, sommeO to invite, bid aufforbern 'to yield, give up ühtt* 
flcBen ♦(/r.)au0Uefetn ^(/r.) ^wffd^ub, Scraogerung «port, haven ^afen ''yon, yond, 
yonder-dii a distance within view jener, bort «enraged, angry, exasperated, irritated, 
erbittert, entrüftet, »ütl^ettb *to go on board of a sbip (fr. embarquer) P(| efnft^tffen. 

ftuestionary. 1. What did M. do one day? and why? 2. Why did the oxea 
trudge with so much difficulty? 3. What did the Kiog see at last? 4. How was he, and 
what did he ask? 5. What was he answered? 6. What did he say? 7. Who heard bis 
angry expressions ? 8. What did this fdend do ? 9. Where was Macdaff at that time ? 
10. What did he know? Why? 11. What did he snatch up? call for? where gallop to? 
before—? 12. What was Macbeth informed of? 13. What did he order? With what pur- 
pose? 14. Where did he come? 15. Where was this Castle standing? 16. What did he 
ask of Lady Macduff? 17. How was (he Lady? 18. What did she make? and how long? 
And then? 19. Where was the King still? 20. What did the Lady say? 21. How was 
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M. at this bold answer? 22. What is he sald to have done? 23. How runs another 
reporl'? 24. Which report seems to be Irue? 25. Whal do you know of the ruins 
or M.'s Castle ? 



There rei^ned at that time in England a weak, bat very good Ring, called 
Edward the Confes'sor^ I told yon that Prince Malcolm, tlie son of Duncan» 
was at bis court solic'rting^ assistance to recover the Scottish throne. The 
arriyal of Macduff greatly aided the success' of his petition^; for the Englisb 
King knew that Macduff was a brave and a wise man. As he assured Ed- 
ward that the Scots were tired of the cruel Macbeth, and would join Prince 
Malcolm if he were io* retarn to his country at the head of an army, the 
King ordered a great warrior^, called Siward, Earl of Northam'berland, to 
enter Scotland with a large force, and assist' Prince Malcolm in the reco- 
very of his father's crown. 

Then it happened jast as Macdafl had said ; for the Scottish thanes and 
nobles woald not flght for Macbeth; bat Joined Prince Malcolm and Macduff 
against him; so that at length he shut himself up in his Castle of Dunsinane, 
where he thoughl himself safe, accörding* to the old woraen's prophecy, 
until Birnam Wood should come against him* He boasted^ of this to his 
followers, and encouraged them to make a väliant defence', assuring thenk 
of cert'ain victory. At this time Malcolm and Macduff were come as far as^ 
Birnam Wood, and lay encamped^ Ihere with their army. The next morning, 
when they were to march across' the broad valley to attack' the castle of 
Dunsinane, Macduff ad vised*^ that everysoldier should cul down a bough** of 
a tree and carry it in his band, that the enemy might not be able to see 
how many men were coming against them. 

Now, tbe sentinel who stood on Macbeth's castlewall, when he saw 
all these branches, which the sDldiers of Prince Malcolm oarried, ran to the 
King, and infQrmed him that the Wood of Birnam was moving^^ towards 
the Castle of Dunsinane. The King at first called him a bare, and threatened 
to put bim to death ; but when^ he looked from the walls himself^ and saw 

^IBelenner (He was sarnamed tbus from his religioas dispositions) ^(fr.) to ask 
with earnestness more than beg, requesty mplore, enlreat anfügen ^(fr.) a request, 
entreaty, suppIicatioD, or prayer (formal and solemn) 8itte ^foUett denoting a fature 
is (ranslated by to be : he is (o come ; be was (o return ; I am to get it ^a soldier, 
especially a good soldier Krieger ^,)ufoIge, gemag 'ft^ brüften, rfil^men, ft0(§ fein ^btd 
(üU for time, a« far as for space) ^lagern ^^ratteu *^pr. //bau" Sweig; how (bo5> 
^ogcn, bow (bau) SSerbeuguiig "(fr. mouvoir) o := u. 
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the appearaDce^ of a forest approaching from Birnam , he knew the hour 
of bis destruction was come. His foUowers, too, began to be disheartened^ 
and to fly from tbe Castle, seeing their master bad lost all bopes. 

Macbeth, bowever, recoUec'ted^ bis own brsvery, and sällied* des'pe- 
rately out at the bead of the few folIotf?ers who remained faithfal to bim. 
He was killed after a forioos resistance, fighting band to band with MacduS 
in the tbick of tbe battle. Prince Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, 
and reijfned long and prosperoosly^ He rewarded Macduff by declaring 
that his descendants sbould lead the vangtfard^ of the Scottish army in 
battle, and place tbe crown on the King's bead at the cer'emony of coro- 
nation''* 

^^rf^cittttttg ^ÜÄut^ »erlicteti ^[xä^ crinnerti unb üjiefcer fammeln ♦Sluöfatt mad;cn 
^öliKftld^ ^'(fr. avmU^garde) SSor^ut, rear Carriere-garde^ ^a^txah *Är6nung. 

iluestionary« 1. Who, at that time, reigoed in fingland? 2. Who was there 
soliciling? for what? 3. By what was the Scottish prince*s petition aided? and why? 
4. What did Macdaff assure the King? 5. What did Edward order? With what instraction? 
6. What did the Scottish Thanes do ? And Macbeth ? 7. Why did he shat himself ap there ? 
8. What did he boast of ? 9. Where did Siward and Macduff encamp? 10. What did Mac- 
duff advise? and why? 11. Where did the sentinel stand and what did he see? 12. What 
did he teil the King? 13. What did the King call him? and threaten? 14. But when he 
saw the moving forest? 15. What did his followers do? 16. What did M. at last re- 
collect'? 17. How did he sally out? 18. What was his end? 19. Who became King? 
and how did hQ reign ? 20. How was Macdaff rewarded ? 



IV. King Alfred. 

(A DrainaO 

Persons of the Drama. 
Alfiredj King of England. Gubbaf a farmer. 

EllOy an Officer of Alfred's. Gan'deUn, his wife. 

Scene: The Isle ß^latid) of Äthelney. 
Alfred. How retired and quiet is every tbing in this little spot*? 
Tbe river winds its silent waters roand this retreat' and tbe büsbes^ of tbe 
Ihicket^ fence^ it from tbe attack of tbe enemy. Tbe bloody Danes haye not 

^~ stain (gicd) and a small place |)raj, ©tcttc ^u 'Syitfld^t ^. 3a«n, v. abjaunen, 
trennen, f^ü^en. In England all fields are fenced QJke the gardens in Germany). 
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yet pterced into Ihis wild sorUude. 1 believe I am safe from thcir pursüit'. 
But I hope I shall find some inhab'itant herC; otherwise I shall die of banger. 
— Ha ! here is a narrow path through the wood ; I think I see the smoke 
of a cottage rising between the trees. I will bend* my Steps thilher.^» 

Scene: Before the cqttage. 
Gabba Coming forward. Gandelin within. 

Alfred, Good evening to you, good man. Are you dispösed lo show 
hospitäl'ity to a poor traveller^? 

Gubba. Why, truly, there are so many poor travellers now-a-daysi 
that if we enterlain them all, we shall have nothing left for ourselvcs. How- 
ever, come along to my wife, and we will see what can be done for you. 
Wife, I am very weary, I have been culting wood all day. 

Gandelin, You are always ready for your supper, bat it is not ready 
for you. I assure' you.* the cakes will take an hour to bake, and the sun 
is yet high; but whom have you with you? 

Alfred, Good roother, I am a stranger, and eutreat' yoa to afford« me 
food and shelter. 

Gandelin. Good mother! Good wife*, if you please, and welcome. Bat . 
I do not love strangers, and the land has no reason lo loye them. There 
has never been a merry day for Old England since strangers came into it. 

Alfred. I am no stranger iu England, though I am a stranger here. I 
am a true-born Englishman. 

Gubba. And do you hate those wicked Danes, that eat us up, and barn 
our houses, and drive away our cattle? 

Alfred. I do hate^ them, 

Gandelin. Heartily? He does not speak heartily, husband. 

Alfred. Heartily I hate them, most heartily. 

Gubba, Give me thy band, then ; thou art an ftonest fellow. 

Alfred. I was with King Alfred in the last battle he fooght. 

Gandelin. With King Alfred? Heaven bless bim! 

Gubba. What has become of our good King ? 

Alfred. Did you love him, then? 

Gubba. Yes, as muc as a poor man roay love a king; and kneeled 
down and prayed for him every night, that he might conquer^ those Danish 
wolves^; bat it was not to be so^ 

^C&eugen) rld^tcn 'r= there ^in Amer. =: traveter ♦she is somewhat angry, that 
he wonid think her so cid ^emphatic Form *or knelt '^ul" (bat: conquest (Sroberung) 

«,u* *ed feilte nlci^t fein. 
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Alfred. You could not love Alfred better than I did. 

Gubba. Bat what has become of him ? 

Alfred. He i$ thought to be^ dead. 

Gubba. Well, these are sad times; Heaven help usl Come, you shall 
be wercome to share^ the brown loaf with us j I suppose yoa are too sharp 
set to be nice^ 

Gandelin. Ay^ come with ns; you shall be as welcome as a princel 
Bat hark ye, hasband; thoagh I am very willing to be charitable to this 
stranger (it woald be a sin to be otherwise), yet there is no reason he 
shoald not do something to maintain' bimself; be looks streng and cap'able. 

Gubba. Why, that's trae. What can you do, friend? 

Alfred, I am very willing to help yoa in any thing you choose to set 
me about* It will please me best to earn^ my bread before I eat it. 

Gubba. Let me see. Can you tie up faggots neally? 

Alfred. I have not been used to it ; I am afraid I should be awkward^ 

Gubba. Can you thatch^? There is a place blotc^n off the cow-hoase. 

Alfred. Alas^! I cannot thatch. 

Gandelin, Ask him, if he can weave rashes^; we want some new 
baskets. 

Alfred. I have never learned it. 

Gubba. Can you stack*^ hay? 

Alfred. No. 

Gubba. Why, bereis a fellow! and yet he has as many pair of hands 
as his neighbours**. Wife, can you employ' him in the house? He might 
lay wood of the fire, and ruh the tables. 

Gandelin. Let him watch these cakes, then; I mast go and milk the 
cows. 

Gubba. And I will go and Stack the wood, since supper is not ready. 

Gandelin, Bat pray, observe', friend! do not let the cakes bum; turn 
ihem often on the hearth*^. 

Alfred. I shall observe your directions» (Ex'eunt'».) 

Alfred alone. 

Alfred. Formyself, I could beur it; but England, my bleeding country 

Matcin. ©onftruction n^txUn ; n. 5lctie, Slnt^eil ^m hungrig, tim lerfer gu fein ♦or 
aye Qpron. ai) Ja. gci»i§; for aye (jpron. ei) für immer ^ernten, t^etbicnen «wanting 
dexterity (ungefd^irft), unforlanate, and ungracefal (lolpifd^, linlifd^) '©trol^bad^, mit 
etto^ berfen 8„ da « (helas) a^ ^^infen Beteten ^»auffti^ic^ten ^^iReBenmenfd^en «o; 
hcrth is sanctioned by no re'cent orthoepisl ^Xiai.') fie gc^e» al (sing. ex'iO. 
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for thee ray heart is wrung^ with bitter anguish^! From the Humber to the 
Thames, the rivers are stained with blood! — My brave soldiers cut to 
pieces! — My poor people — some mas'sacred, others drtven from their 
warm homes, stripped, abused, insulted; and I, whom Heaven appointed* 
their shepherd, unable to res'cue my defenceless flock* from the räv'enous* 
jaws of these devourers ! — Gracious Heaven ! if I am not worthy to save 
this land from the Danish sword, raise up some other hero to fight with 
more success' than I have done, and let me spend my life in this obscure 
cottage, in these ser'vile of'flces. Ishall be content', if England is happy. 

Enter GubBa and Gandelin. 

Gandelin. Help me down with the pail, husband. This new milk, with 
the cakes, will make an excellent supper, but mercy on us'', how they are 
burnt! black as my shoe! they have not once been turnedl You oaf^! yoa 
lubber^! you lazy loon*®! 

Alfred. Indeed, dame^S I am very sorry for it; but my mind was füll 
of sad thoughts« 

Gabba. Come, wife, you must forgive him; perhaps he is in love. I 
remember, when I was in love wilh thee — 

Gandelin. You remember! 

Gubba, Yes, dame, I do remember, though it is many a long year 
since; my mother was making a kettle of frumenty*^, 

Gandelin. Prythee*^ hold your tongue, and let us eat our suppers. 

Alfred. How refreshing is this sweet new milk and this wholesome 
bread ! 

Gubba. Eat heartily, friend. Where shall we lodge him, Gandelin? 

Gandelin^ We have but one bed, you know; but there is fresh straw 
in the barn. 

Alfred (aside^^)- If I shall not lödge like a king, at least I shall lodge 
like a soldier« Alas! how many of my poor soldiers are stretched on the 
bare*^ ground! 

Gandelin. What noise do I hear! It is the trampling of horses* Good 
husband, go and see what is the matter. 

*Wring (brc^cn) bcbrücfcn 2QuaI, ^ngft, 2Be^ ^^eftf^j^mgn ^ ernennen *bie beerbe 
^voracious, eager, greedy ^ktl^] ra'ven SRabc ^^irner ^mercy (®nabe) on us ©oft 
fei nn3 gnäbig! ^biockhead, Idiot, also: changeling (SBec^felbalg) ^clown Summet 
^^rascal ©deutle ^^~ mistress "wheat boiled in milk ^^für I pray thee ^*hd ©eite, 
^5bto6. 
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Alfred. Heaven forbid* my misfortune should bring destruction in this 
simple family! I had ralher^ have perished in the wood. 

Gabba returns, followed by Ella with bis sword drawn. 

GandeUn. Mercy defend us, a sword! 

Gubba* The Danes! the Danes! Oh, do not kill us! 

Ella ckneeling). My l«'ege^ my lord, my sov'eretjfn! have I found youl 

Alfred (embracing him). My brave Ella! 

Ella. I bring you good news, my sovereign ! Our troops that were shut 
up in Kinwith Castle, made a des'perate sälly — the Danes v^ere slaujffc- 
tered. The fierce Hubba, their cht*ef lies gasping* on the piain. 

Alfred. Is it pos'sible! am I yet a king? 

Ella. Their fämous Standard, the Danisk raven, is taken; their troops 
are pänic-struck^; the English soldiers call aloud for Alfred. Here is a letter 
which will inform you of more partic'ülars Cgiyes a letter). 

Gubba Caside). What will become of us? Ah! dame, that tongue of thine 
has undone'^ us! 

GandeUn. Oh, my poor husband, we shall all be hanged, that's certaio. 
But who could have thought it was the King? 

Gubba. Why, Gandelin, do you see, we might have guessed'^ he was 
born to be a king, or some such great man, because you know he was fit 
for nothing eise« 

Alfred (coming for'ward). God be praised for these tidings ! Hope is 
Sprung up out of the depths of despair. Oh, my friend, shall I again shine 
in arms — again flght at the head of my brave Englishmen — lead them 
on to vic'tory! Our friends shall now lift up their heads again. 

Ella. Yes, you have many friends, who have long been obliged, like 
their master, to conceal' in des'erts® and caves, and wander from cotlage to 
cottage. When they hear you are alive and in arms again, they will flock 
to your Standard. 

Alfred. I am impatient to meet them; my people shall be revenged* 

Gubba and Gandelin (throwing themselves at the feet of Alfred). Oh, my LordI 

Gandelin. We hope your Maj'esty will put us to a merciful death. In- 
deed, we did not know your Majesty's grace^. 

Gubba. If your Majesty could but pardon my wife's tongue; she means 
no härm, poor woman. 

*3}cr]^ütc 21 had (obct: would) rather C«) ^ möd^tc licBer ^©ouöratt, ßel^nöl^crt 
(aud^: IBafaU) ^breathe hard feud^en, rSd^eln ^Struck by a sudden, extreme fear (panifd^r 
^an ?) «itt ©runbc tid^tcn 'crtatl^en «to desert'? a dessert'? ^(S». ©natcn, 3Äaicft5t. 
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Atfred. Pardon you, good people? I not only pardon you, but thank 
you. Yoa bave afforded me protection in my distress', and if ever I am seated 
again on the throne of England, my first care shall be to reward' your hos- 
pitäl'ily. I am now going to profect you! Come, my faithful Ella, to armsl 
to arms! My bosom^ bums to face^ once more^ the haujfftty Dane; and 
here I vow* to Heaven, that I will never sheathe*^ the sword against these 
robbers, tili either I lose my life in this just cause, or deliVer England from 
the Foreign yoke. 

i,33uffcm" 2|ng ®t^^i \^avitn, gegenüber ^it^tn Ho^ einmal ^Qvoeü) geloBen 
^n bic ©c^eibc ftctfen. 



V. A juvenile Trial^ 

Mrs. Careful is making a complaint^ against some one who has broken 
a Window. 

The Court^ being seated, there appeared in person the widow Dorothy 
Careful, to make a complaint against Henry Luckless, and some other person 
or persons unknown, for breaking three panes of glass, välue nine pence, 
in the house of the said widow. Being directed^ to State her case to the 
court, she made a courtes'y^ and began as foUows: 

„Please your Lordship^ I was sitting at work by my fireside, belween 
the hours of six and seven in the evening, just as it was growing dark, and 
little Jack was spinning beside me, when, all at once, crack went the window, 
and down feil a little basket of cakes, that was set up against it. I started 
up and cried to Jack: „Bless me, whafs the matterV^ So says Jack: 
„Somebody has thrown a stone, and broken the window, and I dare say, 
il is some of the schoolboys/' With that, I ran out of the house, and saw 
some boys making off as fast as they could go. So I ran after them as 
quick as my old legs would carry me, but I should never have come near 
them, if one had not happened to fall down. Him I canght, and brought 
back to my house, when Jack knew him, at once, to be Master Harry Luck- 
less. So I told him, I would complain of him, the next day, and hope, your 

•@m iuflcnbli(3^cö ©eritä^tdöctfal^ren ^^lage *@crid)tö5of *ant»eifen, befel^Ien ^(for* 
tlfO ^opc^feit; (fortp) SSerbeugung, ^nidfö ^Qmx QJnaben, @urc ^mW^Uit 
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Lordship will make him pay the dam'age: and I think, he deserves a good 
whipping inlo Ihe bar'gaiii; for in juring a poor widow woman." 

The Judge, having heard Mrs. Careful's story, desired her* to sit down, 
and then, calling np Master^ Lucklcss, asked him, whal he had to say for 
himself. Luckless appeared with his face a good deal scratched, and looking 
very rueful*. After making his bow, and sobbing two or Ihree limes, he said: 

„My Lord, I am as innocent of this malter as any boy in the school, 
and am sure, I have sufTered enough aboat it already. My Lord, Billy 
Thompson and I were playing in the lane*, near Mrs. Careful's house, when 
we heard the window crash; and, directly after, she came running out 
towards us. Upon this, Billy ran away and I ran too, thinking, I might bear 
the blame. But, after running a liltle way, I stümbled over something that 
lay in the road, and before I could get up again, she overtook me, and 
caught me by the hair, and began lugging^ and cufflng^ me. I told her, it 
was not I, that broke her window, but it did not sig'nify ; so she dragged 
me to the light, lugging and scratching me all the while, and then said, she 
would inform' ^ against me; and that is all I know of the matter." 

Judge. I find, good woman, you were willing to revenge yourself, 
without waiting for the jus'ttce of this Court. 

Widow Careful My Lord, I confess, I was put into a passion, and did 
not properly consider what I was doing. 

Judge. Well, where is Billy Thompson? 

Billy, Here, my Lord. 

Jvdge, You have heard what Harry Luckless says. Declare, upon your 
honour, whether he has spoken the trulh* 

Billy, My Lord, I am sure, neither he nor I had any concern'® in 
breaking the window. We were Standing togelher at the time; and I ran 
on hearing the door open, for fear of being charged^ with it, and he followed, 
But what became of him I did not stay to see. 

Judge. So, you let your friend shift /br*® himself, and only thought of 
saving yourself! But did you see any other person about the house or in 
the lane? 

i^ic§ ftc ^„Qi", title of boys \xm^W) ffagtic!^ (wofu], or woefal, moarnful, sor- 
rowful, lamen'table, piteous) ^Der fd^malc 2Bcg (bcfonbcrö jtDifc^^cn |)e(fen), baö @a§- 
6)t\\, a narrow passage, the inverse of a high way ^beim Dfjr jupfeii, jcrreii ^fnuffcn, 
o^rfeicicn ^Bcnac^ric^tigcn, l^icr: ücrf lagen ^3lnt^ei[, SlngcUgen^cit, ©orge, Äummer 
»auflabcn, befd^ulbigcn ^ofür fid^ fclbjl forgen; to shift bcn Drt »ernnbern, ((Rieben, 
iUl)m, ttjed^fctn, n. ^lenberung, jtunftgriff, grauen^crab. 
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Billy, My Lord, I Ihought, I heard somebody on ihe olher side of the 
hedge, creeping along^ a little before the window was broken, but I saw 
nobody. 

Judge. .You hear, good woman, what is ällöged'* in behalP^ of the 
person you have accased. Have you any other ev'idence^ against him? 

Widow Cqreful. One might be sure, that Ihey would deny it, and teil 
lies for one another; but 1 hope, I am not to be pul off* in thal raanuer* 

Judge, 1 must teil you, Madam, that you give too much liberty to your 
tongue, and are gtdlty of as much injus'tice as that of which you complain* 
I should be sorry, indeed, if the young gentlemen of this school deserved 
the character ol liars, and our worthy master, certainly, would not permit 
US to try offen ces^ in this manner, if he thought us cap'able of bearing 
false witness^ in each other's fävour. 

Widow CarefuL 1 ask your Lordship's pardonj I did not mean to offend; 
but it is a heavy loss for a poor woman, and though I did not catch the 
boy in the fact, he was the nearest when it was done. 

Judge. As that is no more Ihan a suspi'cion, and he has the pos'itive* 
evidence of his schoolfellow in bis favour, it will be impossible to convict'® 
him, consis'tently with the ruies of justice. Have you discovered any other 
circumslance that may point out the offender? 

Widow CarefuL My Lord, next morning Jack found on the floor this 
top^, with which, I suppose', the window was broken. 

Judge. Hand it up — Here, gentlemen of the jary*®^ please to exam'tne 
it, and see, if you can discover anything of its öw?nen 

Juryman. Here is P. R. cut upon it. 

Another, Yes, and I am sure, I recollect' Peter RioVs having just such 
a one, 

Another. So do I. 

Judge. Master Riot, is this your top? 

Riot. I dotft know, my Lord; perhaps it may be mine; I have had" a 
great many tops, and when I have done with them, I throw them away, and 
anybody may pick them up, that pleases. You see, it has lost its peg^^. 

Judge, Very well, Sir. Mrs. Careful, you may relire. 

Widow Careful And must I have na amends'*^, my Lord? 

^Slnfül^rcn, üorbringcn 2(bi5af) ©el^uf, S^ujctt, ju fünften ^SlugenftleinU^fctt, 
SBctijetö, 3c«gn{§, 3e«öc *ab»cifcn, abfertigen ^©crici^t Ratten über ?8crge]^en ^3cugni§ 
oblegen 'bcftimmt, auöbciKfKt^) ^übettüeifen ®^icr: ber Ärcifel ^^boö ©eft^ttjornengerit^t, 
©c^njurgcri^t "$f[o(f, l^olaerner klaget "(pl.) (5rfa^, ©d&abenerfoj, 35ergütung. 
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Judge. Have patieuce* Leave everything to the Court* We shall da 
you all the justice in our power* 

As soon as the widow was goue, the Judge arose from bis seat, and 
with much solem'nity^ thus addressed the assembly: 

„Gentlemen — This business, I confess, gives me much dissatisfaction. 
A poor woman has been insulted, and injured in her property, appärently 
without proYocation^ and though she has not been able to convict the offen'der^ 
it cannot be douAted that she, as well as the world in general, will impute^ 
the crime to some of our society* Though I am in my own mind convinced^ 
that, in her passion, she charged an innocent person, yet the circumstance 
of the top is a strong suspicion, indeed almost a proof^ that the perpetrator^ 
of this unmanly^ mischief® was one of our body^. The owner of the top 
has justly observed, that its having been bis property is no certain proof 
against him. Since, therefore, in the present want of evidence, the whole 
school must remain burdened with the discred'it^ of this action, and share 
in the guilt of it, I think fit, in the first place, to decree', that restitution^ 
shall be made to the sufferer out of the public purse; and next, that a court 
of inquiry^^ be instituted for the express pur'pose of searching thorou jfftly^^ 
into this affair'. I hope, gentlemeu, these measures meet with your con- 
cur'rence^^i« 

The whole Court bowed to the Judge and expressed their entire satis- 
foction with bis decYsion. 

It was then ordered, that the public treasurer^^ should go to widow 
Csirefurs house, and pay her the sum of one Shilling, making at the same 
tune a handsome apol'ogy^^ ^n the name of the school. And six persons 
were taken, by lot, out of the jury, to compose the Court of Inquiry, which 
was to Sit in the evening* 

The Court then adjotfrned^^ 

On the meeting^^ of the Court of Inquiry, the first thing propDsed by 
the President was, that the persons who usually played with Master Biot, 
should be sent for« Accor'dingly Tom Frisk and Bob Leiter were sum- 
moned^^, and the President asked them upon their honour, if they knew tlie 

^geicrli^fcit, ©ruft SGBürbc ^j^etauöforberunö, SCnretjung ^iVixtiSintn , Bcimeffcn^ 
©d^ttlb geben *^]^atcr ^unmännTid^, «utDurbig ^'Unfuft ''^5rpcrf(!()aft, ©efeUfd^aft, ®er? 
ein ^unel^re, ©djanbe, ©d^impf ^(grfat ^ounterfu^ting^^StuÄfdJuß i^grfinblid^ ^"^^ioA 3u- 
fammentrcffen , ber Sufammcnrauf, Uebercinftf mmunß , Suftimmung "©(^a^mcifter, 
^afrtet ^♦©d^ujrebf, @ntfd^ulbig«ng, Sfleci^tfcrtigung *5jj^ toertogen ^^t^^ Sufammcn« 
treffen, bic SJerfammlung, ber 3»fflmmenttitt ^»aufforbertt; »orlaben. 
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top to have been Riol's» They said, they did. They were then asked, whether 
they remembered when Riot had it ia bis possession? 

Frisk. He had it the day before yeslerday, and split a top of mine 
wilh it. 

Loiter. Yes; and then, as he was making a stroke at mine, the peg 
flew out* 

Presid. What did he then do wilh it? 

Frisk. He put it into bis pocket, and said, as it was a slrong top, he 
would have it mended^ 

Presid. Then he did not throw it away, or give it to anybody? 

Loiter* No, he pocketed it, and we saw no more of it. 

Presid. Do you know of any quarrel he had with widow Careful? 

Frisk, Yes, a day or two before, he went to her shop for some ginger- 
bread^; but as he already owed her six pence, she would not let him have 
any, tili he paid bis deAts* 

Presid. How did he take the disäppoinlment^? 

FrisL He said, he would be revenged on her. 

Presid. Are you sure, he used such words? 

FrisL Yes; Loiter heard him, as well as myself. 

Leiter. I did, Sir. 

Presid. Do either of you know any more of this affair? 

Both. No, Sir. 

Presid. You may go. 

The President now observed, that those witnesses had done a great 
deal in establishing proofs against Riot; for it was now pretty certain, that 
no one but he, could have been in possession of the top, at the time the 
crime was committed; and it also appeared, that he had declared a mälicious^ 
intention against the woman, which, it was highly probable, he would put 
into execution. 

As the Court were debäting about the next step^ to be taken, they were 
acquainted, that Jack, the widow's son, was waiting at the school-door for 
admission; and a person being sent out for him, Riot was found threatening 
the boy, and bidding him go home about bis business. The boy, however 
was conveyed® safely into the room, when he thus addressed himself to the 
President. 

*Slu8bcffern, toleberl^erftellen laffen ^geblu^en Cginger Snö^w) ^bie gctaufc^tc (gr- 
luortung, baB ge^IWlaöcn, baB SKiggcf^iid *boöl^aft, tütfifdj sg^gtapfen, ©(|ritt; 
etufe, (Staffel «(fort', ein-) fügten. 
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Jach. Sir, and please your Lordship, as I was looking about this mor- 
ning for sticks in Ihe hedge over against* our house, I found this buckle. 
So I thought lo myself: surely, this must belong to the rascal, ihat broke 
cur Window,. So 1 have brought it, to see if anybody in the school would 
own it. 

Presid. On which side of the hedge did you find it ? 

Jack. On the other side from our house, in the close*. 

Presid. Let us see it, Gentlemen, this is so smart^ a buckle, that I am 
sure, I remember it at once; and so, I dare say, you all do. 

All. It is Riot's. 

Presid, Has anybody observed Riot's shoes to-day? 

One Boy. Yes, he has got them tied with strings"^. 

Presid. Very well, Gentlemen; we have nolhing more to do, than to 
draw^ up an account of all the eyidence we have heard and lay it before 
bis Lordship. Jack, you may go home. 

Jack. Pray, Sir, let somebody go with me, for I am afraid of Riot, who 
has just been threatening me at the door. 

Presid. Master Bold will please to go along with the boy. 

The minütes^ of the Court were then drawn up, and the President took 
them to the Judge's Chamber. After the Judge had perosed^ them, he ordered 
an indict'ment® to be drawn up against Peter Riot, „for that he meanly^^ 
clandes'tTnely*®, and with malice aforethought**, had broken three j^anes in 
the Window of widow Careful, with a cerlain inslrument called a top, whereby 
he had committed an atröcious*^ in'jflry on an innocent person, and had 
brought a disgrace*^ upon the society, to which he belonged." At the same 
time, he sent an ofBcer to inform Master Riot, that his trial would come on 
Ihe next morning. 

Riot, who was with some of his gäy companions, alTected^* to treat 
the matter with great indifl'erence, and even to make a jest of it. However, 
in the morning he thought it best to endeavour to make it up*^; and accor- 
dingly, when the Court was assembled, he sent one of his friends with a 

^vis-ä-vis, geflenüBer ^©^jlug, bcr cingcfdbtoffcnc Olaum, ha^ ctngcl^egte gelb, bic 
Umgäuniing Cfe^ce) ^^mni^^aft , fted^cnb, fd^arf, Icbl^aft; ^iet: nett, 6übf(^, nicbtfd^ 
(a smart fellow) ^©c^nur, fc^mafcd 33anb ^^tx\6)t abfaffen ^baö ^JrotofoU ''tnx(^* 
feben, butd(>Icfen, «ntetfud^en «(inbcitmcnt) bic fd^riftlid^e ^Inflage, Slnffagcaltc ^öemetii 
iiicbcrttad()tig ^o^eimlid^ *'üorbeba(^t "[c^tcdlic!^, fc^änblic^, abfc^eulic^^ ^^\iml>x^, Bd^anbt 
**eintoirfen, ßlnbrucf ma^tn, rühmen, öctäeben, l^euc^eln, affcctiren, [xö) [teilen, al« ob 
*5ferti9 machen/ auSgleici^en, beifegen. 
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Shilling, saying, Ihat he would not trouble them with any further inquiries, 
but would pay Ihe sum, Ihat had been issued* out of the public slock^. 
On the receif>l^ of this mes'sage, the Judge rose, wilh much sevßr'ily iu 
his counlenance*, and observed, that by such a contemptuous^ behäviour 
towards the Court the criminal^ had greatly added to his ofFence'; he ordered 
two con'stables with their staves immediately to go and bring in Biot^ and 
to use force, if he should resist them* The cuFpril^, thinking it best to sub- 
mit, was presently led in between the two constables} when, being placed 
at the bar^, the Judge thus addressed him : 

„I am sorry, Sir, that any member of this society can be so little sen- 
sible of the nature of a crime, and so little acquainted with the principles 
of a Court of justice, as you have shown yourself to be, by the propösal 
you took the improper^ liberty of sending to us. If you meant it as a con- . 
fession of your guilt, you certainly ought to have waited, to receive the 
pen'älty*® we thought proper to inflict'**, and not to have imäg'rned that an 
ofiFer of the mere payment of dam'ages would satisfy the Claims of justice 
against you. If you had broken the Window only by ac'cident, and, of your 
own accord^^ offered restitütion, nothing less thad the füll damages couid 
have been accepted. But you now stand charged with having done this 
mischief meanly, secretly, and mälrciously, and thereby have added a great 
deal of criminal intention to the act. Can you, then, think that a Court likb 
this, designed to watch over the mor'als, as well as protect' the properties 
of our Community, can slightly pass over such aggravated^^ ofFences? You 
can Claim no mßrit from confessing***the crime, now that you know, that 
so much evidence wtll appear' against you» And if you choose still to plead*^ 
not guilty, you are at liberty to do it, and we will proceed immediately to 
the Irial, without taking any advan'tage of the confession implied*^ by your 
offer of payment," 

Biot stood silent for some time, and then begged to be allowed to con- 
sult with his friends, what was best for him to do. This was agreed to, and 
he was permitted to retire, though under the guard of an otftcer. After a 
Short ab'sence, he returned with more hümil'ity in his looks, and said, that 

^i)crüorgcl^cn, auafd^itfcn, ausgeben ^Btod, ©tamm, iBotratl^, Kapital, ^affc ^2luf* 
tia^mc, Empfang (ti^t) ♦Haltung ^nexä^tlxö), free?) ^ u. 'Der 3lngc!(agte, SSctbtec^er ^in 
©tu(f 4)oIa ober SKetatt, »oburd^ ettöaö »erfperrt wirb, ©dblagbaum, fRtegel, Ut 
@^ranfen bc3 ®m6)U (harreau) ^unpaffeub, unfc^i(f(i(i& *o@trafc, S3u§e "auferlegen 
*2au8 eigenem Slnttiebe, freialHtg i%fcSt»crcn, »erftfirfen, »erfc^limmcrn **belcnnen 
^^CplaideO »»t ©eri^t rebcn; to plead not guilty fi^ ntdJtfdS>ulbig befcnnen ^^ent 
Italien, in ft^ f^^licgen. 
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he pleaded guilty, and threw himself on Ihe mercy* of Ihe Court. The Judge 
then made a speech of some lenglh, for ihe purpose of convincing the pris- 
oner, as well as the byrstanderS; of the enormity^. of the crime. He theo 
pronounced the following sentence: 

„You, Peter Riot, are hereby sen'tenced, to pay the sum of half-a-crown^ 
to the public treasnry^ as a satisfaction for the mischief you have done, and 
your attemjit to conceal it. You are to repair* to the house of widow 
Careful, accompanied by such witnesses as we shall appoint, and there having 
first paid her the sum you owe her, you shall ask her pardon for the insult' 
you offered her. You shall likewise, to-morrow, after school, stand up in 
your place, and before all the scholars ask pardon for the disgrace you 
bave been the means^ of bringing upon the society; and, in particular, you 
shall apoI'ogTze to Master Luckless, for the disagreeable cir'cnmstances you 
were the means of bringing him into. Till all this is complied wilh, you 
shall not presarae'* to come into the playground or join^ in any of the dir- 
ersions^ of the school; and all persons are hereby admon'ished^ not to 
keep your Company, tili this is done/' 

Riot was then dismissed to his room; and in the afternoon he was taken 
(0 the widow's, who received his Submission graciously, and at the same 
(ime apologized for her own improper treatment of Master Luckless, to whom 
she sent a present of a nice gingerbread, by way of amends. 

Thus ended this important business* 

^@nabc, S3arml6erg{g!eit «ungctto^nlidS^e @ro6e, W>\^t\iliiS)Uit h crown — 5 Shillings 
♦fld^fcegeBcn mitUl, Urfat^e, @(i^«lb «R* et!ü§nen (aud^: »ermutigen) ''(Joindre) S^elf 
nel^men 83crftrcuung, @r^oIung, ^eluftigung »»arrKn, crmol^ncn. 
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VI. Songs. — Siebet. 
I. THE A, B, C- 






1. Gome dear mo-ther, hear me say what I can of Ä, B, G. A, 6, G, D, 






IH 
E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, 'N, 0, P. 



0, R, S, and T, U, V. 



N^ 






|,W, (double u), and X, Y, Z. Now you've heard my A, B, C, 



mmm^^^ 



teil me what yoa think of me. 

2. Now my Alphabet is through ; 
Wilt thou hear my cousin too ? 
A, B, C, D, £, F, G, 
She has said them all to me. 



Q, R, S and T, ü, V, 
W (double u) and X, Y, Z. 
Now wc've Said our A, B, C, 
Let US bare a kiss' from Ihee I 



2. SWEET ROBIN* (3»cf.: „2öem ®ott »itt re^te ®unft crweifen." Fröhlich.) 



^^ 



3= 



* 



*: 



n^ff 



:5h 



-f—p-l-ir ^ 
1. Sweet Ko- bin, how I Io?e to 



^ 



*— ^ 



3E 



hear 



thy tune- ful* song this win- try 






day, to me it is a sweeter song than^ a- ny in themonthof May. 
iziz harmonious, melodious, musical 'why not »as"? 
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2. Thy music is^as charming now, 
When not a flow*r or leaf is seen, 
As when the daisies* deck the fields 
And all the woods are robed^ in green. 

3, Tbou dosl not dioup^ Ihy merry wing, 
Thoiigb llUck and cojd üescends the snow, 
Anrl in rhy snni^ thero is no pause, 
Thon^h lond Ihc winds and tempest blow. 



4. But yonder comes a raging storm 
And ruffied* is thy crimson^ breast; 
Then spread thy pinions^ haste away, 
And shelter'' in thy little nest. 

5. But Robin come to-morrow morn^ 
And sing another lay^ to me, 

And at my window thou shalt find 
A crura6 or two^^ of bread for thee. 



^©anfeblümd:en^ 2^awfcttbf(]()5n ^(jressed with elegance ^to hang down, to grow 
weak *to Ihrüw in disorder gerfnittern ^a deep red color, fartttoifm C^crmed) ®z=: wing 
©c&teinäc ] lo pininn :^ to bind the wings ^to betake (fx^ begeben^ to a safe place 
©c^uU ütci 0&l>af^ füllen ®zz morning \x\\^ ^~ song i<»a — or two ein paai, einige. 



3. AT SCHOOL. 



^=*T^=^v^. 






1, Si- lent- ly si- lent- ly ope* and dose the schoolroomdoor!Careful-ly care-ful- ly 



the öoor. Let us al- waysslnve^to be from dis- or- der 



ü ü ^ j p p p ü i' > J > > p . 

walk u« pon the öoor. Let us al- waysslnve^to be from dis- or- der 

^fi ^^'1 P^l f^^^l 

ev- er free. Hap- pi- ly hap- pi- ly pas- sing lime a- way f 



Cheerfulfy cheerfiilly 

Lei US in our work engage!; 

With a zeal^ wilh a zeal, 

Far beyond our age. 

And ir we should Chance* to find 

Lessans thal perplex^ the mind, 

Persevere^ persevere ! 

INe?er lesson fear! 



3. Now we sing, now we sing, 
Gaily as the birds in spring, 
As they hop, as they hop; 
On the high tree top. 
Let US be as prompt'' as they 
In our work or in our play, 
Happily happily 
Passing time away! 



*^ to open , used only in poetry 2». ftrcben ^ut : zealous eifrig. Syn. ardent, 
eager, earnest, fervent, anxious, warm[, enthusiaslic *//a" gufalltg finbcn ^zn to plague, 
vfix, tease, harass, r.onfuse, bewilder, puzzle »ertöirren, in SSerlcgen'^eit fegen *~ to 
persist, pursue steadily beharren (persever'ance) \h.) quick, ready. 
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<|uestionary. How must we behave at school ia eotering? yi crossing the 
room? What must we strive? How, then, shall we pass the time? How shall we work? 
Bat when we find hard lessoos? How do children sing? How shall tbey work and play? 
Try to translale the poems into prose I 



4. THE SPARROW, BEE, AND ANT. (.m m' «nen ««metabeu ' Silcher.) 
Moderate. , . 

::rqr:=d=rd=rz:l=i3q=iszz=::qr5:i3:::i=;j--j=ti=:jrnq 



te 



1. The Spar-row builds Äer litt- 



V I 1^ 

le nest of wool and hay and moss. 



'g l ^ ^ I 
who taught her how to weave it best, who taught her how to weave it best aa 












lay the twigs a- cross, and lay the twigs a- cross? 



Who taught the busy (i) bee to fly 
Among the sweetest flow'rs 
And lay her stores of honey by 
To last* through winter's hours? 



2. Who taught the liltle ant the way 
Its Winter home to bore^ 
And through the pleasant suinmer day 
To gather up its störe? 



4. 'Twas God who taught them all the way 
And gave their little skill, 
And teaches children when Ihey pray 
To do His3 holy* will. 

^zz: To continue, endure, hold out baucrn, iun^ven ^to perforate, penetrate, make 
a hollow bü'^ren ^a capital letler? *thus: holy-day ::=. a religious Festival; the saine 
Word is sometimes applied to any day of joy and exemption of labour, for which 
hoUday is the more appropriate term. 

Q,nestionary. Of what does the sparrow build her nest? How does she lay the 
twigs? What are twigs? How is the bee? Where does she fly? What does she lay by? 
Why? What is the ant doing? What does she gather? And when? Who taught this to 
the sparrow, bee, and ant? What did God give them? What does He leach children? 
When? What is a holy-day? and a holiday? ^ 
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* 5. MY MOTHER. C.O^ne ©ang unb o^ne Älang.« Hiller.) 



Gay. 

1. 



1. 



TS 






I 



There was a place in child- hood that I re-mem- berwell. 
And there a YOice of sweet tone^right fai- ry tales^ did teil. 



And soft 







-Jti^z 



to 



me. When 



I was 



m. 



in 



I h .q 6 



^^#3-3=1 



J^-Ä- 



Uli 



.;:tts± 



-.•-.•- 



F •#"3- •#- 



that happy place there on 



■Ob" rir 

roy mo- ther'sknee. 



2. When fairy tales were ended, 
Good night, she said softly 
And kissM and laid me down to sleep 
Within my tiny^ bed 
And holy words she told me there, 
Methinks^ I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as dose I knelt 
Beside my mother's knee. 



3. In the sickness of childhood) 
The perils of my prime^ 
The sorrows of riper years, 
The cares of eVry tirae, 
When dou6t or danger weigh'd me down^ 
« Then pleading^ all for me, 
It was a fer'vent^ pray'r to heav'n 
That bent my mother's knee. 



^gccnmardjcn ^(fr. embrasser) to press to the bosom (u) ^teini, also : tint =: very 
small, pany tDingigr a word nsed by cbildren and in burlesque' (lodicrous or ridic'aloas) 
^one word: mt^ bünft %st in time or rank, morning, beginning, spring ot life, best part 
*^ to oppress, depress brüdcn '(fr. plaider) to supplicate fld^cn «hot, earnest, glowing 
inbtünftig, 

i|ae§tionary. Which place do you remember? What voice did you hear then? 
What tales did the sweet voice teil you ? What was given with joy to you ? Where ? 
And wben these tales were ended ? Where did your molher lay you down ? What is 
«ny? What words did she teil you? What means: angel eyes? Where and why did 
you kneel down ? What did your mother do for you in later times ? What oflen happens 
to US in ehildhood? in youlh (prime), in the riper years, al every time? What often 
depresses us? 
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6. SPEAK GENTLY. C"©« «"ten in bet gRü^t«.' Glück.) 



Moderaleh/. 



1. Speak gent- ly it is bet- ter for to rule* by loye (han fear, speak 



m^^^^^^^^^^^ 



I ^ u 



T 5: 5: f -t 1 • 



gent- ]y, let no harshwordsmarUhe good we nugbi do here, speak 



^ U U ^ ^ <i T ^ = r T- :ji^ 



gent- ly, let no harsh words mar the good we might do here. 



2. Speak gently to the little child, 
Its love be sare fo gain, 

Teacb it in accents soft and mild 
. From evtl to refrain'. 
Teach it etc. 

3. Speak gently to the yoang, for they 
Will have enough to bear, 

Pass through tbis life as best they may 
'Tis füll of anxious care. 
Pass through etc. 



4. Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the carewom heart, 
The sands* of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart. 

The sands of etc. 

5. Speak gently kindly to the poor, 
Let no harsh words be heard, 
They ha?e enough they mnst endure^ 
Without an unkind word. 

They have etc. 



6. Speak gently to the erring ones, 
They may have toiled* in vain, 
Perchance nnkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again, 
Perchance unkindness etc. 

iJE>enf^cn(ruler?) ^to injure, to hurt üerberbcn Ho withhold, hold back Cn. bürden 
of a song, le refram) *= hours (from the hour-glass of our an'cestors who measured 
time by the running of sand from one glass vessel to another through a small ap'er- 
ture) ^etbulbcn *lo work, labour wilh pain and fatigue', Bemül^cn. 
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Q,nestionary. How is the love ol children and pupils won? What is often a 
kind Word ? And to what does it accustom ? How must we speak then ? and why ? 
What may harsh words do? How shall we teach the Jittle child? What shall we gaia 
hy thal? From what will it refrain? Why shall we speak gently to young people? to 
old ones? to the poor? to the erring ones? 



7. ALWAYS LOOK ON THE SUNNY SIDE. G^lbc- mmkb.) 

Moderate. 

I. AI- wayslook on the san- nyside and tho' lifechecker'd'fte a 



— 3— p— u— ^-''-p — s-r— a~''-p — tru-^r-r — L" 



^ f "^ ^ ^ P P^ I Ö 



glad- some heart bids care de- part and time fly plea-sant- ly. 



Why 




^.^.^fl^^ A^,.4, 



Sit and mo?/rn o'er fan- cied^ills, when care and dan- ger are not near, wben 



— p — '■ 



TV 

gers are 



not near. 



1 



Always iook on the sunny side 

And tho' you du nnt find 

All thincjs according to your wisb, 

Be not disturbed in mind. 

The greafest evils Ihat can comc 

By fcir'tJtntlc^ are liirht to bear, 

Are pretty lischt lo bear. 



3. Always look on the sunny side I 
There's health in harmless jest, 
And much to soolhe* our w^orldly^ cares 
In hoping Tor the best. 
The gloomy path^ is far too dark 
For happy feet to treöd upon, 
For happy feet to tread. 



Warieptüd &unt, 
mind Scdcti[tiix!e '^Ih z 



nje^felüott ^cingebilbet Co. 5)§antaitc) ^strengtli or firmness of 
I b^ »erfü^cn, linbern ^o—ö ^a. 
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4. Always look od the snnny side 
And never yteld^ to dou6t; 

The ways of Prov'idence* are wise, . \ •. 

And faith will bear you out', 
If yoa bot make this max'im yoors 
And in its strength always abide^ 
And in its Strength abide. 

SfpiMö" fi* ubctiaffen, uad^gcbcn «without article ^to beör out =: to maintain' 
to Support', to defend' to the last ♦to stay, to be firm feft^alten, bleiben; abide, abodc,' 
abode. 

ftnesttonary. In what are .old and young people wrong? Wbal is the greatest 
happiness for children? How, then, ought they to be? How is a gladsome mind in regard 
to God, to hardship, to every thing? What means: to look on the snnny side? How is 
lifo often? What is a gay heart doing with respect' to cares? to time? When must we 
not be mournfol? not disturbed in mind? What can we do by fortitade? What is in 
harmless jest? To what must we not yield? How are the ways of ProTidence? In what 
are we to abide? 



8. mORNING SONG. 

(Translaled from the German of John Kaspar Lavater: ,f(&tma6)t öom fußen ©c^lummer".) 
Moderate. 






1. Re-freshM by gent- le slum- bers, from care and lor- row free, our 



^ 



asEES 



htii-H 






^hU 



■^r 



:t=t 



T — r 

heartsin tune-ful nom- bers, sing praise, OLord, to Thee, our hearts in tune-fal 



^^^ 



^^^^^. 



:S: 



num- bers, singpraise, Lord, to Thee. 

2. Theo spreadest Joy and blessing, 
Thou soiirce of every good, 
Then hear us Thee addressing 
In songs of gratitude, 
Then hear etc. 

^^reifcn. 



may we, ceasing never, 
Extol^ Thee all our days; 
Our heart and lifo be ever 
An endless song of praise, 
Our heart etc. 
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'9. THE WOODS. («Sutn« gif^n", SSoIBIieb.) 



Mareh. 






1« Gomecomecome! To thewoods,freefromcare, in myhometniepIeasaresshare> 



^ 



ww^wprffff# 



r 

1>lo8-8oin8 8weet,flow*r8mostrare, eome irhere joys are fonnd. Here the8park-lingdeirB of morn^* 



^^mmm¥»^ 



tree8 and shrubswithgemB^ a- dorn, jew-els^ bright, gai- \j worn, beav- 



ty all 



a- ronnd! 



2. 



3. 



Gome come come! 
Not a sigh, not a tear 
E'er is found in sadness here; 
Masic soft, breathiog near, 
Gharms away each care. 
Birds in joyous hour, among 
Hill and dale with gratefol song, 
Dearest strains here prolong, 
Soothen^ all the airl 

Gome come come! 
When the day 's gently gone, 
Ev'ning shadows Coming on, 
Then by love kindly won, 
Truest bliss^ be thine! 
Ne'er was found a bliss so pure, 
Never joys so long endure ; 
Who would not love secure, 
Who would joys decline I 



4. Hark hark hark ! 
Joyous sounds mark the day, 
When from school yre join in play: 
Not a care clouds our way, 

All is fiird with bliss. 
Like the sunbeanis fair and bright, 
Fleasant thoughts the hour invite. 
Bless'd with hope, free and light, 
Be each day like this! 

5. Hark hark hark I 
Time rolls on, Uis the call 
Bids US on to Learning's hall, 
Wisdom's voice points to all 
Hopes, the dearest known. 
Faithful to our duties here, 
Never may a pain be near, 
Ne'er be seen sorrotc's tear, 
Joyous days our own 1 



^Poetically for morning ^b\^ = precious stone Oat. gemma) 3^bf(^iucP Sttttjel 
♦//bj" but: soothCS) fü§ ^more than blessing, the highest degree of happiness ©eliaictt. 
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10- THE SWALLOW. («SKuS i i>e«n,, w«6 y ^cnn*, 5Bol!3toeife.) 



Somewhat quick. 






1. Hail beaa-teous^stranger of thegrove^of thegrove,thou mes'-sen-ger of 
Now heav'n repairs^ thy ra- ral^ seat, ra ral seat, and woods thy \velcome 



'E^^^^mM 



d: 



i:'=T^-rf 



^m 



ms 



What time thedai- sy decks thegreen,thycer-tainyoice I hear. Hast 



I , 
SpriDg] 

sing. 



^ K <l Solo. 






Tirtti. 



Ptr.~ 



^ 



f 



* 



SiSzrrf; 



-r-p- 



thoa a slar to guidethyway,gaidethyway, or mark the rol-lingyear? 



n 



üt 



2. Sweet Lird, thy bow'r* is e?cr green, ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear. 
Tbou hast no sorrow in thy seng, in thy song, 

No Winter in thy year 
conid I fly, Td fly with thee, 

We'd make with joyfnl wing 
Onr annaal Visit o'er the globe, o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 

^Expresses a greater degree of beauty than hanthomej and is chiefly used in 
poetry ^a wood of small extent, a düster of trees with a shaded av'enue J&ain ^(fr. 
reparer) = to bring back to a good State after decay or partial destruction ^=: rustic, 
beionging to the country ISnbli(| ^bower = a shelter in the garden made with bou^As 
of trees or shrnbs twined together, also : a country seat or collage ; any shady recess, 
or retreat Sattbe, Bogengang, ^ütte, SBo^nung. 
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U. YANKEE D00DLE.1 






1. A Yan Isfie iMDy is trim' and tali and ne- ver 



^=^j^.:f=^=^J^^. 



ver fat, 



i, Stf.. At 



^^^^^^. 



?-^£ 



"^""rT~^ t?~^ 



p-cr^^p- 



1^ 



dance or fro- lic^, hop^ and ball as [nioi- ble^ as a rat, Sir. 



Chorus. , 

Yan- kee doo- die keep it ap, Yan-kee doo- die dan- dy^Yan-kee doo- die 
Or : Yan- kee doo- die iraard your coast, Yan-kee doo- die dan- dy fear you then nor 



1^ 



5=f 






V 



m. 



doo- die doO; Yan- kee doo<^ die dan- dy ! 
threatnor boast, Yan- kee doo- die dan- dy. 

^This is the national song of the Americans, wiihout any poeticai worth as so 
many other populär songs (the ,3leitet oud Äwr^jfala" f. i.)- The word yahkee is a 
comipt prononciation of the word EngUsh (or more probably of the word Anglau) 
by the native Indians of America; it is a populär and nick-name for the Citizens of 
New England (K e. the six eastem of the United States: Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachossets, Rhode Island, and Connecticat}i but applied, among foreigners, 
. to all the inhabitants of the United States indiscriminately. Doodk^ a trifler, a simple 
fellow, is in the bürden (or refrain) without any meaning as ow ^^bubtlbum bc^'' 
2ßnn, tight, compact, in good order; a ship is trm = well built; a man is (rim = 
well shaped and firm ; a dress is irm ~ sits closely; a soldier is trm — Stands 
erectiy ^a scene of gayety and mirth, as in dancing or play *(4)opjer) a dance, a leap 
on one leg (also : ^opfcn) *light and quick in motion, swifl flin! «(fr. dandm) a cox- 
comb, one who dresses himself like a doli (^oiä&naflget) ©tnjet; the whole refraia 
without meaning. |Some Americans give to the second refrain the meaning: Yankee 
(the American) beats Dandy (the English). . ^^^i^ 
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2. Hifi door is always open foand, 
His ci'der of the best, Sir, 
His board with puinpkin^-pie is crownM, 
And welcome every guest, Sir. 
Yankee Dpodle e(c. 
4. 



3. Though rongh and little is his farm, 
That little is his own^ Sir, 
His hand is streng, his heart is warm, 
Tis^ truth's and honour*s throne, Sir. 
Yankee Ooodle etc. 
His coQD^ry is his pride and boast, 
Hell ever prove* trne blue^ Sir. 
When caird apon to give his toast*, 
*Tis Yankee Doodle Doo, Sir. 
Yankee Doodle etc. 

^The common orthography in America is pumpian ^ürBi§ ';,My hoase is my 
Castle" ^ it is *,fU* (fr. ffrouvef) as to move t>. mowotr ^a^M IBlau, ot^t (htue- 
devUs Wltian^oik ; blue-stockings literary ladies) <^drinkuig to the health or honour of 
somebody or somewhat (also: dried and scorched bread). 

12. THE RHiNE-WATCH«. - 2)ie SBii^t am Wttk, 



^ ff r V 'i^t ^ ^1 iH^ 1 . 1 ^^^' 



I ' . I u 
1. A roar' like thnnder strikes tbe ear, Uke dang' of anns or break- ers*near:„Oii 



^^^N^^^i/fpi 



for the Rhine, the Ger-man Rhine I Whoshields'fhee.mr be- lov- «1 Rhioe ?" 

Quietly. . . _^ , , J. h 



M 






Dear Fa- therland, thovneeds^ not fear, dear fa- therland, thou needs not fear; 



r II 



^-^EEhEk 



-f—ii 



f=f 



X^ 



' T. , . 

thy Rhineland'swatch Stands firm- ly here, firm- ly here, 



thy Rhineland's 






I 
watch Stands firm- ly here, firm- ly here. 
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H. YANKEE DOOOLE.* 






Sir.. AI 



1. A Yan l^ee lM)y is trim' and taU and ne- ver o* yer fat, 



^=^£=M=i=ife=.^ 



^^3 



^^i 



i 



dance or fro- lic', hop* and ball as [nim- ble^ as a rat, Sir. 



Chorus. , 

Yan- kee doo- die keep it np, Yan- kee doo- dJe dan- dy^ Yan-^ee doo- die 
Or : Yan- kee doo- die guard your coast, Yan-kee doo- die dan- dy fear you then nor 



dy^ Yan-Kee doo- die 
dy fear you then nor 



iifei 



^ 



>^i;=«: 



ü! 



doo- die doo, Yan- kee doo<^ die dan- dy! 
threatnor boast, Yan- kee doo- die dan- dy. 

^This is the national song of the Americans, without any poetical worth as so 
many olher populär songs (the JIRtkitt aud 5t«r^)f«Ia"* f. i.). The word yankee is a 
cornipt pronunciation of the word Engäsh (pr more probably of the word Angkns) 
by the native Indians of America; it is a populär and nick-name for the Citizens of 
New England (i-. e. the six eastera of the United Stetes; Maine, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massacbossets, Rhode Island, and Connecticut), bot applied, among foreigners, 
. to all the inbabitants of the Uniied Stetes indiscriminately. Doodle, a trifier, a simple 
fellow, is in the bürden (or relrain) without any meaning as oiw »bubelbum b«^" 
^firpi, tigbt, compact, in good order; a ship is trim = well built; a man is trim = 
well shaped and firm ; a dress is trim — sits closely; a soldier is trm = Stands 
erectly ^a scene of gayety and mirth, as in dancing or play ♦(^opjet) a dance, a leap 
on one leg (also : ^opfcn) »light and quick in motion, swift fliiil «{fr. dandm) a cox- 
comb, one who dresses himself like a doli (l^oc^ttafigcr) ©tujct; the whole refrain 
without meaning. (Some Americans give to the second refrain the meaning: Yankee 
(the American) beats Dandy (the £nglish). 
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2. Hte door is always open fonnd, 
Hi$ ei'der of tbe bes( Sir, 
Bis board with pumpkin^-pie is crownM, 
Aod welcome every gue^t, Sir. 
YaDkee DpodJe etc. 



3. Though rough and little is bis farm, 
That liUle is his own^ Sir, 
His hand is stroDg, his heart is warm, 
Tis' truth's and honow's throne, Sir. 
Yankee Doodle etc. 



4. His coan'try is bis pride and boast, 
He'll ever prove* true blue^ Sir. 
When caird opon to giye bis toast^ 
'Tis Yankee Doodle Doo, Sir. 
Yankee Doodle etc. 

^The common orthography in America is pumpion ^ürbtd >,,My boase is my 
Castle" 3=; it is ^/u• (fr. prouver) as tb move ». nwuvoir ^ad^tcfl S3Iau, äd^t (Ä/tic- 
devils üJ^eland^olte ; hfue-stockings literary iadies) ^dhnking to the bealth or honour of 
somebody or somewbat (also: dried and scorched bread). 

12. THE RHINE-WATCH«. - %\t »Mt am St^efau 




II K ■ • I ' I I ' . I U 

1. A roai' like thondet strikes (be ear, like dang' of anns or break- ers*near:„Oo 



^^^^^^m^m 



for 
Quietly. 



the Rhino, theGer-man Rhinef Whoshields^thee,my be- lov- ed Rhine?" 



•^"JiTdote«! 



^ 






# #- 



T'-T 



^ r-f 



H^^r:^-- 



Dear Fa- therland, thonneeds^ not fear, dear fa- therland, thou needs not fear; 



cr€M^ 



^m 



E?-Efetefei 



J. 



3=fe.- 



^1 



J_ 



*: 



thy Rbineland'swatch Stands fiim-ly here, firm- ly bere, 



:f=^ 



IT 



(hy Bhineland's 



i 






3B!r 



H 



I 

watch Stands firm- ly here, firm- ly here. 
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2. Ahundred' thousandhearts.beat higb, 4. When heaven-wards ascends'^^ tbe eye, ' 

The flash^ darts^ forth from eT'ry eye, Our heroes' ghosts look down from high; 

For Teutons'** brave, inured" by toil*^ We swear to gtiard our dear bequesV^ . 

, Pr^ect their coontry's holy soil. And shield it with the German breast. ^ ^ 
t)ear fatherland etc. etc. Dear fatherland etc. etc. 

3.^ The heart may break in ag'ony^^ 5. As long as German blood still glou^s^' 

Yet Frenchman thou shalt never be. The German su^ord strikes mighty blou^s, 

In water rieh is Rhine, tby flood, And German marksmen^^ take their stand, ^ 

Germania, rfch in heroes'" blood. No toe*^ shall tread our native land. 
Dear fatherland etc. etc. Dear fatherland etc. etc. 

6. We take the pledge^o. Thestream runsby; 
Our banners^^ proud, are wafting** jjig^. 
On for the Rhine, the German Rhine ! 
We all die for our native Rhine. 
Hence^^, Fatherland, be of good cheer^*, 
Thy Rhineland's watch Stands firmly here. 

^Celebrated German war song. See the 2nd Part ^a loud sound of some conti- 
nuance, as of cannon, of a tempest, of the sea in a storm, of a Hon or bull, of a 
person in distress, of laughter ^a Sharp, shrill sound, of arms, trnmpets (also dank) 
^a rock which breaks the waves, or ihese waves themselves Jöranbung ^4(l^il6Ib« 
•ß, to cover with a shield, to defend, protect fd^ü^en, fc^itmen ^ to want ; this word is 
oiten used without the personal terminations, as he need not fear ; thou needsy needst 
or need not 'the words hundred, ihousand^ and nülUon when used as adjectives are 
preceded by a\ the same words used as substanfives or followed by another number 
are preceded by one ^^ a sudden burst of light, as of a gun, of lightning, of joy 
or wit ^to throw rapidly or suddenly a pointed instrument or a beam fd^leubern unb 
SBurffpieg, ((i&ie|cn ^<*an old people of Germany, theGermans *t accustomed, hardened 
by use; aman inures bis body to labour and toil, to cold and heat; a soldier or seaman 
to hardships and privations gctoo^ncn, ft^ abl^ärtcn "= a labour with pain and fatigue, 
that oppresses the body or mind SÄül^fcUgfcit, l^artc Arbeit ^3— extreme pain of body 
and mind, the pangs of death ©eclenangfl, Slobeöfampf **why the plural in c«? why 
the apostrophe? i„^h\i\i, blöbb") *^= to mount, to move or go upwards ^^a leg'acy, 
something left by will, or testament *'=to shine, to burn with intense heat: the heart 
glows with love or zeal, a glowing breast, glowing cheeks glul^ctt *®= a man who is 
skilful to hit bis mark, who shoots well ©d^arfft^üfte '»zz enemy, fiend (i^, an enemy 
in tihe worst sense, the devU) ^o^ pawn security, Warrant (also drinking the health) 
Unterpfanb, gaürßfd&aft (a pawn-broker 5f5nbcrüerld^cr') = we give the word, make 
the promise Iciften ben ©c^wur **= a Square flag, ensign', stand'ard ^«^a* to bear or 
convey through air or water, to float »etcn, flattern ^^=i from this (lime, cause, reason) 
^%irth, gayety (also provisions for a fea^). 
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